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INTRODUCTION. 


•pROBABLE  evidence  is  eflentially  dlf- 
tlnguifhed  from  demonftrative  by  this, 
that  it  admits  of  degrees ;  and  of  all  va- 
riety of  them,  from  the  highefl:  of  moral 
certainty,  to  the  very  loweft  prefumption. 
We  cannot  indeed  fay  a  thing  is  probably 
true  upon  very  flight  prefumption  for  it ; 
becaufe,  as  there  may  be  probabilities  on 
both  fides  of  a  queftion,  there  may  be  fome 
againft  it :  and  though  there  be  not,  yet 
a  flight  prefumption  does  not  beget  that 
degree  of  conviction,  which  is  implied  in 
faying  a  thing  is  probably  true.  But  that 
the  flightefl:  poffible  prefumption  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  probability  appears  from  hence; 
that  fuch  low  prefumption  pften  repeated, 
will  amount  even  to  a  moral  certainty. 
Thus  a  man's  having  obferved  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide  to  day,  affords  fome 
fort  of  prefumption,  though  the  lowefl: 
A  ima- 
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imaginable,  that  it  may  happen  again  to- 
morrow :  but  the  obfervation  of  this  event 
for  fo  manj  days,  and  months,  and  ages 
together,  as  it  hath  been  obferved  by 
mankind,  gives  us  a  full  aillirance  that  it 
will. 

That     which     chiefly   conftitutes    pro- 
bability is   expreffed    in    the    word    likely, 
i.    e.     like    fome    truth  *,  or    true    evxnt  ; 
like  it,  in  itfelf,  in    its  evidence,  in   foine 
more  or  fewer    of  its  circumiiances.     For 
when  we    determine  a    thing    to    be    pro- 
bably true,  fuppofe   that    an  event   has    or 
will  come   to   pafs,  it  is    from  the  mind's 
remarking  in  it    a    likenefs   to   fome  other 
event,  which  we    have  obferved  has  comxC 
to   pafs.     And    this    obfervation  forms,  in 
numberlefs  daily  inftances,  a  prefumption, 
opinion,  or  full  convi6lion,  that  fuch  event 
has  or    will   come    to    pafs  ;  according  as 
the  obfervation   is,  that  the  like  event  has 
fometimes,  moil:     commonly,     or    always 
fo  far  as  our  oj^fervation  reaches,  come  to 
pafs.  at  like    diftances  of  time,     or    place, 
or    upon  like    occafions.     Hence  arifes  the 
belief,  that  a  child,  if  it  lives  twenty  years, 

*  Verifimile. 

will 
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will   grow  up   to   the    flature  and  ftrength 
t)f  man  ;  that   food   will  contribute  to  the 
prefervation    of  its   life,  and    the  want  of 
it    for  fuch  a  number   of  days,  be  its  cer- 
tain deftrudion.     So  likewife   the  rule  and 
meafure    of  our  hopes    and  fears   concern- 
ing the  fuccefs  of    our  purfuits  ;    our    ex- 
pectations  that   others   will  a6t    fo  and  fo 
in  fuch  circumfliances  ;  and  our  judgement 
that  fuch  a6lions  proceed  from  fuch  prin- 
ciples ;  all  thefe  relj  upon   our  having  ob- 
ferved   the    like   to  what    we    hope,    fear, 
expeCi,    judge  ;     I    fay,  upon    our  having 
obferved   the  like,   either  with   refpedl   to 
others,  or  ourfelves.     And  thus,    whereas 
the  Prince  *   who  had   always   lived    in    a 
\varm  climate,  naturally    concluded    in    a 
way  of  analogy,  that   there   was   no   fuch 
thing  as  water's   becoming  hard ;    becaufe 
he   had  always  obferved  it  to   be  fluid  and 
yielding  :  we  on  the  contrary,  from  analo- 
gy   conclude,    that    there   is  no  prefump- 
tion  at  all   againfl  this :  that  it  is  fuppofe- 
tible,     there    may   be     frofl;    in     England, 
any  given  day    in  January   next ;  probable 

*  The  ftory  is   told  by  Mr.  Locke,  In  the  chapter 
of  Probability. 

A    2  that 
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that  there  wilJ  on  fome  day  of  that  month ; 
and  that  there  is  a  moral  certamty,  i.  e, 
ground  for  an  expectation  without  a»ny 
doubt  of  it,  in  fome.  part  or  other  of  the 
winter. 

Probable  evidence  in  its  very  nature,  affords 
but  an  imperfect  kind  of  information ;  and 
is  to  be  confidered  as  relative  only  to  be- 
ings of  limited  capacities.  For  nothing 
which  is  thepoffible  obje6t  of  knowledge, 
whether  paft,  prefent,  or  future,  can  be 
probable  to  an  infinite  intelligence ;  fince 
it  cannot  but  be  difcerned  abfolutely  as 
it  is  in  itfelf,  certainly  true,  or  certainly 
falfe.  But  to  us  probability  is  the  very 
guide  of  life. 

From  thefe  things '  it  follows,  that  m 
queftions  of  difficulty,  or  fuch  as  are 
thought  fo,  where  more  fatisfa6tory  evi- 
dence cannot  be  had,  or  is  not  feen  y  if 
the  refult  of  examination  be,  that  there 
appears  upon  the  whole,  any  the  loweft 
prefumption  on  one  fide,  and  none  on 
the  other,  or  a  greater  prefumption  on  one 
fide,  though  in  the  loweft  degree  greater ; 
this  determines  the  queflion,  even  in  mat- 
ters of    fpeculation ;    and    in   matters    of 

prac- 
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pra£llce,  will  lay  us  under  an  abfolute 
and  formal  obligation,  in  point  of  prudence 
and  of  intereft,  to  a6t  upon  that  prefump- 
tion  or  low  probability,  though  it  be  fo 
low  as  to  leave  the  mind  in  very  great 
doubt  which  is  the  truth.  For  furely  a 
man  is  as  really  bound  in  prudence,  to 
do  what  upon  the  whole  appears,  accord- 
ing to  the  beft  of  his  judgement,  to  be 
for  his  happinefs,  as  what  he  certainly 
knows  to  be  fo.  Nay,  further,  in  quef- 
tions  of  great  confequence,  a  reafonable 
man  will  think  it  concerns  him  to  re- 
m.ark  lower  poflibilities  and  prefumptions 
than  thefe  ;  fuch  as  amount  to  no  more  than 
fhowing  one  iide  of  a  queftion  to  be  as  fup- 
pofeable  and  credible  as  the  other  :  nay  fuch 
as  but  amount  to  much  lefs  even  than  this. 
For  numberlefs  inftances  might  be  men- 
tioned refpefting  the  common  purfuits  of 
life  where  a  man  would  be  thought,  in 
a  literal  fenfe,  diftraded,  who  would  not 
a<Si:,  and  with  great  application  too,  not 
only  upon  an  even  chance,  but  upon  much 
lefs,  and  where  the  probability  of  chancy 
was    greatly  againfh  his  fucceeding.* 

*  See  Chap.  VI.  Part  11. 
A3 
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It  is  not  my  defign  to  inquire  further 
Into  the  nature,  the  foundation,  and  mea- 
fure  of  probability;  or  whence  it  proceeds 
that  likenefs  fliould  beget  tiiat  prefump- 
tion,  opinion,  and  full  convidlion,  which 
the  human  mind  is  formed  to  receive 
from  it,  and  which  it  does  neceflarily 
produce  in  every  one  -,  or  to  guard  againfl 
the  errors,  to  which  reafoning  from  an- 
alogy is  liable.  This  belongs  to  the  fub- 
je61:  of  logic  ;  and  is  a  part  of  that  fub- 
jed:  which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
confidered.  Indeed  I  ihall  not  take  upon 
me  to  fay,  how  far  the  extent,  compafs 
and  force,  of  analogical  reafoning,  can  be 
reduced  to  general  heads  and  rules ;  and 
the  whole  be  formed  into  a  fyftem.  But 
though  little  in  this  way  has  been  at- 
tempted by  thofe  who  have  treated  of  our 
intelle£lual  powers,  and  the  exercife  of 
them;  this  does  not  hinder  but  that  we 
may  be,  as  we  unquefliionably  are,  affur- 
ed,  that  analogy  is  of  weight,  in  various 
degrees,  towards  determining  our  judge- 
ment and  our  praftice.  Nor  does  it  in 
any  wife  ceafe  to  be  of  weight  in  thofe  cafes, 
becaufe    perfons,  either  given   to    difpute, 
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sc^r  who  require  things  to  be  ftated  with 
•greater  exaclnefs  than  our  faculties  ap- 
pear to  admit  of  in  pra6lical  matters,  maj 
find  other  cafes  in  which  it  is  not  eafy 
to  faj,  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  of  anj 
weight ;  or  inflances  of  feeming  analogies, 
which  are  really  of  none.  It  is  enough 
to  the  prefent  purpofe  to  obferve,  that 
this  general  way  of  arguing  is  evidently 
natural,  juft,  and  conclufive.  For  there  is 
no  man  can  make  a  quefliion  but  that  the 
fun  will  rife  to-morrow;  and  be  {ttw^ 
where  it  is  feen  at  all,  in  the  figure  of  a 
circle,  and  not  in  that  af  a  fquare. 

Hence,  namely  from  analogical  reafon- 
ing,  Origen  \  hath  with  lingular  fagacity 
obferved,  that,  *'  he  who  believes  the 
"  fcripture  to  have  proceeded  from  him 
*'  who  is  the  author  of  nature,  may  well 
"  expert  to  find  the  fame  fort  of  difficulties 
"  in  it,  as  are  found  in  the  conflitution 
,  *'  of  nature."  And  in  a  like  way  of  re- 
flexion it   may   be  added,  that  he  who  de- 

Eiv«j    T^-jra;     Ta;      y^apa;     ■m^-.t-r^ai,     on    ccrct   Tf^i     T>lf    -/.ztTij;;    o.r.ca- 
T«     TOi;    yjTo-jo-i      cov      77JJ1    o.-ji-a;    ?.oyov,     Ta'jTfS    xai    TTj^i     .Ttvv     y-fCi.jj'x'i^ 

Fhilacal.  p.  23.  Ed.  Cant. 
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nies  the  fcrlpture  to  have  been  from  God, 
upon  account  of  thefe  difficulties,  may,  for 
the  very  fame  reafon ,  deny  the  world  to  have 
been  formed  by  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  there  be  an  analogy  or  likenefs  between 
that  fyftem  of  things  and  dilpepfation  of 
Providence,  which  revelation  informs  us 
of,  and  that  fyftem  of  things  and  difpen- 
fation  of  providence,  which  experience 
together  with  reafon  informs  us  of,  i.  e. 
the  known  courfe  of  nature  ;  this  is  a  pre- 
fumption,  that  they  have  both  the  fame 
author  and  caufe  ;  at  leaft  fo  far  as  to 
anfwer  objedions  againft  the  former  being 
from  God,  drawn  ^from  any  thing  which 
is  analogical  or  fimilar  to  what  is  in  the 
latter,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  from 
him :  for  an  Author  of  Nature  is  here 
fuppofed. 

Forming  our  notions  of  the  conftitutlor^ 
and  government  of  the  world  upon  reafon- 
ing,  without  foundation  for  the  principles 
which  we  affume,  whether  from  the  at- 
tributes of  God  or  any  thing  elfe  ;  is 
building  a  world  -upon  hypothecs,  Uke 
Des  Cartes.  Forming  our  notions  upon 
reafoning  from  principles  which  are  cer- 
tain 
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tain,  but  applied    to    cafes    to   which  we 
have  no  ground  to  apply  them,   (like  thofe 
who   explain  the   ftrudure  of  the   human 
body,  and  the  nature  of  difeafes  and  medi- 
cines   from    mere     mathematics,    without 
fufficient   data ;)  is "  an   error    much   a-kin 
to   the  former  :  fince   what    is   affumed  in 
order  to  make  the    reafoning  applicable,  is 
hypothefis.     But   it  mull:   be  allowed  juft, 
to   join    abftrait  reafonings    with  the    ob- 
fervations    of  fa£ls,    and  argue  from   fuch 
fadls  as  are  known,  to  others  that  are  like 
them ;  from    that  part    of  the   divine   go- 
vernment over  intelligent  creatures  which 
comes   under  our  view,  to  that  larger  and 
more  general  government  over  them,  which 
is   beyond  it ;  and    from   what   is   prefent, 
to  colleft,  what  is  likely,  credible,   or  not 
incredible,  will   be  hereafter. 

This  method  then  of  concluding  and  de- 
termining being  pr^dical,  and  what^  if  we 
will  a6t  at  all,  we  cannot  but  a£t  upon  in  the 
common  purfuits  of  life  ;  being  evidently 
conclufive,  in  various  degrees,  proportion- 
able to  the  degree  and  exa6tnefs  of  the 
whole  analogy  or  likenefs  ;  and  having  fo 
great   authority  for    its    introdu6lion   into 

the 
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the  fubje£l  of  religion,  even  revealed  re- 
ligion ;  my  deiign  is  to  apply  it  to  that 
fubje6l  in  general,  both  natural  and  re- 
vealed :  taking  for  proved,  that  there  is 
an  intelligent  author  of  nature,  and  natu- 
ral governor  of  the  world.  For  as  there 
is  no  prefumption  againfl:  this  prior  to 
the  proof  of  it ;  fo  it  has  often  been 
proved  with  accumulated  evidence  ;  from 
this  argument  of  analogy  and  final  caufes  ; 
from  abil:ra<rt  reafonings  ;  from  the  moft 
antient  tradition  and  teftimonv  ;  and  from 
the  general  confent  of  mankind.  Nor 
does  it  appear,  fo  far  as  I  can  find,  to 
be  denied,  by  the  generality  of  thofe  who 
profefs  themfelves  diffatisfied  with  the  evi- 
dence of  relic'ion. 

As  there  are  fome,  who,  inftead  of  thus 
attending:  to  vvdiat  is  in  fa6t  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  nature,  form  their  notions  of  God's 
government  upon  hypothefls  :  fo  there  are 
others,  who  indulge  themfelves  in  vain 
and  idle  fpeculations,  how  the  world  might 
poffibly  have  been  framed  other  wife  than 
it  is ;  and  upon  luppofition  that  things 
might,  in  imagining  that  they  fliould,  have 
been  difpofed  and   carried  on  after  a  better 

model 
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model,  than  what  appears  in  the  prefent 
difpofition  and  conduct  of  them.  Suppofe 
now  a  perfon  of  fuch  a  turn  of  mind,  to 
p-Q  on  with  his  reveries,  till  he  had  at 
length  fixt  upon  fome  particular  plan  of 
nature,  as  appearing  to  him  the  beft. — 
One  fhall  fcarce  be  thought  gtiilty  of  de- 
tra£lion  againft  human  underftanding,  if 
one  fliould  fay,  even  before-hand,  that 
the  plan  which  this  fpeculative  perfon 
would  fix  upon,  though  he  were  the  wif- 
eil:  of  the  fons  of  men,  probably  would 
not  be  the  very  beft,  even  according  to 
his  own  notions  of  befl ;  whether  he 
thought  that  to  be  fo,  which  afforded  oc- 
cafions  and  motives  for  the  exercile  of  the 
greateit  virtue,  or  which  was  produftive 
of  the  greateft  happinefs,  or  that  thefe  two 
were  neceflarily  connected,  and  run  up  in- 
to one  and  the  fame  plan.  However  it  may 
not  be  amifs  once  for  all,  to  fee  what  would 
be  the  amount  of  thefe  emendations  and  ima- 
ginary improvements  upon  the  fyftem  of 
nature,  or  how  far  they  would  miilead 
us.  And  it  feems  there  could  be  no  top- 
ping, till  we  came  to  fome  fuch  con- 
clulions  as  thefe  :  that  all  creatures  fhould 
at  firfl  be   made  as  perfect  and  as  happy  as 

they 
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they  were  capable  of  ever  being  :  that 
nothmg,  to  be  fure,  of  hazard  or  danger 
lliould  be  put  upon  them  to  do  ;  fomc 
indolent  perfons  would  perhaps  think  no- 
thing at  all  :  or  certainly,  that  effectual 
care  fhould  be  taken,  that  they  fhould, 
whether  neceffarily  or  not,  yet  eventually 
and  in  fa6t,  always  do  what  was  right 
and  moft  conducive  to  happinefs,  which 
would  be  thought  eafy  for  infinite  power 
to  effe6l;  either  by  not  giving  them  any 
principles  which  would  endanger  their  go- 
ing wrong ;  or  by  laying  the  right  mo- 
tive of  a£lion  in  every  inftance  before 
their  minds  continually  in  fo  ftrong  a 
manner,  as  would  never  fail  of  inducing 
them  to  aft  conformable  to  it  :  and  that  the 
whole  method  of  government  by  punish- 
ments fhould  be  rejected,  as  abfurd  ;  as 
an  awkward  round  1  about  method  of  carry- 
ing things  on;  nay,  as  contrary  to  a  prin-  > 
cipal  purpofe,  for  which  it  would  be  fup- 
pofed  creatures  were  made,  namely  hap-^ 
pinefs. 

Now,  withour  confidering  what  is  to 
be  faid  in  particular  to  the  feveral  parts 
of  this  train   of    folly  and  extravagance  ; 

what 
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what  has  been  above  intimated,  is'  a  full 
dire£t  general  anfwer  to  it,  namely,  that 
we  may  fee  before-hand  that  we  have  not 
faculties  for  this  kind  of  fpeculation.  For 
though  it  be  admitted,  that  from  the  firjQ: 
principle  of  our  nature,  ^  we  unavoidably 
judge  or  determine  fome  ends  to  be  ab- 
folutely  in  themfelves  preferable  to  others, 
and  that  the  ends  now  mentioned,  or  if 
they  run  up  into  one,  that  this  one  is 
abfolutely  the  beft :  and  confequently  that 
we  muil:  conclude  the  ultimate  end  delign- 
ed,  in  the  conftitution  of  nature  and  con- 
duct of  providence,  is  the  moft  virtue 
and  happinefs  pofhble  :  yet  we  are  far 
from  being  able  to  judge,  what  particular 
difpofition  of  things  would  be  moft  friend- 
ly and  affiftant  to  virtue  ;  or  what  means, 
might  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  produce 
the  moft  happinefs  in  a  fyflem  of  fuch 
extent  as  our  own  world  may  be,  taking 
in  all  that  is  paft  and  to  come,  though 
we  fhould  fuppofe  it  detached  from  the 
whole  of  things.  Indeed  we  are  fo  far 
from^being  able  to  judge  of  this,  that  we 
are  not  judges  what  may  be  the  neceflary 
means  of  raifing  and  conducing  one  per- 
3  ion 
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foil  to   the  higheft  perfedion  and  happinefs 
of   his  nature.     Nay  even  in  the    little  af- 
fairs of  the   prefent  life,  we   find   men   of 
different  educations  and  ranks  are  not  com- 
petent judges  of  the  conduct  of  each  other* 
Our   whole    nature  leads  us  to  afcribe    all 
moral   perfection   to    God,   and  to  deny  all 
imperfection  of  him.      And   this    will    for 
ever  be  a   pradlical  proof  of  his  moral  cha- 
rad'er,    to    fuch    as    will    confider  what  a 
pradlical  proof  is  ;    becaufe    it  is  the  voice 
of  God  fpeaking  in  us.     And  from   hence 
we  may  conclude,    that  virtue  muft  be  the 
happinefs,   and  vice  the  mifery,    of  every 
creature ;    and  that   regularity    and  order, 
and  right    cannot  but  prevail  finally  in  a 
univerfe    under    his  government.      But  w6 
are  in    no    fort  judges,    what   are  the    ne- 
ceiTary    means  of  accomplifliing    this   end. 
Let  us    then,    inftead    of  that  idle    and 
not  very  innocent  employment  of  forming 
imaginary    models  of  a  world,  and  fchemes 
of  governing  it,  turn  our  thoughts  to  what 
we  experience  to    be  the  conduit  of  nature 
with  refpect  to  intelligent  creatures  ;  which 
may  be   refolved  into  general  laws  or  rules 
of  ad'miniflration,     in    the     fame    way    as 

many 
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many  of  the  laws  of  nature  refpeding  in- 
animate matter  may  be  collected  from  ex- 
periments. And  let  us  compare  the  known 
conftitution  and  coiirie  of  thin2:s,  with 
what  is  faid  to  be  the  moral  lyftem  of 
nature  •  the  acknowleged  difpenfations  of 
providence,  or  that  government  which  we 
find  ourlelves  under,  w"Ith  what  religion 
teaches  us  to  believe  and  expe6l  ;  and  fee 
w^iether  thej  are  not  analog'ous  and  of  a 
piece.  And  upon  inch  a  comparifon,  it 
will  I  think  be  found,  that  they  were 
very  much  fo :  and  both  may  be  traced 
up  to  the  fame  general  laws,  and  refolv- 
ed  into  the  fame  principles  of  divine 
condncl:. 

The  analogy  here  propofed  to  be  conii- 
dered,  is  of  pretty  large  extent,  and  con- 
fifts  of  leveral  parts;  in  iume  more,  in 
others,  iefs  exact.  In  fome  few  inilan- 
ces  perhaps  it  may  amount  to  a  real  prac- 
tical proof ;  in  others,  not  io.  Yet  in 
thefe  it  is  a  confirmation  of  what  is  pi-oved 
other  ways.  Jt  will  undeniably  fliow, 
what  too  many  want  to  have  (hown  them, 
that  the  fvftem  of  religion  both  natural 
and  revealed,  confidercd  only  as  a  fyil:em, 
4-  and 
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and  prior  to  the  proof  of  it,  is  not  a  fub- 
je6t  of  ridicule,  unlefs  that  of  nature  be 
fo  too.  And  it  will  afford  an  anfwer  to 
almoft  all  objedions-againft  the  fyftem  both 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;  though  not 
perhaps  an  anfwer  in  fo  great  a  degree, 
yet  in  a  very  confiderable  degree  an  anfwer, 
to  the  objedlion  againft  the  evidence  of  it ; 
for  obje£lions  againft  a  proof,  and  objedions 
againft  what  is  faid  to  be  proved,  the 
reader  will  obferve  are  different  things. 

Now  the  divine  government  of  the  world, 
implied  in  the  notion  of  religion  in  general 
and  of  chriftianity,  contains  in  it  ;  that 
mankind  is  appointed  to  live  in  a  future 
ftate "  ;  that  there,  every  one  fhall  be  re- 
warded or  punifhed'' ;  rewarded  or  punifhed 
refpedively  for  all  that  behaviour  here, 
which  we  comprehend  under  the  words, 
virtuous  or  vicious,  morally  good  or  evil*=: 
that  our  prefent  life  is  a  probation,  a 
ftate  of  triaF,  and  of  difcipline  s,  for  that 
future  one;  notwithftanding the  objedions, 
which  men  may  fancy  they  have,  from 
notions    of  neceffity,    againft   there    being 

*  Ch.  i.        •»  Ch.  ii.  '  Ch.   iii.        ^  Ch.  iv. 

■ »  Ch.  Y. 
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any  fuch  moral  plan  as  this  at  all  ^  ; 
and  whatever  objeftions  may  appear  to 
lie  againft  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
it,  as  it  ftands  fo  imperfe£lly  made  known 
to  "US  at  prefent ' :  that  this  world  being 
in  a  ftate  of  apoftacy  and  wickednefs,  and 
confequently  of  ruin,  and  the  fenfe  both  of 
their  condition  and  duty  being  greatly 
corrupted  amongft  men,  this  gave  occa- 
fion  for  an  additional  difpenfation  of  pro* 
vidence ;  of  the  utmoft  importance  ^  ; 
proved  by  miracles  ;  but  containing  many 
things  appearing  to  us  ftrange  and  not 
to  have  been  expe6led  °^ ;  a  difpenfation  of 
providence,  which  is  a  fcheme  or  fyilem 
of  things";  carried  on  by  the  mediation! 
of  a  divine  perfon  the  Meffiah,  in  order 
to  the  recovery  of  the  world  °  ;  yet  not 
revealed  to  ail  men,  nor  proved  with  the 
ftrongeft  poffible  evidence  to  all  thofe  to 
whom  it  is  revealed  ;  but  only  fo  fuch 
a  part  of  mankind,  and  with  fuch  parti- 
cular   evidence    as    the   wifdom    of    God 

»•  Ch,  vi.         •  Ch.  vn.     "  Part  II.  Ch.  i.     ^Ch.  li. 
-  Ch.  iii.        .",  Ch.  iv.        °  Ch.  v. 
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thought  fitP.  The  delign  then  of  the  follow- 
ing treatife  will  be  to  fhew,  that  the  feveral 
J)arts  principally  objedted  againil:  in  this 
moral  and  chriftian  difpenfation,  includ- 
ing its  fcheme,  its  publication,  and  the 
proof  which  God  hath  afforded  us  of  its 
truth  ;  that  the  particular  parts  principal- 
ly objected  againd:  in  this  whole  difpen- 
fation are  analogous  to  what  is  experienced 
in  the  conftitution  and  courfe  of  nature,  or 
providence  ;  that  the  chief  objections  them* 
felves  which  are  all  edged  againfl  the  for- 
mer, are  no  other j  than  what  may  be  al- 
ledged  with  like  juflnefs  againfh  the  latter j 
where  they  are  found  in  fa6t  to  be  in-* 
conclufive;  and  that  this  argument  from 
analogy  is  in  general,  unanfwerable,  and 
undoubtedly  of  weight  on  the  fide  of  re* 
ligion*,  notwithftanding  the  objecflions 
which  may  feem  to  be  againfl:  it,  and  the 
real  ground  which  there  may  be  for  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  as  to  the  particular  de- 
gree of  weight  which  is  to  be  laid  upon 
it.  This  is  a  general  account  what  may 
be   looked    for   in  the    following  treatife. 

*  Ch.  vi.  vii.  t  Ch.  viii. 
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And  I  fhall  begin  it  with  that  which  is 
the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes  and  of  all 
our  fears  ;  all  our  hopes  and  fears,  which 
are  of  any  conii deration ;  I  mean  a  future 
life.  / 
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OF     NATURAL    RELIGION, 

C  H  A  P.    I, 

OF    A     FUTURE    LIFE.       " 

C  TRANGE  difficulties  have  been  raifed  by 
feme  concerning  perfonal  identity,  or 
the  famenefs  of  Hving  agents,  implied  in 
the  notion  of  our  exifling  now  and  hereafter, 
or  in  any  two  fucceflive  moments  ;  which 
whoever  thinks  it  worth  while,  may  fee 
confidered  in  the  firfl  difTertation  at  the  end 
pf  this  treatife.  But  without  regard  to  any 
B  3  of 
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of  them  here,  let  us  confider  what  the  ana« 
logy  of  nature,  and  the  feveral  changes 
which  we  have  undergone,  and  thofe  which 
we  know  we  may  undergo  without  being 
deftroyed,  fuggeft,  as  to  the  effect  which 
death  may,  or  may  not  have  upon  us  ;  and 
whether  it  be  not  from  thence  probable, 
that  we  may  furvive  this  change,  and  exiil 
in  a  future  ftate  of  life  and  perception. 

I.  From  our  being  born  into   the  prefent 
world  in  the  helpiefs  imperfedt  ftate  of  in- 
fancy, and  having  arrived  from  thence  to 
mature  age,  we  find  it  to  be  a  general  law ' 
of  nature  in  our  own  fpecies,  that  the  fame 
creatures,  the  fame  individuals,  Ihould  ex- 
ift  in   degrees  of  life    and  perception,  with  ' 
capacities  of  a6:ion,  of  enjoyment,  and  fuf- 
fering,  in  one  period  of  their  being,  greatly 
different  from  thofe  appointed  them  in  an- 
other period  of  it.     And  in  other  creatures 
the  fame  law  holds.     For  the  difference  of 
their    capacities   and    ffates  of  life  at  their 
birth,   (to  go  no  higher)  and  in  maturity  : 
the  change  of  worms  into  flies,  and  the  vaft 
enlargement  of  their  locomotive  powers,  by 
fuch  change  :  and  birds  and  infeds  burffing 
the  fhell  their  habitation,  and  by  this  means 

enter- 
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entering  into  a  new  world,  furnifhed  with 
new  accommodations  for  them,  and  finding 
a  new  fphere  of  aftion  affigned  them  ;  thefe 
are  inftances  of  this  general  law  of  nature. 
Thus  all  the  various  and  wonderful  trans^ 
formations  of  animals  are  to  be  taken  into 
confideration  here.  But  the  ftates  of  life 
in  which  we  ourfelves  exifted  formerly  in. 
the  womb  and  in  our  infancy,  are  almofl  as 
different  from  our  prefent  in  mature  age,  as 
it  is  poffible  to  conceive  any  two  ftates  or 
degrees  of  life  can  be.  Therefore,  that  we 
are  to  exifl  hereafter,  in  a  ftate  as  different 
(fuppofe)  from  our  prefent,  as  this  is  from 
our  former,  is  but  according  to  the  analogy 
of  nature  ;  according  to  a  natural  order  or  ap-- 
pointment  of  the  very  fanL^ekind,Vith  what 
we  have  already  experienced, 

11.  We  know  we  are  endued  with  capa- 
cities of  a6lion,  of  happinefs,  and  mifery  : 
,  for  we  arc  confcious  of  acting,  of  enjoying 
pleafure,  and  fuffering  pain.  Now  that  we 
have  thefe  powers  and  capacities  before 
death,  is  a  prefumption  that  we  iliall  re^ 
tain  them  through  and  after  death  ;  indeed 
a  probability  of  it  abundantly  fuificient  to 
^d:  upon,  unlefs  there  be  fome  pofitive  rea-' 
B  4  fon 
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foil  to  think  that  death  is  the  defrrudion 
of  thofe  hving  powers  :  becaufe  there  is  in 
every  cafe  a  probability,  that  all  things  will 
continue  as  we  experience  they  are,  in  all 
refpeils,  except  thofe  in  which  we  haver  fome 
reafon  to  think  they  will  be  altered.  This 
is  that  kind*  of  prefumption  or  probability 
from  analogy  exprefled  in  the  very  word 
Continuance,  which  feems  our  only  natural 
reafon  for  believing  the  courfe  of  the  world 
will  continue  to-morrow,  as  it  has  done 
fo  far  as  our  experience  or  knowledge  of 
hiflory  can  carry  us  back.  Nay,  it  feems  our 
only  reafon  for  believing,  that  any  one  fub- 
flance  now  exifting,  will  continue  to  exifl  a 
moment  longer  ;  the  felf-exiftent  fubftance 
only  excepted.  Thus,  if  men  were  affured 
the  unknown  event  death,  was  not  the  de- 
flruction  of  our  faculties  of  perception  and 
of  a£lion,  there  would  be  no  apprehenfion 
any  other  power  or  event  unconnected 
with  this  of  death,  would  deftroy  thofe  fa- 
culties juft  at  the  inftant  of  each  creature's 

*  I  fay  a  Kind  ofprefumption  or  probability;  for  I 
do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  there  is  the  fame  Degree 
of  convi£lion,  that  our  living  powers  will  continue 
after  death,  as  there  is,  that  our  fubftances  will. 

death  ^ 
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death ;  and  therefore  no  doubt  but  that 
they  would  remain  after  it :  which  fhews 
the  high  probabihty  that  our  living  powers 
will  continue  after  death,  unlefs  there  be 
fome  ground  to  think  that  death  is  their 
deflrudtion*.  For,  if  it  would  be  in  a  man-? 
ner  certain  that  we  fhould  furvive  death, 
provided  it  were  certain  that  death  would  not 
be  our  deflrudlion,  it  muft  be  highly  pro- 
bable we  fhall  furvive  it,  if  there  be  no 
ground  to  think  death  will  be  our  deftruc- 
tion. 

*  Deftruftion  of  living  powers,  is  a  manner  of  ex- 
preffion  unavoidably  ambiguous ;  and  may  lignify  either 
the  deftrijftion  of  a  living  being,  io  as  that  the  fame 
Jiving  being  fhall  be  uncapable  of  ever  perceiving  or 
afting  again  at  all ;  Or,  the  dellru6lion  of  thofe  means 
and  inllruments  by  which  it  is  capable  of  its  prefent 
life,  of  its  prefent  ftate  of  perception  and  ofaftion.  It 
is  here  ufed  in  the  former  fenfe.  When  it  is  ufed  in 
the  latter,  the  epithet  Pp.esent  is  added.  Thelofs  of 
a  man's  eye  is  a  deftruftion  of  living  powers  in  tho 
latter  fenfe.  But  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  the  de-i 
ftruftion  of  living  powers,  in  the  former  fenfe,  to  be 
poffible.  We  have  no  more  reafon  to  think  a  being 
endued  with  living  powers,  ever  lofes  them  during  its 
whole  exiftence,  than  to  believe  that  a  Hone  ever 
ac(juires  them. 

Now 
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-  Now  though  I  think  it  mufl:  be  acknow^ 
ledged,  that  prior  to  the  natural  and  moral 
proofs  of  a  future  life  commonly  infifled 
upon,  there  would  arife  a  general  confufed 
fufpicion,  that  in  the  great  fhock  and  al^ 
teration  which  we  ihall  undergo  by  death. 
We,  i.  e.  our  living  powers,  might  be 
wholly  deflroyed  ;  yet  even  prior  to  thofe 
proofs,  there  is  really  no  particular  diftinft 
ground  cr  reafon  for  this  apprehenfion  at 
all,  fo  far  as  I  can  find,  If  there  be,  it 
muft  arife  either  from  the  reafon  of  the 
thing,  or  from  the  analogy  of  nature. 

But  we  cannot  argue  from  the  reafon  of 
the  thing,  that  death  is  the  deftrudion  of 
living  agents,  becaufe  we  know  not  at  all 
what  death  is  in  itfelf ;  but  only  fome  of 
Its  effeds,  fuch  as  the  diilblution  of  flefh, 
ikin,  and  bones,  And  thefe  effects  do  in  no. 
wife  appear  to  imply  the  deftru^lion  of  a  liv- 
ing agent.  Andbefides,  as  we  aregreatly  in  the 
dark,  upon  what  the  exercife  _of  our  living 
power  depends,  fo  we  are  wholly  ignorant 
what  the  powers  themfelves  depend  upon; 
the  powers  themfelves  as  diftinguifhed,  not 
only  from  their  adual  exercife,  but  alfo  from 
the  prefent  capacity  of  exercifmg  them ;  and 

as 
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as  oppofed  to  their  deftruftion  :  for  fleep,  or 
howevera  fwoon,  ihewsus,  not  only  that  the 
powers  exift  whfen  they  are  not  exercifed^  as 
the  paffive  power  of  motion  does  in  inani- 
mate m.atter  ;  but  fhews  alfo  that  they  ex- 
ift, when  there  is  no  prefent  capacity  of  ex- 
erciiing  them  :  or  that  the  capacities  of  ex- 
ercifing  them  for  the  prefent,  as  w^elh  as 
the  adual  exercife  of  them,  may  be  fuf- 
pended,  and  yet  the  powers  themfelves  re- 
main undeftroyed.  Since  then  we  know 
not  at  ail  upon  what  the  exiflence  of  our 
living  powers  depends,  this  fliews  further, 
there  can  be  no  probability  collected  from 
the  reafon  of  the  thing,  that  death  will  be 
their  deftru6lion  :  becaufe  their  ■  exiflence 
may  depend,  upon  fomewhat  in  no  degree 
affedted  by  death  ;  upon  fomewhat  quite 
out  of  the  reach  of  this  king  of  terrors.— 
So  that  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than 
that  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  fliews  us  no 
connection  between  death,  and  the^deftruc- 
tion  of  living  agents.  Nor  can  we  find  any 
thing  throughout  the  whole  analogy  of  na- 
ture, to  afford  us  even  the  llighteft  pre- 
fumption.  that  animals  ever  lofe  their  liv- 
ing pov^ers ;  much  lefs,  if  it  were  poffible, 

that 
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that  they  lofe  them  by  death  :  for  we  havci 
no  faculties  wherewith  to  trace  any  beyond 
or  through  it,  fo  as  to  fee  what  becomes  of 
them.  This  event  removes  them  from  our 
view.  It  deftroys  the  fenfible  proof,  which 
we  had  before  their  death,  of  their  being 
poffeifed  of  hying  powers,  but  does  not  ap^ 
pear  to  afibrd  the  leafl  reafon  to  beheve  that 
they  are,  then,  or  by  that  event,  deprived 
of  them. 

And  our  knowing,  that  they  were  pof- 
feffed  of  thefe  powers,  up  to  the  very  period 
to  which  we  have  faculties  capable  of  tran- 
cing them,  is  itfelf  a  probability  of  their  re*- 
taining  them,  beyond  it.  And  this  is  con- 
firmed, and  a  fenfible  credibility  is  given  to 
it,  by  obferving  the  very  great  and  aflonifh- 
ing  changes  which  we  have  experienced ;  io 
great,  that  our  exiftence  in  another  ftate  of 
life,  of  perception  and  of  a(Stion,  will  be 
but  according  to  a  method  of  providential 
conduct,  the  like  to  which  has  been  already 
exercifed  even  with  regard  to  ourfelves  ;  ac- 
cording to  a  courfe  of  nature,  the  like  to 
which,  we  have  already  gone  through. 

However,    as  one  cannot  be  greatly  fen- 
fible, how  difficult  it  is  to  iilence  imagina- 
tion 
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tion  enough  to  make  the  voice  of  reafon  evcii 
diftin£tly  heaifd  in  this  cafe  :  as  we  are  accuf- 
tomed,  from  our  youth  up,  to  indulge  that 
forward,  delufive  faculty,  ever  obtruding 
beyond  its  fphere ;  of  fome  affiftance  indeed 
to  apprehenlion,  but  the  author  of  all  error  t 
As  we  plainly  lofe  ourfelves  in  grofs  and 
crude  conceptions  of  things,  taking  for 
granted  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  what 
indeed  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of;  it  may 
be  proper  to  confider  the  imaginary  pre- 
fumptions,  that  death  will  be  our  deftruc- 
tion,  ariiing  from  thefe  kinds  of  early  and 
lafting  prejudices ;  and  to  fhew  how  little 
they  can  really  amount  to,  even  though  we 
cannot  wholly  divefl  ourfelves  of  them.— 
And, 

I.  All  prefumption  of  death's  being  the 
deftru£lion  of  living  beings,  muft  go  upon 
fuppofition  that  they  are  compounded ;  and 
fo,  difcerptible.  But  fince  confcioufnefs  is 
a  fi  ngle  and  indivifible  power,  it  fhould  feem 
that  the  fubjed  in  which  it  relides,  mufh 
be  fo  too*  For  were  the  motion  of  any 
particle  of  matter  abfolutely  one  and  indi* 
vifible,  fo  as  it  fhould  imply  a  contradidion 
to  fuppofe  part  of  this  motion  to  exifl,    and 

part 
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part  not  to  exift,  i.  e.  part  of  this  matter  to 
move,  and  part  to  be  at  reft ;  then  its  pow- 
er of  motion  would  be  indivifible ;  and  fo 
alfo  would  be  the  fubje£tin  which  the  pow- 
er inheres,  namely  the  particle  of  matter : 
for  if  this  could  be  divided  into  two,  one 
part  might  be  moved  and  the  other  at  reft, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  luppofition.  In 
like  manner  it  has  been  argued*,  and,  for 
any  thing  appearing  to  the  contrary,  juftly, 
that  fince  the  perception  or  confcioufnefs, 
which  we  have  of  our  own  exiftence,  is  in- 
divifible, fo  as  that  it  is  a  contradidion  to 
fuppofe  one  part  of  it  fhould  be  here  and 
the  other  there ;  the  perceptive  power,  or 
the  power  of  confcioufnefs,  is  indivifible  too  : 
and  confequently  the  fubjed  in  which  it  re- 
fides';  i.  e.  the  confcious  being.  Now  upon 
fuppofition  that  living  agent  each  man  calls 
himfelf,  is  thus  a  fingle  being,  which  there 
is  at  leaft  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving 
than  in  conceiving  it  to  be  a  compound,  and 
of  which  there  is  the  proof  now  mentioned ; 
it  follows,  that  our  organized  bodies  are  no 
more  ourfelves  or  part  of  ourfelves,   than 

*See  Dr.  Clarke's  letter  to  Mr.Dodwell,  and  the  de- 
fences of  it. 

in 
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any  other  matter  around .  us.  And  it  is  as 
eafy  to  conceive,  how  matter,  which  is  no 
part  of  ourfelves,  may  be  appropriated  to  us 
in  the  manner  which  our  prefent  bodies  are  * 
as  how  we  can  receive  impreffions  from, 
and  have  power  over  any  matter.  It  is  as 
eafy  to  conceive,  that  we  may  exift  out  of 
bodies,  as  in  them :  that  we  might  have 
animated  bodies  of  any  other  organs  and 
fenfes  wholly  different  from  thefe  now  gi^ 
Ven  us,  and  that  we  may  hereafter  ani- 
mate thefe  fame  or  new  bodies  varioufly 
modified  and  organized ;  as  to  conceive  how 
we  can  animate  fuch  bodies  as  our  prefent* 
And  laftly,  the  dilTolution  of  all  thefe  feve- 
ral  organized  bodies,  fuppoling  ourfelves 
to  have  fucceffively  animated  them,  ,  would 
have  no  fnore  conceivable  tendency  to  de-* 
flroy  the  living  beings  ourfelves,  or  deprive 
us  of  living  faculties,  the  faculties  of  per^ 
ception  and  of  adion,  than  the  dilTolution  o£ 
any  foreign  matter,  which  we  are  capable 
of  receiving  impreflions  from,  and  making 
ufe  of  for  the  common  occaiions  of  life* 

II.  The  limplicity  and  abfolute  onenefs  of 
a  living  agent  cannot  indeed,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  be  properly   proved,    by 
3  ex- 
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experitneiital  obfervations.  But  as  thele 
fall  in  with  the  fuppofition  of  its  unity,  fo 
they  plainly  lead  us  to  conclude  certainly, 
that  our  grofs  organized  bodies,  with  which 
we  perceive  the  obje£ts  of  fenfe,  and  with 
which  we  a(5l,  are  no  part  of  ourfelves  :  and 
therefore  fhew  uSj  that  we  have  no  reafon 
to  believe  their  deil:ru£lion  to  be  ours  :  even 
without  determining  whether  our  living  fub^- 
flances  be  material  or  immaterial.  For  we 
fee  by  experience,  that  men  may  lofe  their 
limbs,  their  organs  of  fenfe,  and  even  the 
greateft  part  of  thefe  bodies,  and  yet  re- 
main the  fame  living  agents.  And  perfons 
can  trace  up  the  exigence  of  themfelves  to 
a  time,  when  the  bulk  of  their  bodies  was 
extremely  fmall,  in  comparifon  of  what  it 
was  in  mature  age :  and  we  cannot  but 
think,  that  they  might  then  have  loft  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  that  fmall  body,  and  yet 
have  remained  the  fame  living  agent?  ;  as 
they  may  now  lofe  great  part  of  their  pre- 
fent  body  and  remain  fo.  As  it  is  certain, 
that  the  bodies  of  all  animals  are  in  a  con- 
fiant  flux,  from  that  never-ceafing  attrition, 
which  there  is  in  every  part  of  them.  Now 
things  of  this  kind  unavoidably  teach  us  to 
diilinguifh,  between  thefe  living  agents  our- 
felves, 
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felves,  and  large  quantities  of  matter,  in 
which  we  are  very  nearly  interefted :  iince 
thefe  may  be  alienated,  and  actually  are  in 
a  daily  courfe  of  fiicceffion,  and  changing  . 
their  .owners ;  whilfl:  we  are  afllired,  that 
each  living  agent  remains  one  and  the  fame 
permanent  being**  And  this  general  ob^ 
fervation  leads  us  on  to  the  following  ones. 

Firil,  That  we  have  no  way  of  determin- 
ing by  experience,  what  is  the  certain  bulk 
of  the  living  being  each  man  calls  himfelf ' 
and  yet  till  it  be  determined  that  it  is  larger 
in  bulk  than  the  folid  elementary  parti- 
cles of  matter,  which  there  is  no  ground  to 
think  any  natural  power  can  diffolve,  there 
is  no  fort  of  reafon  to  think  death  to  be  the 
diflollttion  of  it,  of  the  living  being,  even 
though  it  fhould  not  beabfolutely  indifcerp- 
tible. 

Secondly,  From  our  being  fo  nearly  re-^ 
lated  to  and  intereiied  in  certain  fyflems  of 
matter,  fuppofe  our  flefh  and  bones,  and  af- 
terwards ceafmgto  be  at  all  related  to  them, 
the  living  agents  ourfelves  rem.aining  all  this 
while  undeftroyed,  notwithftanding  fuch 
alienation.;  and  confequently  thefe  fyftems 
*  See  Dillertation  i. 

C  of 
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of  matter  not  being  ourfelves  :  it   follows 
further,    that  we    have   no  ground  to  con- 
clude   any  other,  fuppofe  internal  fyflems 
of  matter  :  and  therefore  we    can   have  no 
ground  to  conclude  this,  hut    from  our  re- 
lation to  and  interefl  in  fuch  other  fyftems 
of  matter :  and  therefore  we    can   have  no 
reafon  to  conclude*  what  befalls  thofe   fyf- 
tems  of  matter  at  death,   to  be  the  deftruc- 
tion   of  the  living    agents.      We  have    al- 
ready   feveral   times   over  loll:  a  great  part 
or  perhaps  the  whole  of  our  body,    accord- 
ing to  certain  common  eflabliflied   laws  of 
nature ;    yet    wc    remain    the   fame    living- 
agents  :  when  we  fliall  lofe  as  great  a  part, 
or    the  whole,    by    another  common    efta- 
blifhed  law  of  nature,  death  ;    why  may 
we    not   alfo   remain    the  fame ;    that    the 
alienation  has  been  gradual  in  one  cafe,  and 
in  the  other  will  be  more  at  once,  does  not 
prove  any  thing  to  the  contrary.     We  have 
pafled  undeilroyed  through  thofe  many  and 
great    revolutions    of  matter,  {o  peculiarly 
appropriated    to  us  ourfelves ;    why  fliould 
we  imagine  death  will  be   fo  fatal  to  us  ? 
nor  can   it  be  objected,  that   w^hat  is   thus 
alienated  or  loft,  is  no  part  of  our  original 

folid 


foils,  body,  but  only  adventitious  matter ;  be-^ 
caufe  we  may  lofe  entire  limbs,  which,  mufl 
have  contained  many  folid  parts  and  velTels 
of  the  original  body;  or  if  this  be  not  ad^ 
mitted,  we  have  no  proof  that  any  of  thefe 
folid  parts  are  diffolved  or  alienated  by 
death*  Though,  by  the  way  we  are  very 
nearly  related  to  that  extraneous  or  ad- 
ventitious matter^  whilft  it  continues  unit- 
ed to  and  diftending  the  feveral  parts  of 
our  folid  body*  But  after  all ;  the  relation 
aperfonbears  to  thofe  parts  of  his  body, 
to  which  he  is  .  the  moft  nearly  related ; 
what  does  it  appear  to  amount  to  but  this, 
that  the  living  agent,  and  thofe  parts  of 
the  body,  mutually  afFeft  each  other  ? 
.And  the  fame  thing,  the  fame  thing  in 
kind,  though  not  in  degree,  may  be  faid  of 
all  foreign  matter,  which  gives  us  ideas, 
and  which  we  have  any  power  over*  From 
thefe  obfervatlons  the  whole  ground  of  the 
imagination  is  removed,  that  the  diffolution. 
of  any  matter,  is  the  defl:ru6lion  of  a  living- 
agent,  from  the  intereft  he  once  had  in  fuch 
matter. 

Thirdly,  If  we  Gonfider  our  body  fome- 

what  more  diftinclly,  as  made  up  of  organs 

C  2  -And 
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a-nd  iriftruments  of  perception  and  of  motion .^ 
k  will  brinfr  us  to  the  fame  conclufion. 
Thus  the  common  optical  experiments 
Ihow,  and  even  the  obfervation  how  light 
i-3  aiiiiLed  by  glaiTes,  iliows  that  we  fee 
'^vith  our  eyes  in  the  lame  fenfe  as  we  fee 
With  giailes.  Nor  is  there  any  reaion  to 
.believe,  that  we  fee  with  them  io  any 
other  fenfe;  any  other,  I  mean,  which 
would  lead  us  to  think  the  eye  itfelf  a  per- 
cipient, The  like  is  to  be  fliid  of  hearing: 
and  our  feeling;  difcant  Iblid  matter  by 
means  of  fomewhat  in  our  hand,  feems  an 
inftance  of  the  like  kind,  as  to  the  fubjeft 
v/e  are  coniidering.  All  thefe  are  inftances 
of  foreign  matter,  or  luch  as  is  no  part  of 
our  body,  being  inftrumental  in  preparing 
objeois  for,  and  conveying  them  to,  the 
perceiving  power,  in  a  manner  fiiTiilar  or  like  .  j 
to  the  manner  in  Vvdiich  our  orpTuis  of  fenfe 
perpare  and  convey  them.  Both  are  in  like 
way  inftruments  of  our  perceiving  fuch 
ideas  from  external  objecls,  as  the  author 
of  nature  appointed  thofe  external  objects 
to  be  the  occaiions  of  exciting  in  us.  How- 
ever, glafles  are  evidently  inftances  of  this  ; 
namely  of  matter,  which  is  no  part  of  our 

bodv^ 
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body,  preparing  objects  for  and  conveying 
them  towards  the  perceiving  power,  in 
like  manner  as  our. bodily  organs  do.  And 
If  we  fee  with  our  eyes  onlv  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  do  with  glafles,  the  like  may 
jiuily  be  concluded,  from  analogy,  of  all 
our  other  fenfes.  It  is  not  intended,  by 
any  thing  here  faid,  to  affirm,  that  the 
whole  apparatus  of  viiion,  or  of  perception 
by  any  other  of  our  fenfes,  can  be  traced, 
through  all  its  fteps,  quite  up  to  the  living 
power  of  feeing,  or  perceiving  :  but  that  fo 
far  as  it  can  be  traced  by  experimental  ob- 
fervations,  fo  far  it  appears,  that  our  or- 
gans of  fenfe  prepare  and .  convey  on  ob- 
jects, in  order  to  their  being  perceived,  in 
like  manner  as  foreign  matter  does,  with- 
out affording  any  fhadow  of  appearance, 
that  they  themfeives  perceive.  And  that 
we  have  no  reafon  to  think  our  organs  of 
ienfe  percipients,  is  confirmed  by  Inftances 
of  perlons  loiiuo;  fome  of  th;m,  the  living 
beings,  themjfelves,  their  former  occupiers, 
remaining  unimpaired,  it  is  confirmed  alfo 
by  the  experience  of  dreams ;  by  which  we 
find  we  are  at  prefent  poiTeiied  of  a  latent, 
and  what  would  otherwife  be,  an  unima- 
C  3  gined 
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glned  unknown  power  of  perceiving  fenli^ 
ble  obje<5ls,  in  as  flrong  and  lively  a  man- 
ner without  external  organs  of  fenfe  as  with 
them. 

So  alfo  with  regard  to  our  power  of  mov- 
ing, or  dire6ling  motion  by  will  and 
choice  :  upon  the  deftru(0:ion  of  a  limb,  this 
active  power  remains,  as  it  evidently  feems, 
unleffened  ;  fo  as  that  the  living  being,  who 
has  fuffered  this  lofs,  would  be  capable  of 
moving  as  before,  if  it  had  another  limb  to 
move  with.  It  can  walk  by  the  help  of 
an  artificial  leg  ;  jufl  as  it  can  make  ufe  of 
a  pole  or  a  lever,  to  reach  towards  itfelf 
and  to  move  things,  beyond  the  length  and 
power  of  its  natural  arm  ;  and  this  laft  it 
does  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  reaches  and 
move5,  with  its  natural  arm,  things  nearer 
and  of  lefs  weight.  Nor  is  there  as  much 
as  any  appearance  of  our  limbs  being  en- 
dued with  a  power  of  moving  or  dire^l^ 
ing  themfelves ;  though  they  are  adapted, 
like  the  feveral  parts  of  a  machine,  to  be 
the  inftruments  of  motion  to  each  other ; 
and  fome  parts  of  the  limbs  to  be  inflru- 
mental  of  motion  to  other  parts  of  it, 

Thus 
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Thus  a  man  determines,  that  he  will 
look  at  fuch  an  objeifl  through  a  micro- 
fcope  ;  or  being  lame  luppofe,  that  he  will 
walk  to  fuch  a  place,  with  a  ilair  a  week 
hence.  His  eyes  and  his  feet  no  more  de- 
termine in  thefe  cafes,  than  the  microfcope 
and  the  ftatf.  Nor  is  there  any  ground 
to  think  they  any  more  put  the  determi- 
nation in  practice  ;  or  that  his  eyes  are  the 
feers,  or  his  feet  the  movers,  in  any  other 
fenfe  than  as  the  microfcope  and  the  ftafF 
are.  Upon  the  whole  then,  our  organs  of 
fenfe  and  our  limbs  are  certainly  inftru- 
ments,  which  the  living  perfbns  ourfelves^ 
make  ufe  of  to, perceive  and  move  with  : 
there  is  not  any  probability,  that  they  are 
any  more ;  nor  confequently,  that  we  have 
any  other  kind  of  relation  to  them,  than 
what  we  may  i-ave  to  aiiy  other  foreign 
matter  formed  into  instruments  of  percep- 
tion and  motion,  fuppofe  into  a  microfcope 
or  a  ftaff ;  (I  fay  any  other  kind  of  relation, 
for  I  am  not  fpeaking  of  the  degree  of  it) 
nor  confequently  is  there  any  probability, 
that  the  alienation  or  diffolution  of  thefe 
inftruments  is  the  deftrudion  of  the  per- 
ceiving and  moving  agent. 

C  4  And 
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And  thus  our  finding,  that    the  diffolu- 
tion  of  matter,  in  which  living  beings  were 
moft  nearly  interefted,  is  not  their  diflblu- 
tion  ;  and  that  the  deftrudion  of  feveral  of 
the  organs   and   inftruments  of  perception 
and  of  motion  belong  to  them,  is  not  their 
deftrudion ;     fhows    demonftratively,    that 
there  is  no  ground   to  think  that  the  diflb- 
lution  of  any  other  matter,  or  defl:ru6lion 
of  any  other  organs   and  inftruments,  will 
be  the  diflblution   or  deflru^lion    of  living 
agents,  from  the  like  kind  of  relation.  And 
we  have  no  reafon  to  think  we  ftand  in  any 
other  kind  of  relation  to  any  thing  which 
we  find  diiiblved  by  death. 

But  it  is  faid  thefe  obfervations  are  equally - 
applicable  to  brutes  :  and  it  is  thought  an 
infuperable  difficulty,  that  they  fhould  be 
immortal,  and  by  confequence  capable  of 
everlafling  happinefs.  Now  this  manner 
of  expreffion  is  both  invidious  and  weak; 
but  the  thing  intended  by  it,  is  really  no 
dlfhcuity  at  all,  either  in  the  way  of  natu- 
ral or  moral  conlideration.  For  ift,  Sup- 
pofe  the  invidious  thing,  defigned  in  fuch  a 
manner  of  exprefhon,  were  really  implied 
fis  it  is  not  in  the  leaft,  in  the  natural  im~ 

mor-. 
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mortality    of  brutes ;    namelj,     that  they 
muft  arrive  at  great  attain  '  cnts,    and   be- 
come rational  and  moral  agents .;  even  this 
would  be  no  difficulty  ;  fince  we  know  not 
what  latent  powers  and  capacities  thej  may 
be  endowed  with.     There  was  once,  prior 
to  experience,   as  great  prefumption  againfl 
human    creatures,  as   there  is   againfl    the 
brute  creatures,  arriving   at  that  degree  of 
underftanding,    which  we  have  in  mature 
age.     For  we  can  trace  up  our  own  exifl- 
ence  to  the  fame  original  with  theirs.     And 
we  find  it  ^to  be   a  general  law  of  nature, 
that  creatures  endued  with  capacities  of-vir* 
tue  and  religion,  fhould  be  placed  in  a  con- 
dition of  being,    in  which  they    are   alto- 
gether without  the  ufe  of  them,  for  a  con- 
fiderable  length  of  their  duration  ;  as  in  in- 
fancy and  childhood.     And  great  part  of  the 
human  fpecies  go  out  of  the  prefent  world, 
before  they  come  to  the  exercife  of  thefa 
capacities  in  any  degree  at  all.     But   then, 
2dly,  The  natural    immortality   of  brutes 
does  not  in  the  leaft  imply,  that  they  are 
endued  with   any  latent  capacities  of  a  ra- 
tional or  moral  nature.     And  the  oecono- 
my   of  the  uniyerfe   might  require,    that 

there 
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there  {hould  be  living  creatures,  xvithoiit  any 
capacities  of  this  kind.  And  all  difficulties 
as  to  the  manner  how  they  are  to  be  difpofed 
of,  are  fo  apparently  and  wholly  founded 
in  our  ignorance,  that  it  is  wonderful  they 
fliould  be  infilled  upon  by  any,  but  fuch 
as  are  weak  enough  to  think  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  {y{t.em  of  things. 
There  is  then  abfolutely  nothing  at  all  in 
this  objedion,  which  is  fo  rhetoacally  urg- 
ed, againft  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  natural 
proofs  or  prefumptions  of  the  immortality 
of  human  minds  :  I  fay  the  greateft  part ; 
for  it  is  lefs  applicable  to  the  following  ob- 
fervation,  which  is  more  peculiar  to  man- 
kind : 

III.  That  as  it  is  evident  ourprefent  pow- 
ers and  capacities  of  reafon,  memory,  and 
affection,  do  not  depend  upon  our  grofs 
body  in  the  manner  in  which  perception  by 
our  organs  of  fenfe  does  ;  fo  they  do  not 
appear  to  depend  upon  it  at  all  in  any  fuch 
manner,  as  to  give  ground  to  think,  that 
the  diffolution  of  this  body  will  be  the  de- 
ilru^tion  of  thefe  our  prefent  powers  of  re- 
flexion, as  it  will  of  our  powers  of  fenfa» 
tion  ;  or  to  give  ground  to  qonglude,  evqa 

that 
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that  it  will  be  fo  much  as   a  fufpenfioii  of 
the  former. 

Human  creatures  exift  at  prefent  in  two 
dates  of  life  and  perception,   greatly  differ- 
ent from  each  other ;  each  of  which  has  its 
own   peculiar  laws,   and  its   own  peculiar 
enjoyments   and  fufferings.     When  any  of  ^ 
our  fenfes  are  affected,  or  appetites  gratified, 
with  the  objeds  of  them,   we  may  be  faid 
to  exifl:  or  live  in  a  fliate  of  fenfation.  When  x 
none  of  our  fenfes  are  affeiled,   or  appetites 
gratified,  and  yet  we  perceive,  and  reafon, 
and  a£t ;  we  may  be  faid  to  exift  or  live  in  a 
ftate  of  reflection.     Now  it  is  by  no  means  ^ 
certain,  that  any  thing  which  is  dilTolvedby 
death,  is  any  way  necelTary  to  the  living 
being  in  this  its  ftate  ojf  refledlion,    after 
ideas  are  gained.     For,   though    from   our 
prefent  conftitution  and  condition  of  b&ing, 
our  external  organs  of  fenfe  are  neceifary 
for  conveying  in  ideas  to  our  refle£ting  pow- 
ers, as   carriages,  and  levers,  and  fcaffolds 
are  in  architedlure  ;  yet    when   thefe  ideas 
are  brought  in,  we  are  capable  of  reflecting 
in  the  mofl  intenfe  degree,  and  of  enjoying 
the  greateft  pleafure  and  feeling  the  greateft 
pain  by  m.eans  of  that  reflection,  without  any 

affifl. 
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affiflance  from  our  fenfes  ;  and  without 
any  at  all,  which  we  know  of,  from  that 
body,  which  will  be  diflblved  by  death.  It 
does  not  appear  then,  that  the  relation  of 
this  grofs  body  to  the  reflecting  being,  is  in 
any  degree  neceilary  to  thinking ;  to  our 
intelle^Lual  enjoyments  or  fuiterings  :  nor 
confequently,  that  the  diiTolution  or  aliena- 
tion of  the  former  by  death,  will  be  the 
d^fl:ru6lion  of  thofe  prefent  powers,  which 
render  us  capable  of  this  ftate  of  reflection. 
'—Further  there  are  inftances  of  mortal  dif- 
eafes,  which  do  not  at  all  afredl  our  prefent 
intelleclual  powers  ;  and  this  affords  a  pre- 
fumption,  that  thofe  difeafes  will  not  de^ 
flroy  thefe  prefent  powers.  Indeed,  from 
the  obfervations  made  above,  it  appears, 
that  there  is  no  prefumption,  from  their 
mutually  affeding  each  other,  that  the 
diffolution  of  the  body  is  the  defl:ru6lion  of 
the  living  agent.  And  by  the  fame  rea- 
foning,  it  mufl  appear  too,  that  there  is  no 
prefum^ption,  from  their  mutually  affecting 
each  other,  that  the  diffolution  of  the  body 
is  the  def]:ru6lion  of  our  prefent  refle6ling 
powers  :  but  inftances  of  their  not  affecting 
each  other,  afford   a   prefumption    of  the 

con^ 
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contrary.  Inllances  of  mortal  difeafes  not 
impairing  our  prefent  refledling  powers, 
evidently  turn  our  thoug;hts  even  from  ima- 
gining  fuch  difeafes  to  be  the  deftru£lioii 
of  them.  Several  things  indeed  greatly 
affed:  all  our  living  powers,  and  at  length 
iufpend  the  exercife  of  them  ;  as  for  in- 
ftance  drowfinefs,  increafing  till  it  ends  in 
found  deep  ;  and  from  hence  we  might 
have  imagined  it  would  deflroy  them,  till 
we  found  by  experience  the  weaknefs  of 
this  way  of  judging.  But  in  the  difeafes 
now  mentioned,  there  is  not  fo  much  as 
•this  fhadow  of  probability,  to  lead  us  to 
any  fuch  conclufion  as  to  the  refledling 
powers  which  we  have  at  prefent.  For 
in  thofe  difeafes,  perfons  the  moment  be- 
fore death  appear  to  be  in  the  highefl  vi-* 
gour  of  life.  They  difcover  apprehenlion, 
inemory,  reafon,  all  entire  ;  with  the 
utmofl:  force  of  affection  ;  fenfe  of  a  cha- 
rader,  of  fhame  and  honour ;  and  the 
highefl  mental  enjoyments  and  fufFerings, 
even  to  the  laft  gafp  :  and  thefe  furely 
prove  even  greater  vigour  of  life  than  bo- 
dily flrength  does*  Now  what  pretence  is 
I  there 
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there  for  thinking,  that  a  progreffive  d*i]& 
eafe  when  arrived  to  fuch  a  degree,  I  meait 
that  degree  which  is  mortal,  will  deftroy 
thofe  powers  which  were  not  impaired^ 
which  were  not  afFedled  by  it,  during  its 
whole  progrefs  quite  up  to  that  degree  ? 
And  if  death  by  difeafes  of  this  kind,  is  not 
the  deftru£lion  of  our  prefent  reflecting 
powers,  it  will  fcarce  be  thought  that  death 
by  any  other  means  is* 

It  is  obvious  that  this  general  obferva- 
tion  may  be  carried  on  farther  :  and  there 
appears  fb  little  connexion  between  our 
bodily  powers  of  fenfation,.  and  our  pre** 
fent  powers  of  refledlion,  that  there  is  no 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  death  which  de- 
fliroys  the  former,  does  fo  much  as  fufpend 
the  exercife  of  the  latter,  or  interrupt  our 
continuation  to  exift  in  the  like  ftate  of 
reflexion  which  we  do  now.  For  fufpen- 
iion  of  reafon,  memory,  and  the  affections 
which  they  excite,  is  no  part  of  the  idea 
of  death,  nor  is  it  implied  in  our  notion 
of  it.  And  our  daily  experiencing  thofe 
powers  to  be  exercifed,  without  any  aflifh'^ 

ance  that  we  know  of    from  thofe  bodies^ 

which. 
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which  will  be  diflblved  by  death ;  alid  our 
fiading  often,  that  the  exercife  of  them  is 
fo  lively  to  the  laft  ;  thefe  things  afford  a 
fehfible/appreheniion,  that  death  may  not 
perhaps  be  fo  much  as  a  difcontinuance  of 
the  exercife  of  thefe  powers,  nor  of  the  en« 
joyments  and  fufFerings  which  it  implies  *. 
So  that  our  pofthumous  life,  whatever  there 
may  be  in  it  additional  to  our  prefent,  yet 
may  not  entirely  be  beginning  anew ;  but 
going  on.  Death  may,  in  fome  fort,  nnd 
in  fome  refpefts,  anfwer  our  birth  ;  which 
is  not  a  fufpenfion  of  the  faculties  which 
we  had  before  it,  or  a  total  change  of  the 
ftate  of  life  in  which  we  exifled  when  in 
the  womb  ;  but  a  continuation  of  both, 
with  fuch  and  fuch  great  alterations. 

*  There  are^  three  diftinft  queftions,  relating  to  a 
future  life,  here  conlidered  :  Whether  death  be  the 
deftruftion  of  living  agents  ;  if  not,  whether  it  be 
the  deftruftion  of  their  prefent  powers  of  refleftioDj 
as  it  certainly  is  the  deftruftion  of  their  prefent  pow- 
ers of  fenfation  ;  and  if  ndt,  whether  it  be  the  fuf- 
penfion, or  difcontinuance  of  the  exercife,"  of  theffe 
prefent  refleding  powers.  Now  if  there  be  no  reafon 
to  believe  the  lafl,  there  will  be,  if  that  were  poffiblej 
lefs  for  the  next^  and  lefs-  ilill  for  the  firil. 

Nay, 
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Nay,  for  aught  we  know  of  ourfelves^t 
of  our  prefent  life  and  of  death  ;  death 
may  immediately,  in  the  natural  courfe  of 
things,  put  us  into  a  higher  and  more  en- 
larged ftate  of  life,  as  our  birth  does  ^' ;  a 
ftate  in  which  our  capacities,  and  fphere  of 
perception  and  of  action^  may  be  much 
greater  than  at  prefent.  For  as  our  relation 
to  our  external  organs  of  fenfe,  renders  us 
capable  of  exifting  in  our  prefent  ftate  of 
fenfation  ;  fo  it  may  be  the  only  natural 
hinderance  to  our  exifting,  immediately  and 
of  courfe,  in  a  higher  ftate  of  reflection, — ' 
The  truth  is,  reafon  does  not  at  all  fhew  us, 
in  what  ftate  death  naturally  leaves  us. — 
But  were  We  fure,  that  it  would  fufpend  all' 
our  perceptive  and  active  powers  ;  yet  the 
fufpenfion  of  a   power  and  the  deft ru6lion 

*  This,  according  to    Strabo,    was  the  opinion  of 

the  BrachnianS,  vo^^t^uv  jV-ev  y«p  ^e  tov  ij.sv  ay^acE  Btov,  ug  av  axf/JtV 
■x.-joy.ey<xv  hvMi,  Toy  (5's  ^ayarov,  yEyEctv  bl;  Toy  ovTiVf  /Siov,  xai  tov  E'joai^/.ovrt 
c-oi;(piXo,royi)(ract.       Lib.     XV.    p.     IO39.      Ed.      Am.     I707. 

To  which  opinion  perhaps  Antoninus  may  allude  in 

thefe  words,  w;  vw  Trfpi/^iEVEff,  TOTE  SjUcfjov  ex  -rng  yac-T[og  vif 
jJvorcoy  70iifo-j  j»s:£C"E4TeJ.  Ljb.  i-ii..    C.  2» 

of 
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of  it,  are  effedls  fo  totally  different  in  kind, 
as  we  experience  from  fleep  and  a  fwoon, 
that  we  cannot,  in  any  wife  argue  from 
one  to  the  other ;  or  conclude  even  to  the 
lowefl  degree  of  probability,  that  the  fame 
idnd  of  force  which  is.fufficient  to  fufpend 
our  faculties,  though  it  be  increafed  ever  fo 
much,-  will  be  fufficient  to  deftroy  them. 

Thefe  obfervations  together  may  be  fuffi- 
cient to  fliew,  how  little  prefumption  there 
is,  that  death  is  the  deftrudion  of  human 
creatures.  However  there  is  the  fhadow  of 
an  analogy,  v/hich  may  lead  us  to  imagine 
it  is  ;  the  fuppofed  likenefs  which  is  ob- 
fervable  between  the  decay  of  vegetables, 
and  living  creatures.  And  this  likenefs  is 
indeed  fufficient  to  aiFord  the  poets  very 
apt  allufions  to  the  flowers  of  the  field,  in 
their  pi  (flu  res  of  the  frailty  of  our  prefent 
life.  But  in  reafon,  the.  analogy  is  fo  far 
fmm  holding,  that  there  appears  no  ground 
even  for  the  comparifon,  as  to  the  prefent 
quefiion  ;  becaufe  one  of  the  two  fubjetSls 
compared,  is  wholly  void  of  that,  which  is 
the  principal  and  chief  thing  in  the  other, 
the  power  of  perception  and  of  adlion  ;  and 
which  is  the  only  thing  we  are  inquiring 
D  about 
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about  the  continuance  of.  So  that  the  da-* 
ftru^lion  of  a  vegetable,  is  an  event  not 
funilar  or  analogous  to  the  deftrudion  of  a 
living  agent. 

But  if,  as  was  above  intimated,  leaving 
off  the  delufive  cuflom  of  fubftitu ting  ima- 
gination in  the  room  of  experience,  we 
would  confine  ourfelves  to  what  we  do 
know  and  underftand;  if  we  would  argue 
only  from  that,  and  from  that,  form  our 
expe6tations  ;  it  would  appear  at  fir  ft  fight, 
that  as  no  probability  of  living  beings  ever 
ceafing  to  be  fo,  can  be  concluded  from  the 
reafon  of  the  thing ;  fo  none  can  be  col- 
lected from  the  analogy  of  nature  ;  becaufe 
we  cannot  trace  any  living  beings  beyond 
death.  But  as  we  are  eonfcious,  that  wc 
are  endued  with  capacities  of  perception 
and  of  adion,  and  are  living  perfons  ;  what 
we  are  to  go  upon  is,  that  we  Ihall  conti- 
nue fo,  till  w^e  forefee  fome  accident  or 
event,  which  will  endanger  thofe  capacities^ 
or  be  likely  to  deftroy  us :  wdiich  death 
does   in    no  wife  appear  to  be. 

And  thus,  when  we  go  out  of  this 
world,  we  may  pafs  into  new  fcenes,  and 
a  new  ftate  of  life   and  action,  juft  as  na« 

turallv 
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f  lirallj  as  we  cam©  into  the  prefent.  And 
this  new  ftate  may  naturally  be  a  fecial 
one.  Arid  the  advantages  of  it,  advantages 
of  every  kind,  may  naturally  be  beftowed, 
according  to  fome  fixt  general  laws  of  wif- 
dom,  upon  every  one  in  proportion  to  the 
degrees  of  his  virtue.  And  though  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  futur£  natural  ftate  fhould 
riot  be  beilowed,  as  thefe  of  the  prefent  in 
fome  meafure  are,  by  the  will  of  the  foci- 
ety;  but  entirely  by  his  more  immediate 
Action,  upon  whom  the  whole  frame  of 
nature  depends :  yet  this  diflribution  may 
be  jufl:  as  riatural,  as  their  being  diflributed 
here  by  the  inftriimehtality  of  men.  And 
indeed,  though  one  v/ere  to  allow  any  con-* 
fufed  undetermined  fenfe,  which  people 
pleafe  to  put  Upon  the  word  natural,  it 
would  be  a  iliortnefs  of  thought  fcarce  cre*< 
diblcj  to  imagine,  that  no  fyftem  or  courfe 
of  things  can  be  fo,  but  only  what  we  fee 
at  preient :  *efpeclally  whilfl  the  probabi- 
lity of  a  future  life,  or  the  natural  im^mor- 
tality  of  the  foul,  is  admitted  upon  the 
evidence  of  reafon ;    becaufe   this  is  really 

*  See  Part  11.  Ch.  ii.  and  Ch.  iii. 
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both  admitting  and  denying  at  once,  a  flate 
of  being,   different  from   the  prefent  to  be 
natural.     But  the  only  diftin6t  meaning  of 
that  word  is  ftated,  fixed,  and  fettled ;  fuice 
what  is  natural,  as  much  requires  and  pre- 
fuppofes  an  intelligent  agent  to  render  it  fo, 
i.  e.    to   effeft  it  continually,    or  at  flated 
times ;  as  what  is  fupernatural   or  miracu- 
lous does  to  effe£l   it   for  once.     And  frorn 
hence  it  mufl;   follow,  that  perfons  notions 
of  what  is  natural,  will  be  enlarged  in  pro- 
portion to   their   greater   knowledge  of  the 
works  of  God,  and  the  difpenfations  of  his 
providence.     Nor  is  there  any  abfurdity   in 
fuppofing,  that  there  may  be  beings  in  the 
univerfe,  whofe  capacities,  and  knowledge, 
and  views,     may  be  fo  extenfive,    as  that 
the    whole    chriftian    difpenfation   may  to 
them    appear   natural,     i.  e.    analogous   or 
conformable  to   God's  dealings   with  other 
parts  of  his  creation :  as  natural   as  the  vi- 
fible  known  courfe  of  things  appears  to  us. — ■ 
For   there   feems  fcarce  any  other  poflible 
•fenfe   to  be  put  upon  the  word,    but  that 
only  in  which     it   is  here  ufed ;      fmiilar, 
ftated,  or  uniform. 

This 
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This  credibility  of  a  future    life,    which 
has  been  here  infifted  upon,  how  Httle  fo^ 
ever  it  may    fatisfy  our  curibiity,     feems  to 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  religion,  in  like 
manner  as  a  deraonflrative  proof  would.     In- 
deed a  proof,  even  a  demonftrative  one,  of  a 
future  life,  would  not   be  a  proof  of  religi- 
on.    For,  that  we  are  to  live  hereafter,     is  ^ 
iuft   as    reconciles ble    with   the  fcheme  of  < 
Atheifm,  and  as  well  to  be    accounted    for  -^ 
by  it,  as    that  we  are  now  alive,    is :  and  ■ 
therefore  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  v> 
to  argue  from   that  fcheme,  that  there  can  '*- 
be  no  future  ftate.     B;it  as  religion  implies  -'• 
a  future  ftate,  any  prefumptioil  againft  fuch 
a  ftate,  is  a  prefumption  againft  religion  : — ■ 
and  the    foregoing  obfervations  remove  all 
prefumptions  of  that  fort,  and  prove,     to  a 
very  confiderable  degree  of  probability,  one 
fundamental  do6lrine  of  religion  ;    which,  if 
believed,    would  greatly  open    and    difpofe 
the  mind  ferioully  to  attend  to    the  general 
evidence  of  the  whole. 


C  H  x^  P, 
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pF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  GOD  BY  RE^ 
WARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS;  AND  -PAR-? 
TICULARLY    OF    THE    LATTER. 


THAT  which  makes  the  queftion  con- 
cerning a  future  life  to  be  of  fo 
great  importance  to  us,  is  our  capacity  of 
liappinefs  and  mifery.  And  that  which 
makes  the  confideration  of  it  to  be  of  fo 
great  importance  tQ  us,  is  the  fuppofition 
of  our  happinefs  and  mifery  hex'eafter  de-: 
pending  upon  our  actions  here.  Without 
this  indeed,  curiolity  could  not  but  ibme- 
times  bring  a  fubje6:,  in  which  we  may 
be  fo  highly  interefted,  to  our  thoughts  ; 
efpecially  upon  the  morality  of  others,  or 
the  near  profpeft  of  pur  own.  Biit  rea- 
fonable  men  would  not  take  any  farther 
thought  about  hereafter,  than  what  fhould 
happen  thus  occafionally  to  rife  in  their 
minds,  if  it  were   certain,  that  our  future 

intereft 
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interefh  no  way  depended  upon  our  prefent 
behaviour  :  whereas  on  the  contrary,  if 
there  be  ground,  either  from  analogy  or 
Q.ny  thing  elfe,  to  think  it  does  ;  then 
there  is  reafon  alfo  for  the  mofl  a6live 
thought  and  folicitude,  to  fecure  that  in- 
tereft  ;  to  behave  fo  as  that  we  efcape 
that  mifery,  and  obtain  that  happinefs  in 
another  life,  which  we  not  only  fuppofe 
ourfelyes  capable  of,  but  which  we  appre- 
hend alfo  is  put  in  our  power.  And 
whether  there  be  ground  for  this  lafl  ap- 
prehenlion,  certainly  would  deferve  to  be 
mofl:  ferloufly  confidered,  were  there  no 
other  proof  of  a  future  life  and  intereft, 
than  that  prefumptive  one,  which  the  fore- 
going obfervations  amount  to. 

Now  in  the  prefent  flate,  all  which-  we 
enjoy,  and  a  great  part  of  what  we  fuf- ; 
fer,  is  put  in  our  own  power.  For  plea- 
fure  and  pain  are  the  confequences  of 
our  actions ;  and  we  are  endued  by  the 
author  of  our  nature  with  capacities  of  fore- 
feeing  thefe  confequences.  We  find  by 
experience  he  does  not  fo  much  as  preferve 
our  lives,  exclufively  of  our  own  care 
C|nd    attention,  to   provide  ourfelves    with, 

P    4  .  and 
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and    to    make   ufe   of,  that   fuilenance,  by 
which   he   has   appointed  our  lives  fhall  be 
preferved  ;   and  without  which,  he  has  ap- 
pointed,   they    fhall    not  be     preferved    at 
all.     And   in   general  we  forefee,  that  the 
external  things,  which    are    the  objects  of 
our  various     paffions,    can   neither  be  ob- 
tained nor    enjoyed,  without   exerting  pur- 
felves,  in  fuch  and  fuch  manners  ;  but  by  thvTS 
exerting  ourfelves  we  obtain  and  enjoy  thefe 
objeds,  in  which  our  natural  good  confifts  ; 
or  by  this  means  God  gives  us  the  pofleffion 
I    and    enjoyment    of  them.       I  know  not, 
i-  that  we  have  any  one    kind  or    degree   of 
i-.  enjoyment,  but  by  the  means  of  our  own 
^    actions.      And  by   prudence    and    care,  we 
may,  for  the  moil;  part,  pafs   our  days  in 
tolerable  eafe  and  quiet  :  or  on  the  contrary, 
we  may  by  rafhnefs,    ungoverned  paffion, 
willfulnefs,  or  even   by   negligence,    make 
ourfelves  as    miferable    as   ever    we  pleafe. 
•  And  many  do   pleafe  to  make  themfelves 
extrernely  miferable,  i.   e.  to  do  what  they 
know     beforehand    will    render   them    fo. 
They     follow    thofe   ways,    the    fruit     of 
wnich  they  know,  by  inftru£lion,  example, 
experience,  will    be   difgrace    and    poverty 
3  and 
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and  iicknefs  and  iintlmelj  death.  This 
every  one  obferves  to  be  the  general  coiirfe 
of  things  ;  though  it  is  to  be  allowed, 
we  cannot  find  by  experience,  that  all  our, 
fufferings  are  owing  to  our  own  follies. 

Why  the  author  of  nature  does  not  p-ive 
his  creatures  promifcuoufly  fuch  and  fuch 
perceptions,  without  regard  to  their  be- 
haviour ;  why  he  does  not  nriake  them 
happy  without  the  inftrumentality  of  their 
own  actions,  and  prevent  their  bringing  any 
fufferings  upon  themfelves  ;  is  another  mat- 
ter. Perhaps  there  may  be  fome  impof- 
iibilities  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  we 
are  unacqainted  with  *.  Or  lefs  happinefs, 
it  may  be,  would  upon  the  whole  be  pro- 
duced by  fuch  a  method  of  condudl,  than 
is  by  the  prefent.  Or  perhaps  divine 
goodnefs,  with  which,  if  I  miflake  not, 
we  make  very  free  in  our  fpeculations, 
may  not  be  a  bare  fmgle  difpofition  to 
produce  happinefs  ;  but  a  difpofition  to 
make  the  good,  the  faithful,  and  the  ho- 
nefl  man,  happy.  Perhaps  an  infinitely 
perfedl  mind  may  be  plealed,  with  feeing 
his  creatures  behave  fuitably  to  the  nature 
which  he  has  given  them  :  to  the  relations 
*  Ch.  vii. 

which 
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which  he  has  placed  them  in  to  each 
other ;  and  to  that,  which  they  ftand  in 
to  himfelf:  that  relation  to  himfelf,  which 
during  their  exiftence,  is  even  neceffary, 
and  which  is  the  moft  important  one  of  all  : 
perhaps,  I  fay,  an  infinitely  perfect  mind 
may  be  pleafed  with  this  moral  piety  of 
moral  agents,  in  and  for  itfelf ;  as  well  as 
upon  account  of  its  being  effentially  condu- 
cive to  the  happinefs  of  his  creation.  Or  the 
whole  end,  for  which  God  made,  and  thus 
governs  the  world,  may  be  utterly  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  faculties  :  there 
may  be  fomewhat  in  it  as  impoffible  for ' 
us  to  have  any  conception  of,  as  for  a 
blind  man  to  have  a  conception  of  colours. 
But  however  this  be,  it  is  certin  matter  of 
univerfal  experience,  that  the  general  method 
of  divine  adminiftration,  is,  forewarning 
us,  or  giving  us  capacities  to  forefee,  with 
m.ore  or  lefs  clearnefs,  that  if  we  aft  fo 
and  fo,  we  ihall  have  fuch  enjoyments, 
if  fo  and  fo,  fuch  fufFe rings  ;  and  giving 
us    thofe  enjoyments,   and  making   us  feel 

thofe 
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thofe   fufFerings,     in     coiifequence    of    our 
a6lions. 

"  But  all  this  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
*^  general  courie  of  nature."  True.  This 
is  the  very  thing  which  I  am  obferving. 
It  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  general  courfe 
of  nature  :  i.  e.  not  furelj  to  the  words 
or  ideas,  "  courfe  of  nature,"  but  to  him 
who  appointed  it,  and  put  things  into  it ; 
or  to  a  courfe  of  operation,  from  its  uni- 
formity or  conftancy  called  natural ;  and 
which  necefiarily  implies  an  operating  a- 
gent.  For  when  men  find  themfelves  "ne- 
ceffitated  to  confefs  an  author  of  nature, 
or  that  God  is  the  natural  governor  of  the 
world  ;  they  muft  not  deny  this  again,  be- 
caufehis  government  is  uniform  :  they  muft 
not  deny  that  he  does  all  things  at  all,  becaufe 
he  cloes  them  conftantly ;  becaufe  the  ef- 
fecls  of  his  a6ling  are  permanent,  whether 
his  afting  be  fo  or  not ;  though  there  is 
no  reafon  to  think  it  is  not.  In  fliort, 
every  man,  in  every  thing  he  does,  na- 
turally adls  upon  the  forethought  and  ap- 
prehenfion    of  avoiding    evil  or    obtaining 

good 
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good :  and  if  the  natural  courfe  of  things 
be  the  appointment  of  God,  and  our  na- 
tural faculties  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence are  giveii  us  by  him  ;  then  the  good 
and  bad  confequences  which  follow  our 
a6lions,  are  his  appointment,  and  our  fore- 
light  of  thofe  confequences,  is  a  warning 
given  us    by   him,  how  we    are  to  aft. 

"  Is  the  pleafure  then,  naturally  ac- 
^'  companying  every  gratification  of  pai- 
*'  fion,  intended,  to  put  us  upon  gratify- 
^'  ing  ourfelves  m  every  fuch  particular 
♦'  inftance,  and  as  a  reward  to  us  for  fo 
*'  doing."  No  certainly.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
faid,  that  our  eyes  were  naturally  intend-, 
ed  to  give  us  the  fight  of  each  particu- 
lar obje(St,  to  which  they  do  or  can  ex- 
tend ;  obje£ls  which  are  deftruftive  of 
them,  or  which,  for  any  other  reafon,  it 
may  become  us  to  turn  our  eyes  from. 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  our  eyes 
were  intended  for  us  to  fee  with.  So 
neither  is  there  any  doubt,  but  that  the 
forefeen  pleafures  and  pains  belonging  to 
the  paflions,  were  intended,  in  general,  to 
induce  mankind  to  a6t  iii  fuch  and  fuch 
manners. 

Now- 
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Now   from  this  general  obfervation,  ob- 
vious  to  every   one,  that    God  has    given 
us   to  underftand,  he  has   appointed  fatis-' 
faction  and  delight  to  be  the  confequence 
of  our  a<Sting  in  one  manner,  and  pain  and 
uneafinefs    of  our    adling  in   another,  and 
of  our  not  a6ling  at  all  ;  and  that  we  find 
the  confequence,  which    we    were   before- 
hand informed  of,    uniformly   to  follow  ; 
we  may  learn,  that  we  are  at  prefent    ac- 
tually under  his  government  in  the  ftri£t- 
eft  and   moil;  proper  fenfe  ;  in  fuch  a  fenfe 
as   that   he    rewards    and    punifhes    us  for 
our  aftions.     An    author  of  nature   being 
fuppofed,  it  is    not  fo   much    a   deduction 
of  reafon,  as  a  matter  of  experience,    that 
we  are  thus  under  his  government :  under 
his  government,  in  the   fame   fenfe,  as  we 
are   under    the    government  of  civil  magif- 
trates.     Becaufe   the  annexing  pleafure   to 
fome  a£lions,  and  pain    to    others,  in    our 
power  to   do  or    forbear,  and  giving  notice 
of  this    appointment    before-hand  to  thofe 
to  whom  it    concerns  ;  is  the   proper   for- 
mal notion    of  government*     Whether  the 
pleafure  or  pain  which  thus  follows   upon 
our  behaviour,  be  owing  to    the  author  of 

nature's 
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nature's  ailing  upon  us  every  moment 
in  which  we  feel  it  ;  or  to  his  having  at 
once  contrived  and  executed  his  own  part 
in  the  plan  of  the  world  ;  makes  no  alter- 
ation as  to  the  matter  before  us.  For 
if  civil  magiflrates  could  make  the  fanc- 
tion  of  their  laws  take  place,  withoitt  in» 
terpofingat  al],  after  they  had  paffed  them  ; 
without  a  trial  and  the  formalities  of  an 
execution  ;  if  they  wxre  able  to  make  their 
laws  execute  themfelves,  or  every  offender 
to  execute  them  upon  himfelf ;  we  fhoul'd 
be  juft  in  the  fame  fenfe  under  their  go- 
vernment then,  as  we  are  now,  but  in  a 
miuch  higher  degree,  and  more  perfedl  man- 
ner.-^— Vain  is  the  ridicule,  with  which, 
one  fore  fees,  fome  perfons  will  divert  them- 
felves, upon  finding  lefTer  pains  confidered 
as  inftances  of  divine  puilifhment.  There 
is  no  poffibiUty  of  atifwering  or  evading 
the  general  thing  here  intended,  without 
denying  all  final  caufes.  For  final  caufes 
being  admitted,  the  pleafures  and  pain 
now  mentioned  mufi:  be  admitted  too  as 
inftances  of  them.  And  if  they  are  ;  if 
God  annexes  delight  to  fome  actions,  and 
uneafinefs  to  others,  with  an   apparent  de- 

fign 
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{Ign  to  induce  us  to  a6t  fo  and  fo  :  then 
he  not  only  difpenfes  happinefs  and  mifery 
but  alfo  rewards  and  punifhes  a6lions.  If, 
tor  exaiTiple,  the  pam  which  we  feel, 
upon  doing  what  tends  to  the  deil;ru£lion 
of  our  bodies,  fuppofe  upon  too  near  ap- 
proaches to  fire,  or  upon  wounding  our- 
felv^es,  be  appointed  by  the  author  of  nature 
to  prevent  our  doing  what  thus  tend  to 
our  deftruction  ;  this  is  altogether  as  much 
an  inflance  of  his  puniihing  our  aftions^ 
and  confequently  of  our  being  under  his 
government,  as  declaring  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  that  if  we  acted  fo,  he  would  in- 
flidt  fuch  pain  upon  us,  and  inflicting  itj 
whether    it   be  greater   or  lefs. 

Thus  we  find,  that  the  true  notion  or 
conception  of  the  author  of  nature,  is  that 
of  a  mafier  or  governor,  prior  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  his  moral  attributes.  The 
faifl  of  our  cafe,  which  we  find  by  experi- 
ence, is,  that  he  aftually  exerclfes  domi- 
nion or  government  over  us  at  prefent,  by 
rewarding  and  punifliing  us  for  our  adions, 
in  as  ftridt  and  proper  a  fenfe  of  thefe  words, 
and  even  in   the    fame    fenfe,  as  children, 

fervants, 
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fervants,  fubje6ls,  are  rewarded  and  pun- 
ifhed  by  thofe  who  govern  them. 

And  thus  the  whole  analogy  of  nature, 
the  whole  prefent  courfe  of  things,  moil 
fully  fhows,  that  there  is  nothing  incre- 
dible in  the  general  doctrine  of  religion  ; 
that  God  will  reward  and  punifh  men  for 
their  a£lions  hereafter  :  nothing  incredible, 
I  mean,  arifing  out  of  the  notion  of  re- 
warding and  punifhing.  For  the  whole 
courfe  of  nature  is  a  prefent  inftance  of  his 
exercifing  that  government  over  us,  which 
implies   in  it    rewarding    and  punifhing.    . 

BUT  as  divine  punilhment  is  what  men 
chiefly  object  againft,  and  are  mofl;  unwil- 
ling to  allow;  it  may  be  proper  to  menti- 
on fome  circumftances  in  the  natural  courfe 
of  punilhments  at  prefent,  which  are  analo- 
gous to  what  religion  teaches  us  concerning 
a  future  ftate  of  puniihment :  indeed  fo  ana- 
logous, that,  as  they  add  a  further  credibi- 
ity  to  it,  fo  they  cannot  but  raife  a  mofl 
ferious  apprehenfion  of  it  in  thofe  who  will 
attend  to  them. 

It  has  been  now  obferved,  that  fuch  and 
fuch  miferies  naturally  follow  fuch  and 
fuch  actions  of  imprudence  and  willfulnefs, 

as 
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as  well  as  aftions  more  commonly  and 
more  diftm6i:J7  confidered  as  vicious ;  and 
that  thefe  cdnfequences,  when  they  may 
be  fore feen,  are  properly  natural  puniili- 
ments  annexed  to  fuch  alliens.  For  the 
general  thing  here  infifted  upon,  is,  not 
that  we  fee  a  great  deal  of  mifery.  in  the 
world,  but  a  o^reat  deal  which  men  brins: 
upon  themfelves  by  their  own  behavi- 
our, which  they  might  have  forefeen  and 
avoided.  Now  the  circumftances  of  thefe 
natural  punifhments,  particularly  deferving 
bur  attention,  are  fuch  as  thefe  ;  that  often- 
times they  follow,  or  are  infli(£t:ed  in  con- 
fequence  of  a£lions,  which  procure  many 
prefent  advantages,  and  are  accompanied 
with  much  prefent  pleafure  :  for  inflance, 
ficknefs  and.  untimely  death  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  intemperance,  though  accompa- 
nied with  the  higheil:  mirth  and  jollity  : 
that  thefe  punifhments  are  often  much 
greater,  than  the  advantages  or  pleafures 
obtained  by  the  a£lion,  of  which  they  are 
the  punifliments  or  confequences  :  that 
though  we.  may  Imagine  a  confliitution  of 
nature,  in  which  ihefe  natural  punifliments, 
which    are  in  fa 61  to   follow,   would   fol- 

E  low 
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low,    immediately  upon   fiich    anions    b.'r- 
ing  done,  or   very   foon  after  ;  we  find  on 
the  contrary  in  our   world,  that   they    are 
often    delayed     a     great  while,  fometimes 
even   till  long    after  the   adlions    occafion- 
ing  them  are   forgot;  fo  that  the  conilita- 
tion  of  nature  is  fuch,  that  delay  of  punilh- 
ment  Isf  no  fort  nor  degree  of'prefumption 
of  final    impunity  :  that    after  fuch  delay, 
thefe  natural  puniihments  or  miferies  often 
come,  not   by  degrees,  but  fuddenly   with 
violence,  and  at  once;  however,  the  chief 
mi'fery  often  does- :  that  as  certainty  of  fuch- 
diftant  mifery  following    fuch  actions,    iS' 
never  afforded  perfons  ;  fo   perhaps  during 
the  actions,  they  have  feldom  a  diftind:  full 
expedation  of  its   following  *  :  and  many 
times  the  cafe   is  only  thus,,  that  they  fee 
in  general,  or  may  fee,  the  credibility,  that 
intemperance,  fuppofe,    will  bring  after  it 
difeafcs  ;  civil  crimes,  civil  punifhments  ; 
when  yet  the  real  pirobability  often  is,  that 
they  fhallefcape;  but  things  notwithftanding 
take    their   dcfiined  courfe,  and  the  mifery 
inevitably   follows   at    its   appointed    time^ 

*  See  Part  M.  Ch.  viv 

in 
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m  very   many  of  thefe  cafes.     Thus   alfo 
though  youth   may  be  alledged  as  an   ex- 
cufe   for  rafhnefs  and  folly,  as  being  natu* 
rally  thoughtlefs,  and   not  clearly  forefee- 
ing    all    the  confequences     of    being  un- 
tra6lable    and    profligate ;    this    does     not 
liinder,    but  that    thefe  confequences    fol- 
low, and    are    grievoufly   felt    throughout 
the  .whole  courfe  of  mature  life.      Habits 
contrafted  even  in  that  age,  are  often  utter 
ruin:  and  men's  fuccefs  in  the  world,  not 
otUy  in  the  common  fenfe  of  worldly  fuc- 
cefs, but    their  real  happinefs  and    mifery 
depends  in  a  great  degree,  and  in  various 
ways,    upon    the    manner   in    which   they 
pafs     their     youth  ;     which    confequences 
they  for  the  mod:    part   negle£l  toconfider, 
and  perhaps    feldom    can    probably  be   laid 
to  believe,    beforehand.     It  requires  alfo  to 
be  mentioned,  that    in    numberlefs    cafes, 
the  natural  courfe  of  thin^-s  affords   us  op- 
portuftities  for  procuring  advantages  to  our- 
felves  at   certain  timfes,  w^hich   we    cannot 
procure  u^hen  we  will ;  nor  ever  recall   the 
opportunities,  if  we  have  negle"£led  them.  In- 
deed the .  general  courfe  of  nature  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this.     If,  during  the  opportunity  of 

E  ?-  youth 
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youth,  perfons  are  indocile  and  felf-willetir 
they  inevitably   fuffer  in  their  future   life, 
for  want  of  thofe  acquirements,  which  they 
negle(fled   the    natural  feafon  of  attaining,.'*^ 
If  the  hufbandman  lets  his   feed  time  pafs 
1     without  fowing,  the  whole  year  is   loft  to 
him   beyond    recovery.      In    like    manner, 
though    after    men    have    been    guilty    of 
folly    and    extravagance    up    to    a    certain, 
degree,  it   is  often  in  their  power,  for  in- 
ftance,  to   retrieve    their  a'ffairs,  to  recover 
their  health  and   character  ;  at  leaft  in  good 
meafure :  yet  real   reformation   is  in  many 
.eafes,  of*  no. avail  at  all   towards  prevent- 
ing   the    miferies-,    poverty,     ficknefs,    in 
fam^y,  naturally  *  annexed   to  folly  and   ex- 
travagance  exceeding  that  degree.       There 
is   a  certain  bound  to  imprudence   and  mif- 
behaviour,  which  being  tranfgreffed,  there 
remains   no  place    for    repentance     in    the 
natural  courfe  of  things.     It  is  further  very 
-i   much  to   be  remarked,  that  neglecfts   from 
4  inconfideratenefs,    want  of  attention*,    not 
4-  looking  about    us   to  fee  what  we   have  to 
■^.  do,  are  often    attended   with    confequences 

*  Part  II.  Ch  vi. 
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altogether  as   dreadful,  as  any  a<5live  mif-  -i- 
behaviour,  from  the  moll  extravagant  paf-  -^ 
fion.     x^nd  laflly,  civil    government  being  "- 
natural,  the  punishments    of  it  are  fo  too  : 
and  Ibme  of  thefe    punifhments   are  capi- 
tal ;    as   the  effects   of  a  diffolute  courie  of 
plealure  are  often  mortal.     So  that  many 
natural  punifhments  are  final  *  tohim,  who 

*  The  genefa,!  coniiderstion  of  a  future  {tate  of  pu- 
nilhment  mod  evidently  belongs  to  the  iubjeft  of  na- 
tural religion      But  if  any  of  thefe  refieftions  fhould 
be  thought  to  relate  more  peculiarly  to  this    doftrine 
as  taught  in  Scripture  ;  the, reader  is  delired  to  obferve, 
that   gentile   writers,  both  moralifts  and  poets,  fpeak   ■ 
of  the  future  puniihment  of  the  wicked,  both  as  to  the 
duration  and  degree  of  it,  in  a  like  manner  of  expref- 
fion  and  of  defcription,  as  the  Scripture  does.    So  that 
all  which  can  politively  be  aiTerted  to  be  matter  of  mere 
revelation  with  regard  to  tJiis   dotflrine,  feems  to  be, 
that  the  great  diftindlioa  betw.een  the  righteous   and 
the  wicked,  faall  be  made  at  the  end   of  this  world  ; 
that  each  (hall  -then  receive  according  to  his  deferts. 
Reafon  did,  as  it  well  might,  conclude  that  it  fhould, 
finally  and  upon  the  whole,  be  well  with  the  righte- 
ous, and  ill  with  the  wicked  :    but  it  could  not   be 
•determined,  upon   any   principles  of  reafon,  whether 
;human  creatures  might  not  have  been  appointed   to 
.pafs    through  other  ftates    of  life   and  being,  before 
that  diftribucive  juilice  fliould   finally  and  cffeftually 
E  2  take 
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incurs  them,  if  confidered  only  in  his  tem- 
poral capacity  :  and  feem  inflidled  by  natu- 
ral appointment,  either  to  remove  the  of- 
fender out  of  the  way  of  being  further  m\{- 
chievous;  or  as  an  example,  though  fre- 
quently a  difregarded  one-,  go  thofe  who  are 
left  behind.  •    '  '  ^''i^^^ 

Thefe  things  are  not,  wha1:  we  '  call  ac- 
cidental, or  to  be  met  with  only  now  and 
then;  but  they  are  things  of  every  day's 
experience  :  they  proceed  from  general  laws, 
very  general  ones,  by  which  God  governs 
the  world,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  his  pro- 
vidence. And  they  are  fo  analogous,  to 
what  religion  teaches  us  concerning  the 
future  puniihmentof  the  wicked,  fo  much 
of  a  piece  Avith  it,  that  both  would  be 
naturally  expreffed  in  the  very  fame  words, 
and  manner  of  defcription.  In  the  book 
of  Proverbs  t>  for  inflance,  wifdom  is  in- 
take place.  Revelation  teaches  us,  that  the  next  ftate 
of  things  after  the  prefent,  is  appointed  for  executi- 
on of  this  jullice  ;  that  it  Ihall  be  no  longer  delay- 
ed ;  but  the  myftery  of  God,  the  great  myflery  of  his 
fiif^ring  vice  and  confulion  to  prevail,  fhall  then  be 
finifned  ;  and  he  will  take  to  him  his  great  power 
and  w^Il  reign,  by  rendering  to  every  man  according  to 
bis  V70rks. 

t  Chap.  I.    - 

troduced 
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trodaced,  as  frequenting  the  mofl  public 
places  of  r&fort,  and  as  rejected  vvhen  fhe 
otters  herfelf  as  the  natural  appointed  guide 
of  human  life.  "  How  long,  fpeaking  to 
thofe  who  are  paffing  through  it,  how 
long,  ye  fimple  ones,  will  ye  love  folly, 
and  the  fcorners  delight  in  their  fcorning, 
and  fools  hate  knowledge  ?  Turn  ye  at 
my  reproof.  Behold,  1  will  pour  ^out  my- 
ipirit  upon  you,"  I  will  make  known  my 
w-ords  unto  you.  But  upon  bein^  ne- 
glecled,  "  becaufe  I  have  called,  and  ye  re- 
fufed,  I  have  ftretched  out  my  hand,  and 
no  maQ  regardeth  ;  but  ye  have  fet  at 
nought  ail  my  cotinfel,  and  would  none 
of  my  reproof  :  I  alfo  ^  will  laugh  at  your 
calamity,  I  will  mock  whea  your  fear 
Cometh  ;  when  your  fear  cometh  as  defo- 
lation,  and  you-r  deilruction  conaeth  as  a 
whirlwind  ;  when  difcrefs  and  anguifli 
cometh  upon  you.  Then  fhall  they  call 
upon  me,  but  I  w411  not  anfwer ;  they 
ihair  feek  me  early,  but  they  fliall  not 
find  mc."  This  paffage,  ev^ery  one  fees, 
is  poetical,  and  fome  parts  of  it  are  highly 
figurative ;  but  their  meaning  obvious. 
And  the  thhig  intended  is  expreffed  more 
E  4  literally 
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literally  in  the  following  words  :  "  For 
that  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not 
chufe  the  fear  of  the  Lord  *  therefore 
iliall  they  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own 
way,  and  be  filled  with  their  own  devices. 
For  the  fecurity  of  the  iimple  ihall  flay 
them,  and  the  profperity  of  fools  fliall  def- 
troy  them."  And  the  whole  paflage  is  fo 
equally  applicable,  to  what  we  experience 
in  the  prefent  world,  concerning*  the  con- 
fequences  of  men's  adions,  and  to  what 
religion  teaches  us  as  to  be  expe^Sbed  in 
another,  that  it  may  be  queftioned  which 
of  the  two    was    principally  intended. 

Indeed  when  one  has  been  recoile£ling 
the  proper  proofs  i)f  a  future  flate  of  re- 
wards and  puniihments,  nothing  methinks 
can  give  one  fo  feniible  an  appreheifi'fion 
of  the  latter,  or  reprefentatiop  of  it  to  the 
mind;  as  obierving,  that  after  the  many 
difregarded  checks,  admonitions  and  warn- 
ings, which  people  meet-  with  in  the  ways 
of  vice  and  folly  and  extravagance;  Warn- 
ings from  their  very  nature  ;  from  the  ex- 
"amples  of  others  ;  from  the  leffer  incon- 
veniences which  they  bring  upon  them- 
felves ;  from  the  inftrudions  of   wife  and 

'  virtuous 
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virtuous  men  :  after  thefe  have  been  long 
defpifed,  fcorned,  ridiculed  ;  after  the  chief 
bad  confequences,  temporal  confequences, 
of  their  follies,  ha'/e  been  delayed  for  a 
great  while  ;  at  length  they  break  in  ir- 
refiflibly,  like  an  armed  force  :  repentance 
is  too  late  to  relieve,  and  can  ferve  only 
to  aggravate  their  diftrefs  :  the  cafe  is  be- 
come defperate  ;  and  poverty  and  ficknefs, 
remorfe  aiid  anguifh,  infamy  and  death, 
the  effedls  of  their  own  doings,  overwhelm 
them,  beyond  poffibility  of  remedy  or  ef- 
cape.  This  is  an  account  of  what  is  in 
fa£t  the    general  conftitution  of  nature. 

]t  is  not  in  any  fort  meant,  that  ac- 
cording to  what  appears  at  prefent  of  the 
natural  courfe  of  thing,  men  are  always 
uniformly  punifhed  in  proportion  to  their 
mifbehaviour  ;  but  that  there  are  very  many 
inftances  of  mifbehaviour  punifhed  in  the 
feveral  ways  now  mentioned,  and  very 
dreadful  inflances  too  ;  fufficient  to  {how 
what  the  laws  of  the  univerfe  may  admit ; 
and,  if  thoroughly  confidered,  fufficient 
fully  to  anfwer  all  objection  againfl:  the 
credibility  of  a  future  ftate  of  punifhrnencs, 
from  any  imagioations,   that   the  frailty  of 

our 
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our  nature  and  external  temptations  alpiojfl 
annlhiiafe  the  guilt  of  human  vices  :  as 
well  as  objections  of  another  fort  ;  from 
neceffity  ;  from  fuppoiitions,  that  the/ >vill 
of  an  infinite  being  cannot  be  contradicted 
or  that  he  muft  be  incapable  of  offence  and 
provocation -j-.' 

E.ell£<£Lions  of  this  kind  are  not  without 
their  terrors  to  ferious  perlons,  the,  moll: 
free  Yrcm  enthufiafm,  and  of  the  greateft 
Ih'ength  of  ,mind  :  but  it  is  fit  things  be 
ftated  and  confidered  as  they  really  are. 
And  there  is,,  in  the  prefent  age,  a  cer- 
tain fearlelTnefs,  with  regard  to  what  may 
be  hereafter  under  the  government  of  God, 
which,  nothing  Jbut  an  univerfai  acknow-  -^ 
ledged  demonflration  on  the  fide  of  atheifm, 
can  jftflify  ;  and  which  makes  it  quite  ne- 
ceila^ry,  that  men  be  reminded,  and  if 
poiiible  made 'to  feel,  that  there  is  no 
fort  of  ground  for  beiilg  thus  prefumptu- 
ous.  even  upon  the  mofb  fc^ptical  prin- 
ciples. For,  may  it  not  be  faid  of  any 
perfon  upon  his  being  born  into  the  world, 
he    ma/!;  behave  fo,  as  to   be  of  no  fervice 

t  See  Cli.   iv;    and  Ch,  vi. 

to 
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to  it,  but  by  being  made  an  example  of 
the  woeful  effe6ls  of  vice  and  folly  !  That 
he  may,  as  any  one  may,  if  he  will,  in- 
cur an  infamous  execution,  from  the  hands 
of  civil  juflice  ;  or  in  fome  other  courfe 
of  extravagance  fhorten  his  days  :  or  bring 
upon  himfelf  infamy  and  difeafes  w^orfethan 
death  ?  So  that  it  had  been  better  for  him, 
even  with  regard  to  the  prefent  world,  that 
he  had  never  been  born.  And  is  there 
any  pretence  of  reafon,  -for  people  to  think 
themfelves  fecure,  and  talk  as  if  they  had 
certain  proof,  that  let  them  a6t  as  licenti- 
oufly  as  they  will,  there  can  be  nothing 
analogous  to  this,  with  regard  to  a  future 
and  more  general  intereft,  under  the  pro- 
vidence  and  government  of  the  fame  God. 


CHAR 
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OF  THE  MORAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  GOD. 

A  S  the  manifold  appearances  ^of  defign, 
-*-  -^  and  final  caufes,  in  the  conftitution  of 
the  world,  prove  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  in- 
tellis^ent  mind;  io  the  particular  final  caufes 
of  pleafure  and  pain  diftributed  among  his 
creatures,  prove  that  they  are  under  his  go- 
vernment ;  what  may  be  called  his  natural 
government  of  creatures  endued  with  fenfe 
and  reafon,  This,  however,  implies  fome- 
,what  more  than  feems  ufually  attended  to^ 
when  we  fpeak  of  God's  natural  govern- 
ment of  the  word..  It  implies  government 
of  the  very  fam.e  kind  with  that,  which  a 
a  mafter  exercifes  over  his  fefvants,  or  a 
civil  magiflrate  over  his  fubjefts.  Thefe 
latter  inftancfes  of  final  caufes  as  really  prove 
an  intelligent  Governor  of  the,\jgorld,  in  the 
{tn(Q  now  meatipriSd,  and  before  *  diil:inctly 

*  Cliap.  ii. 

*"  treated 
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'  treated  of :  as  any  other  inftances  of  final 
*caufes  prove  an  intelligent  Maker  of  it. 

But  this  alone  does  not  appear  at  firft 
fight  to  determine  any  thing  certainly,  con- 
cerning the  moral  chara£ler  of  the  author 
of  nature,  confidered  in  this  relation  of  go- 
vernment ;  does  not  afcertain  his  govern- 
ment to  be  moral y  or  prove  that  he  is  the 
righteous  Judge  of  the  world.  Moral  go- 
vernment confifts,  not  barely  in  rewarding 
and  punifhing  men  for  their  aftions,  which 
the  moft  tyrannical  perfon  may  do  :  but 
rewarding  the  righteous  and  punifhing  the 
wicked  ;  in  rendering  to  men  according  to 
their  actions,  confidered  as  good  or  evil. — 
And  the  perfedion  of  moral  government 
confifts  in  doing  this,  with  regard  to  all 
intelligent  creatures,  in  an  exa£l  proportion 
to  their  perfonal  merits  or  demerits. 

Some  men  feem  ro  think  the  only  charac- 
ter of  the  Author  of  nature  to  be  that  of 
fimple  abfolute  benevolence.  This  confi- 
dered as  a  principle  of  action  and  infinite  in 
degree,  is  a  difpofition  to  produce  the  gr^at- 
efl:  polfible  happinefs,  without  regard  to 
perfons  behaviour,  otherwife  than  as  fuch 
regard  would  produce  higher  degrees  of  it : 

and 
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and  fuppofmg  this  to  be  the  only  charac- 
ter of    God,   veracity  and  juftice    in    him 
would  be  nothing  but  benevolence  conduc- 
ted by  wifdom.     Now  furely  this  ought  not 
to  be  afierted,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  ;  foi 
we    {hould  fpeak    with  cautious   reverence 
upon  fuch  a  fubje£l :  and  v/hether  it  can  be 
proved  or  no,  is   not  the  thing  here  to  be 
inquired  into  ;  but  whether  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  and   conduft   of  the  world,  a  righte- 
ous government  be  not  difcernibly  planned 
but  :  which   neceflarily  implies  a  righteous 
Governor.     There  may  poffibly  be  in  the 
creation,  beings,  to  whom  the  Author  of 
nature  manifefts  himfelf,    under  this  moil 
amiable  of  all  characters,    this   of  infinit;^ 
abfolute  benevolence ;  ^  for  it   is    the  moft 
amiable,  fuppoling  it  not,  as  perhaps  it  is 
not,  incompatible  with  juflice  :  but  he  ma- 
hifefts  himfelf  to  us  under  the  character  of  a 
righteous  Governor.     He  may,  confiftently 
with  this,  be    fimply  and   abfplutely  bene- 
volent, in  the  fenfe  notv  explained  :  but  lie 
is,  for  he  has  given  us  a  proof  in  the  con- 
ftitution  and  conduct  of  the  world  i'hat  he 
is,  a  Governor  over  fervants,  as  he  rewards 
and  puniilies  us  for  our  a£):ions.     And  in 
4  ■'  the 
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rhe  conftitution  and  condu^L  of  it,  he  may 
ilfo  have  siiven,  belides  the  reafon  of  the 
thing,  and  thg  natural  prefagcs  of  confci^ 
tnce,  clear  and  diilinct  intimations,  that 
his  government  is  righteous  or  moral :  clear 
to  fuch  as  think  the  nature  of  it  deferving 
their  attention  ;  and  yet  not  to  every  care- 
lefs  perfon,  who  cafts  a  tranfient  reflection 
upon  the  fubjecl*. 

But  it  is  particularly  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  divine  government,  which  we  experi-" 
ence  ourfelves  under  in  the'prefent  ftate^ 
taken  alone,  is  allowed  not  to  be  the  per-^ 
fedion  of-  moral  governmenf :  and  yet  this 
by  no  means  hinders,  but  that  there  may 
be  fomewhat,  be  it  more  more  or  lefs,  truly 

*^The  objeftiotis  agaiiift  religion,  fi'om  the  evi- 
dence of  it  not  being  -univerfal,  nor  fo  llrong  as  might 
poffibly  have  been,  may  be  urgecf  sg^lnll  natural  reli- 
,;ion,  as  well  as  againft  revealed.  And  therefore  the 
coniideration  of  them  belongs  to  the  firll  part  of  this 
tveatiie,  as  well  as  thefecond.  ■  But  as  thofe  obicctions 
are  chiefly  urged  againft  revealed  religion,  I  chcfe  to 
confider  them  in  the  fecond  part.  And  the  anfwer  to 
them  there,  Ch.  vi.  as  urged  agauiil  Chriftianity,  be- 
ing almoft  equally  applicable  to  them  as  'Urged  againll 
the  religion  of  nature,  to  av'id  repetition,  the  reader 
^;  referred  to  that  chapter, 

moral 
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moral  in  it.  A  righteoiTs  •  government  may 
plainly  appear  to  be  carried  on  to  fome  de- 
gree :  enough  to  give  us  the  apprehenlion 
that.it  fnall  be  compleated,  or  carried  on 
^to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  religion, 
teaches  us  it  fliall ;  but  which  cannot  ap- 
pear, till  much  more  of  the  Divine  admi- 
niftration  be  feen,  than  can  in  the  prefent 
life  :  and  the  defign  of  this  chapter  is,  to. 
inquire,  how  far  this  is  the  cafe  :  how  far, 
over  and  above  the  moral  nature*  w^hich 
God  has  given  us,  and  our  natural  notion 
of  him  as  righteous  Governor  of  thofe  his 
creatures,  to  whom  he  has  given  this  na- 
ture-)-; I  fay  how  far  befides  this,  the  prin- 
cinles  and  beginnings  of  a  moral  govern- 
ment over  the'  world  may  be  difcerned,  not- 
withftanding,  and  amidft  allthe  corifufion 
and  diforder  of  it. 

Now  one  might  mention  here,  what 
has  been  often  urged  with  great  force,  that 
in  general,  lefs  uneafinefs  and  more  fatisfac- 
tion,  are  more  the  natural  confequences  i  of 
ji  virtuous  than  of  a  vicious  courfe  of  life^ 

*  DilTertation  2,  f  Ch.  vi 

X  See  Lord  Skaftefbury's  Inquiry  concerning  Vir- 
tue, Part  II. 

in 
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in  the  prefent  ftate,  as  an  inltance  of  a  mo- 
ral government  eftabliflied  in  nature;  an 
instance  of  it,  collecSled  from  experience 
and  prefent  matter  of  fa£l.  But  it  muft  be 
owned,  a  thin^  of  difficulty  to  weigh  and 
balance  pleafures  and  uneafineffes,  each 
amongft  themfelves,  and  alfo  againfi:  each 
other,  fo  as  to  make  an  eftimate  v/ith  any 
'exa6lnefs  of  the  overplus  of  happinefs  on 
the  fide  of  virtue :  and  it  is  not  impoilible, 
that,  amidfl:  the  infinite  diforders  of  the 
world,  there  may  be  exceptions  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  virtue ;  even  with  regard  to  thol^ 
perfons,  whofe  courfe  of  life  from  their 
youth  up,  has  been  blamelefs  ;  and  more 
with  regard  to  thofe,  who  have  gone  on  for 
fome  time  in  the  ways  of  vice,  and  have 
afterwards  reformed.  For  fuppofe  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  latter  cafe ;  a  perfon  with  his 
paffions  inflamed,  his  natural  faculty  of 
felf- government  ipipaired  by  habits  of  in- 
dulgence, and  w4th  all  vices  about  him^ 
like  fo  many  harpies,  craving  for  their  ac- 
cuftomed  gratification  :  who  can  fay  how 
long  it  might  be,  before  fuch  a  perfon 
would  find  more  fatisfaSrion  in  the  reafon- 
ablenefs   and  prefent   good  confequences  of 

F  virtue. 
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virtue,  than  difficulties   and    felf-denial    in 
the  reflraints  of  it  ?     Experience  alfb  fliows, 
that  men  can,  to  a  great  degree,  get    over 
their  fenfe  of  fhame,  fo  as   that  by  profef- 
fing  themfelves  to  be  without  principle,  and 
avowing  even  direct  villany,   they   can  fup- 
port  themfelves  againft  the  infamy  of  it. — 
But  as  the  ill  a^lions   of  any  one  will  pro- 
■    bably  be  more  talked  of,  and  oftener  throw^n 
1    in  his   way,  upon  his  reformation  ;  fo  the 
h   infamy  of  them  will   be  much  m.ore  felt, 
i    after  the  natural  fenfe  of  virtue  and  of  ho- 
i-  nour   is   recovered.       UneaiinefTes    of   this 
kind  ought  indeed  to  be  put  to  the  account 
of  former   vices  :  yet  it  will  be  faid,  they 
are  in  part  the  confequences  of  reformation. 
Still  I  am  far  from   allowing  it  doubtful, 
whether  virtue,  upon   the  whole,  be   hap- 
pier than  yice  in  the  prefent  world.     But  if 
it  were,  yet  the  beginnings   of  a  righteous 
adminiftration   may,     beyond    all   quefl:ion 
be  found  in  nature,  if  we  will  attentively  in- 
quire after  them.     And, 

I,  In  W'hateyer  manner  the  notion  of 
God's  moral  goyernment  over  the  world 
might  be  treated,  if  it  did  not  appear,  whe- 
ther he  were  in  a  proper  fenfe  our  governor 

at 
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at  all :  yet  when  it  is  certain  matter  of  ex- 
perience, that  he  does  manifeft  himfelf  to 
us  under  the  character  of  a  Governor,  in 
the  fenfe  explained  *  ;  it  muft  deferve  to  be 
confidered,  whether  there  be  not  reafon  to 
apprehend,  that  he  may  be  a  righteous  or 
moral  Governor.  Since  it  appears  to  be  h&.^ 
that  God  does  govern  mankind  by  the  me- 
thod of  rewards  and  punifliments,  accord- 
ing to  fome  fettled  rules  of  diftribution  ;  it 
is  furely  a  queftion  to  be  aiked,  What  pre- 
lumption  is  there  againft  his  finally  rev/ard- 
ing  and  punifhing  them,  according  to  this 
particular  rule,  namely,  as  they  a6t  reafon- 
ably  or  unreafonably,  virtuoufly  or  vici- 
oufly  ?  Since  rendering  men  happy  of  mi- 
ferabie  by  this  rule,  certainly  falls  in,  much 
more  falls  in,  with  our  natural  apprehen- 
fions  and  fenfe  of  things,  than  doing  fo  by 
any  other  rule  whatever  :  iince  rewarding 
and  puniiliing  a<£lions  by  any  other  rule, 
would  appear  much  harder  to  be  accounted 
for,  by  minds  formed  as  he  has  formed  ours. 
Be  the  evidence  of  religion  then  more  or 
lefs  clear,  the  expedlation  which  it  raifes  in 

*  Ch.  n 

F  2  us. 
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US,  that  the  righteous  fhall,  upon  the  whole, 
he  happy,  and  the  wicked  miferable,  can- 
not however  poffibly  be  confidered  as  ab- 
furd  or  chimerical ;  becaufe  it  is  no  more 
than  an  expe6lation,  that  a  method  of  go- 
vernment already  begun,  ihall  be  carried 
on,  the  method  of  rewarding  and  punifliing 
anions  ;  and  fhall  be  carried  on  by  a  parti- 
cular rule,  which  unavoidably-  appears  to  us 
at  firft  fight  more  natural  than  any  other, 
the  rule  which  we  call  diftributive  juf- 
tice.     Nor, 

II.  Ought  it  to  be  entirely  paffed  over, 
that  tranquillity,  fatisfaclion,  and  external 
advantages,  being  the  natural  confequences 
of  prudent  management  of  ourfelves,  and 
our  affairs ;  and  rafhnefs,  profligate  negli- 
gence, and  wilful  folly,  bringing  after 
them  many  inconveniences  and  fufferings  ; 
thefe  afford  inftances  of  a  right  conflitution 
of  nature:  as  the  correction  of  children,  for 
their  own  fakes,  and  by  way  of  example, 
when  they  run  into  danger  or  hurt  them- 
felves,  is  a  part  of  right  education.  And 
thus,  that  God  governs  the  world  by  gene- 
ral fixt  laws,  that  he  has  endued  us  with 
capacities  of  reflexion  upon  this  conflitution 
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of  things,  and  forefeeing^  the  good  and  bad 
confequences  of  our  behaviour ;  plainly  im- 
plies fome  fort  of  moral  government ;  fince 
from  fuch  a  coniliitutiori  of  things  it  can- 
not but  follow,  that  prudence  and  impru- 
dence, which  are  of  the  nature  of  virtue 
and  vice*,  muft  be,  as  they  are,  refpec- 
tively  rewarded  and  punifhed. 

III.  From  the  natural  courfe  of  things, 
vicious  a6lions  are,  to  a  great  degree,  actu- 
ally punifhed  as  mifchievous  to  fociety  :  and 
belides  punifhment  actually  inflicted  upon 
this  account,  there  is  alfo  the  fear  and  ap- 
prehenfion  of  it  in  thofe  perfons  whofe 
crimes  have  rendered  them  abnoxioiis  to  it, 
in  cafe  of  a  difcovery ;  this  ftate  of  fear  be- 
ing itfelf  often  a  very  confiderable  punifh- 
ment.  The  natural  fear  and  apprehenfioii 
of  it  too,  which  reflrains  from  fuch  crimes, 
is  a  declaration  of  nature  againft  them.  It 
is  necefTary  to  the  very  being  of  fociety, 
that  vices  deftrufitive  of  it  fliould  be  punifli- 
ed  as  being  fo  ;  the  vices  of  falfehood,  injuf- 
tice,  cruelty  :  which  punifhment  therefore 
is  as  natural  as  fociety ;  and  fo  is  an  inflance 

*  See  DilTertation  II. 
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of  a  kind  of  moral  government,     naturally 
eftabliilied  and  actually  taking  place.     And, 
fmce  the  certain  natural  courfe   of  things  is 
the  conduct   of  Providence  or  the  govern- 
ment   of  God,     though  carried  on  by  the 
inftrumentality    of     men ;     the  obfervation 
here  made  amounts   to  this,    that  mankind 
find  them.felves    placed  by  him  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,    as  that    they  are    unavoidably' 
accountable     for   their  behaviour,     and   are 
often    puniilied,    and    fometimes  revv^arded 
under    his    government,       in  the    view   of 
their  being  mifchievous,  or  emxinently    be- 
neficial to  fociety. 

If  it  be  ob'eded  that  good  actions,  and 
fuch  as  are  benefi.cial  to  fociety,  are  often 
puniflied,  as  in  the  cafe  of  perfecution  and 
in  other  cafes  ;  and  that  ill  and  mifchievous 
adtions  are  often  rewarded :  it  may  be 
anfwered  difi:in6tiy  ;  firft,  that  this  is  in  no 
fort  neceffary,  and  confequently  not  natu- 
ral, in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  necefiary, 
and  therefore  natural ;  that  ill  or  mifchie- 
vous actions  fhould  be  punifhed :  and  in 
the  next  place,  that  good  actions  are  never 
puniflied,  confidered  as  beneficial  to  fociety, 
nor  ill  a(£tlons   rewarded,     under    the    view 

of 
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oF  their  being  hurtful  to  it.  So  that  it 
Hands  good,  without  anj  thing  on  the  fide 
of  vice  to  be  over-againft  it,  that  the  Author 
of  nature  has  as  truly  direfted,  that  vicious 
a£lions  confidered  as  mifchievous  to  focietj, 
ihould  be  punifhed,  and  put  mankind  un- 
der a  neceliity  of  thus  punifhing  them ;  as 
he  has  directed  and  neceffitated  us  to  pre- 
ferve  our  lives  by  food. 

IV.  In  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  vir- 
tue as  fuch  is  actually  rewarded,  and  vice  as 
fuch  punifhed  :  which  feems  to  afford  an  in- 
flance  or  example,  not  only  of  government, . 
but  of  moral  government,  begun  and  efla- 
blifhed-;  moral  in  the  flridlefi  fenfe  ;  though 
not  in  that  perfection  or  degree  which  reli- 
gion teaches  us  to  expe6t.  In  order  to  fee  this 
more  clearly,  we  muft  diflinguifh  between 
adions  themfelves,  and  that  quality  afcri- 
bed  to  them,  which  we  call  virtuous  or 
vicious.  The  gratification  itielf  of  every  na- 
tural pafiion  mufl  be  attended  with  delight: 
and  acquiiitions  of  fortune,  however  made^ 
are  acquiiitions  of  the  means,  or  materials 
of  enjoyment.  An  adlon  then,  by  ■  which 
any  natural  pafiion  is  gratified  or  fortune 
acquired,      procures  delight    or  advantage* 

F  4  ab- 
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abflracled  from  all  confideration  of  the  mo- 
rality of  fuch  action.  Confequeiitly  the 
pleaiure  or  advantage  in  this  cafe,  is  gained 
by  the  a6lion  itfelf,  not  by  the  morality, 
the  virtuoufnefs  or  vicioufnefs  of  it ;  though 
it  be,  perhaps,  virtuous  or  vicious.  Thus, 
to  fay  fuch  an  action-  or  courfe  of  behavi- 
our, procured  fuch  pleafure  or  advantage, 
or  brought  on  fuch  inconvenience  and  pain, 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  faying,  that 
fuch  good  or  bad  effect  was  owing  to  the 
virtue  or  vice  of  fuch  action  or  behaviour. 
In  one  cafe,  an  a6lion,  abftradted  from  all 
moral  confideration,  produced  its  efFe£l  ;  in 
the  other  cafe,  for  it  will  appear  that  there  are 
fuch  cafes,  the  morality  of  the  a£tion,  the 
queftion  under  a  moral  confideration,  i.  e. 
the  virtuoufnefs  or  vicioufnefs  of  it,  pro- 
duced the  effedt.  Now  I  fay  virtue  as  fuch, 
naturally  procures  confiderable  advantages 
to  the  virtuous  ;  and  vice,  as  fuch,  natu- 
rally occafions  great  inconvenience,  and  even 
mifery  to  the  vicious,  in  very  many  in- 
ftances.  The  effects  of  virtue  and  vice 
upon  the  mind  and  temper,  are  to  be  men- 
tioned as  inftances  of  it.  Vice  as  fuch  is 
naturally  attended  with  fome  fort  of  unea- 

finefs  ; 
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finefs  ;  and,  not  uncommonly,  with  great 
diflurbance  and  apprehenfion.  That  in- 
ward feeling,  which,  refpe£ling  lefTer  mat- 
ters, and  in  familiar  fpeech,  we  call  being 
vexed  with  one's  felf,  and,  in  matters  of 
importance,  and  in  more  ferious  language, 
remorf^  ;  is  an  uneafinefs  naturally  ariiing 
from  an  adion  of  a  man's  own,  refledled 
upon  by  himfelf  as  wrong,  unreafonable, 
faulty,  i.  e.  vicious  in  greater  or  lefs  de- 
grees :  and  this  manifeftly  is  a  different 
feeling  from  that  uneafinefs,  which  arifes 
from  a  fenfe  of  mere  lofs  or  harm.  What 
is  more  common,  than  to  hear  a  man  la- 
menting an  accident  or  event,  and  adding — 
but  however  he  has  the  fatisfadtion  that  he 
cannot  blame  himfelf  for  it ;  or  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  has  the  uneafinefs  of  being 
fen  fib  le  it  was  his  own  doing  ?  Thus  alfo 
the  difturbance  and  fear,  which  often  fol- 
low upon  a  man's  having  done  an  injury, 
arife  from  a  fenfe  of  his  being  blamewor- 
thy ;  otherwife  there  would,  in  many  cafes, 
be  no  ground  of  diflurbance,  nor  any  rea- 
fon  to  fear  refentment  or  fhame.  On  the 
other  hand,  inward  fecurity  and  peace,  and 
a  mind  open  to  the  feveral  gratifications  of 

life, 
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life,  are    the  natural    attendants    of    inno-* 
cence  and  virtue.     To  which  muft  be  added^ 
the  complacency,  fatisfadlion,  and  even  joy  ^ 
of   heart,  which    accompany  the   exercife/ 
the  real  exercife,    of  gratitude,  frieiidfliip, 
benevolence. 

And  here,  1  think,  ought  to  be  menti- 
oned, the  fears  of  future  punifhment,  and 
peaceful  hopes  of  a  better  life,  in  thofe 
who  fully  believe,  or  have  any  ferious 
apprehenfion  of  religion  j  becaufe  thefe 
hopes  and  fears  are  prefent  uneafinefs  and 
fatisfa6lion  to  the  mind  ;  and  cannot  be  got  . 
rid  of  by  great  part  of  the  world,  even  by 
men  vi^ho  have  thought  moft  thoroughly 
upon  that  fubje6l  of  religion  ;  and  no  one 
can  fay,  how  confide rable  this  uneafinefs 
and  fatisfa£lion  may  be,  or  what  upon  the 
whole  it  may  amount  to. 

In  the  next  place  comes  in  the  confider- 
ation,  that  all  honefl:  and  good  men  are  dif- 
pofed  to  befriend  honefl:  good  men  as 
fuch,  and  to  difcountenance  the  vicious  as 
fuch,  and  do  fo  in  fome  degree  ,  indeed  in 
a  confiderable  degree  from  which  favour 
and  difcoura2:ement  cannot  but  arife 
.confiderable  advantage  and  inconvenience^ 
And    though  the  generality   of  the  world 

have 
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have  little  regard  to  the  morality  of  their 
own  adiions,  and  may  he  fuppofed  to  have 
lefs  to  that  of  others,  when  they  themfelves 
are   not    concerned  ;    yet    let    any    one    be 
known  to  be  a  man  of  virtue,  fome  how  or 
other,  he  will  be  favoured,  and  good  offices 
Will  be  dojie  him,  fome  regard  to  his   cha- 
racler,    without  remote  views,  occafionally 
and  in   fome  low   degree,  I  think,  by  the 
generality  of  the  world,    as   it  happens  to 
come  in   their  way.       Public  honours  too 
and  advantages. are  the  natural  confequences, 
are  fometimes  at  leafl:  the  confequences  in 
facl,  of  virtuous    actions  ;  of  eminent  juf- 
nce,   fidelity,   charity,  love  to  our  country, 
confidered  in   the   viev/    of  being  virtuous. 
And  fometimes  even  death  itfelf,  often  in- 
famy, and  external  inconveniences,  are  the 
public  confequences  of  vice   as  vice.     For 
ihflance,  the  fenfe  which  mankind  have  of 
tyranny,  injuftice,  oppreiTion,  additional  to 
the   mere  feeling    or  fear    of   mifery,  has 
doubtlefs    been     inftrumental    in    bringing 
about    revolutions     which   make    a    figure 
even  in   the  hillory  of  the  world.     For  it 
plain,  men  refent  injuries  as  implying  faulti- 
nels,  and  retaliale,  nor   merely  under   the 

■  notion 
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notion   of  having   received   hafm,    but   of 
having  received  wrong  ; '  and  they  have  this 
refentment   in  behalf  of  others,  as  well  as 
of  themfelves.     So  likewife    even  the    ge- 
nerality   are,  in  fome  degree,  grateful  and 
difpofed  to  return  good  offices,  not  merely 
becaufe  fuch   an  one  has  been  the  occafion 
of  good  to  them,  but  under  the  view,  that 
fuch  good  offices  implied  kind  intention  and 
good  defer t  in  the  doer.     To  all  this  may 
be  added,  two  or  three  particular  things, 
which,  many  perfons  will  think  frivolous  ; 
but  to  me  nothing  appears  fo,  which  at  all 
comes   in   towards  determining  a    queftion 
of  fuch  importance^    as,  whether  there  be, 
or  be  not,  a  moral  inftitution  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  ftridefl  fenfe    moral,  vifibly 
eftablifhed  and  begun  in  nature.     The  par- 
ticular  things  are  thefe  :  that  in  domeftic 
government,    which   is  doubtlefs  natural, 
children  and  others  alfo   are  very  generally 
puniflied,  for  falfehood,    and  injuflice,  and 
ill    behaviour,  as   fuch,    and   rewarded  for 
the  contrary  ;  which    are  inilances   where 
veracity,  and  juftice,  and  right  behaviour, 
as  fuch,  are  naturally  enforced  by  rewards 
and   puniffiments,    whether   more   or   lefs 

eoii- 
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confiderable  in  degree  :  that,  though  civil 
government  be  fuppofed  to  take  cognizance 
of  actions  in  no  other  view  than  as  prejudi- 
cial to  fociety,  without  refpe6t  to  the  im- 
morality of  them ;  yet  as  inch  aflions  are 
immoral,  fo  the  fenfe  which  men  have  of 
the  immorality  of  them,  very  greatly 
contributes,  in  different  ways,  to  bring  of- 
fenders to  juflice  :  and  that  entire  abfence 
of  all  crime  and  guilt  in  the  moral  fenfe, 
when  plainly  appearing,  will  almoft  of 
courfe  procure,  and  circumftances  of  ag- 
gravated guilt  prevent,  a  remiffion  of  the 
penalties  annexed  to  civil  crimes,  in  many 
cafes,  though  by  no  means  in  all. 

Upon  the  whole  they,  befides  the  good 
and  bad  efFeiSts  of  virtue  and  vice  upon  men's 
own  minds,  the  courfe  of  the  world  does, 
in  fome  meafure,  turn  upon  the  approba- 
tion or  difapprobation  of  them,-  as  fuch,  in 
others.  The  fenfe  of  well  and  ill  doing, 
the  prefages  of  confcience,  the  love  of 
good  characters  and  diflike  of  bad  ones, 
honour,  fhame,  refentment,  gratitude ;  all 
thefe,  confidered  in  themfelves,  and  in  their 
effeCls,  do  afford  manifeft  real  inftances  of 
virtue   as   fuch  naturally  favoured,  and  of 

vice 
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vice  as  fuch  dlfcountenanced,  more  or  lefs, 
in  the  daily  courfe  of  human  life  ;  in  every 
age,  in  every  relation,  in  every  general  cir- 
cumftance  of  it.  That  God  has  given  us 
a  moral  nature*,  may  mofl;  juflly  be  urged 
as  a  proof  of  our  being  under  his  moral 
government :  but  that  he  has  placed  us  in 
a  condition,  which  gives  this  nature,  as 
one  may  fpeak,  fcope  to  operate,  and  in 
which  it  does  unavoidably  operate  i.  e.  in- 
fluence man  to  a£l,  fo  as  thus  to  favour  and 
reward  virtue,  and  difcountenance  and  pu- 
nifh  vice;  this  is  not  the  farrie,  but  a  fur- 
ther, additional  proof  of  his  moral  goveru- 
ment :  for  it  is  an  inftance  of  it.  The  firft 
is  a  proof,  that  he  will  finally  favour  and 
fupport  virtue  effectually  :  the  fecond  is  an 
example  of  his  favouring  and  fupporting  it 
at  prefent,  in  fome  degree. 

If  a  more  difl:in6t  inquiry  be  made, 
whence  it  arifes  that  virtue  as  fuch  is  often 
rewarded,  and  vice  as  fuch  is  punifned,  and 
this  rule  never  inverted  :  it  will  be  found  to 
proceed,  in  part,  immediately  from  the  mo- 
ral nature  itfelf,  which  God  has  given  us  ; 
and  alfo  in  part,  from  his  having  given  us, 

*  See  DiiTertation  II. 
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together  with  this  nature,  fo  great  a  power 
over  each  other's  happinefs  and  mifery. — 
For  firft,  it  is  certain,  that  peace  and  de- 
light, in  fome  degree,  and  upon  fome  occa- 
fions,  is  the  neceffary  and  prefent  efFed  of 
virtuous  pra6tice  ;  an  effect  arifing  immedi- 
ately from  that  conftitution  of  our  nature. 
We  are  fo  made,  that  well-doing  as  fuch 
gives  us  fatisfaftion,  at  leaft,  in  fome  in- 
ftances ;  ill- doing  as  fuch,  in  none.  And 
fecondly,  from  our  moral  nature,  joined 
with  God's  having  put  our  happinefs  and 
mifery  in~  many  refpe6ls  in  each  other's 
power,  itcannot  but  be,  that  vice,  as  fuch, 
fome  kinds  and  inflances  of  it  at  leafl,  will 
be  infamous,  and  men  will  be  difpofed  to 
punifh  it  as  in  itfelf  deteftabJe  ;  and  the 
villain  v/ill  by  no  means  be  able  always  to 
avoid  feeling  that  infamy,  any  more  than  he 
will  be  able  to  efcape  this  further  punifh- 
ment,  which  mankind  will  be  difpofed  to 
inflidt  upon  him,  under  the  notion  of  his 
deferving  it.  But  there  can  be  nothing  on 
the  fide  of  vice  to  anfwer  this ;  becaufe 
there  is  nothing  in  the  human  mind,  con- 
tradictory, as  the  logicians  fpeak,  to  vir- 
tue.     For   virtue  confifts   in    a  regard  to 

what 
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what  is  right  and  reafonable,  as  being  fo ; 
in  a  regard  to  veracity,  juftice,  charity,  in 
themfelves  :  and  there  is  furely  no  fuch 
thing,  as  a  like  natural  regard  to  falfehood, 
injuflice,  cruelty.  If  it  be  thought^  that 
th'ere  are  inftances  of  an  approbation  of  vice, 
as  fuch,  in  itfelf,  and  for  its  own  fake, 
-(though  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that 
there  is  any  fuch  thing  at  all  ;  but  fup- 
pofnig  there  be,)  it  is  evidently  monftrous  : 
as  much  fo  as  the  mofl:  acknowledged  per- 
verfion  of  any  paflion  whatever.  Such  in- 
flances  of  perverfion  then  being  left  out,  as 
merely  imaginary,  or,  however,  unnatural; 
it  muil:  follow,  from  the  frame  of  our  na- 
ture, and  from  our  condition,  in  the  re- 
fpe£ls  now  defcribed,  that  vice  cannot  at  all 
be,  and  virtue  cannot  but  be,  favoured  as 
fuch  by  others,  upon  fome  occafions :  and 
happy  in  itfelf  in  fome  degree.  But  that 
they  muft  be  thus  diftinguifhed  in  fome  de- 
gree, is  in  a  manner  neceffary  :  it  is  matter 
of  fa£l  of  daily  experience,  even  in  the 
greateft  confuiion  of  human  affairs. 

it  is  not  pretended,  but  that  in  the  na- 
tural courfe  of  things,  happinefs  and  mi- 
fery  appear  to  be  diftributed  by  other  rules, 

than 
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than  only  the  peifonal  merit  and  demerit 
of  characters.  They  may  fometimes  be 
diftributed  by  way  of  mere  difcipline.-— 
There  may  be  the  wifeflandbeft  reafons,  why 
the  world  fhould  be  governed  by  general 
Jaws,  from  whence  fuch  promifcuous  dif- 
tribution  perhaps  muft  follow  ;  and  alfo 
why  our  happinefs  and  mifery  fliould  be  put 
in  each  ether's  power,  in  the  degree  which 
they  are.  And  thefe  things,  as  in  general 
they  contribute  to  the  rewarding  virtue 
and  punifhing  vice^  as  fuch  :  fo  they  often 
contribute  alfo,  not  to  the  inverfion  of  this, 
which  is  impoffible ;  but  to  the  rendering 
perfons  profperous^  though  Vv^icked ;  afflic- 
ted, though  righteous  ;  and,  which  is  worfe, 
to  the  rewarding  fome  actions,  though  vi« 
cious  ;  and  punifliing  other  adtions,  though 
virtuous.  But  all  this  cannot  drown  the 
voice  of  nature  in  the  conduct  of  provi-- 
dence,  plainly  declaring  itfelf  for  virtue,  by 
way  of  diftindlion  of  vice,  and  preference 
to  it.  For,  our  being  fo  conftitilted,  as 
that  virtue  and  vice  are  thus  naturally  fa- 
voured and  difcountenanced,  rewarded  and 
punilhed  refpe6lively  as  fuch,  is  an  intuitive 
proof  of  the  intent  of  Nature,  that  it  fhould 
G  be 
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be  fo :  otherwlfe  the  conftitution  of  oirr 
mind,  from  which  it  thus  immediately  and 
diredlly  proceeds,  would  be  abfurd.  But 
it  cannot  be  faid,  becaufe  virtuous  anions 
are  fometimes  punifhed,  and  vitious  actions 
rewarded,  that  nature  intended  it.  For, 
though  this  great  diforder  is-  brought  about, 
as  all  adions  are  done^  by  means  of  fome 
natural  paffion;  yet  this  may  be,'  as  it  un- 
doubtedly i&,  brought  about  by  the  perver- 
fion  of  fuch  paffiouy  implanted  In  us  for  other, 
and  thofe  very  good  purpofesv  And  indeed 
thefe  other  and  good  pnrpofes;,  even  of 
every  paffion,  may  be  clearly  feen. 

We  have  then  a  declaration,  in  fome  de- 
gree of  prefent  effect,  from  him  who  is 
fupreme  in  nature,  which  fide  he  is  of,  or 
what  part  he  takes:  a  declaration  i&r  virtue, 
and  againfl  vice.  So  far  therefore  as  a  man 
is  true  to  virtue,  to  veracity  and  juftice,  to. 
equity  and  charity,  and  the  right  of  the 
cafe,  in  whatever  he  is  concerned;  fo  f ar 
he  is  on  the  fide  of  the  Divine  adminiftra-- 
tion,  and  co-operates  with  it:  and  from 
hence,  to  fuch  a  man,  arifes  naturally  a  fe- 
cret  fatisfadion,  and  fenfe  of  fecurity,  and 
implicit  hope  of  fomewhat  further, — And„ 

■  V. 
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V.  This  hope  is  confirmed  by  the  necef- 
fary  tendencies  of  virtue,  which,  though  not 
of  prefent  efFe6t,  yet  are  at  prefent  difcern- 
able  in  nature ;  and  fo  afford  an  inftance  of 
fomewhat  moral  in  the  effential  conflitution 
of  it. — There  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a 
tendency  in  virtue  and  vice  to  produce  the 
good  and  bad  effe£ls  now  mentioned,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  they  do  in  fa6l  produce 
them.  For  inflance;  good  and  bad  men 
would  be  much  more  rewarded  and  puniflied 
as  fuch,  were  it  not,  that  juftice  is  often  ar- 
tificially eluded,  that  characters  are  not 
known,  and  many,  who  would  thus  fa- 
vour virtue  and  difcourage  vice,  are  hin- 
dered from  doing  fo  by  accidental  caufes. — 
Thefe  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice  are  ob- 
vious with  regard  to  Individuals.  But  it 
may  require  more  particularly  to  be  con- 
fidered,  that  power  in  a  fociety,  by  being 
under  the  diredion  of  virtue,  naturally  in^ 
creafes,  and  has  a  neceffary  tendency  to 
prevail  over  oppofite  power,  not  under  the 
direction  of  it;  in  like  manner  as  power, 
by  being  under  the  diredion  of  reafon, 
increafes,  and  has  a  tendency  to  prevail  over 
brute  force.  There  are  feveral  brute  crea- 
G  2  tures 
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tures  of  equal,  and  feveral  of  fuperiof 
ftrength,  to  that  of  men  ;  and  poiliblj  the 
funl  of  the  whole  ftrength  of  brutes,  may 
be  greater  than  that  of  mankind :  but  rea- 
fon  gives  us  the  advantage  and  ftiperiority 
over  them  ;  and  thus  man  is  the  acknow- 
ledged governing  animal  Bpoii  the  earth* 
Nor  is  this  fuperioritj  coniidered  by  any  as 
accidental;  but  as  what  reafori  has  a  ten- 
dency, in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  to  obtain  :- 
and  yet  perhaps  difficulties  may  be  raifed 
about  the  meaning,  as  well  as  the  truth,  of 
the  aiiertion,  that  virtue  has  the  lik^  ten- 
dency. 

To  obviate  thefe  difficulties,  let  us  fee 
more  dill:inclly,  how  the  cafe  ftands  with  re- 
gard to  reafon ;  which  is  fo  readily  acknow- 
ledged to  have  this  advantageous  tendency. 
Suppofe  then  two  or  three  men,  of  the 
beft  and  mofl:  improved  undcrftanding,  in 
a  defolate  open  plain,  attacked  by  ten  times 
the  number  of  beafis  of  prey  :  would  thei^ 
reafon  fecure  them  the  victory  in  this  une- 
qual combat  ?  Power  thgn,  though  joinec^ 
with  reafon,  and  under  its  diredion,  can- 
not be  fiippofed  to  prevail  over  oppofite 
povv'er,  though  merely  brutal,  unlefs  the 
oneb.ars  fonae  proportion  to  the  other, — ■ 

Again : 
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Again  :  put  the  imaginary  cafe,  that  rati- 
onal and  irrational  creatures  were  of  like 
external  fliape  and  manner :  it  is  certain, 
before  there  were  opportunities  for  the  firft 
to  diftinguifh  each  other,  to  feparate  from 
their  adyerlaries,  and  to  form  an  union 
among  themfelves,  they  might  be  upoa  a 
level,  or  in  feveral  refpefts  upon  great  dif- 
ad vantage ;  though  united,  they  might  be 
vaflly  fuperior  •:  (ince  union  is  of  fuch 
.efficacy,  that  ten  men  united  might  be 
able  to  accomplilh,  what  ten  thouland  of 
the  fame  natural  ftrength  and  underftanding 
wholly  ununited,  could  not.  In  this  cafe, 
then,  brute  force  might  mpre  than  maintain 
its  ground  againft  reafon,  for  want  of  union 
among  the  rational  creatures.  Or  fuppofe 
a  number  of  men  to  land  upon  an  ifland 
inhabited  only  by  wild  beafts  ;  a  nU'mber 
pf  men,  who,  by  the  regulations  of  civil 
government,  the  ii^ventions  of  arts,  and 
the  experience  of  fome  years,  could  they 
be  preferved  fo  long,  would  be  really  fuffi- 
cient,  to  fubdue  the  wild  beafts,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  themfelves  in  fecurity  from  them  : 
yet  a  conjundure  of  accidents  might  give 
luch  advantage  to  the  irrational  animals,  as 
that  they  might  at  once  overpov/er,  and 
G  3  ^yen 
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even  extirpate,  the  whole  fpecles  of  rational 
ones.  Length  of  time  then,  proper  fcope 
and  opportunities,  for  reafon  to  exert  it- 
felf,  may  be  abfolutely  necefTary  to  its  pre- 
vailing over  brute  force.  Further  ftill ; 
there  are  many  inftances  of  brutes  fucceed- 
ing"  in  attempts,  which  they  could  not  have 
undertaken,  had  not  their  irrational  nature 
rendered  them  incapable  of  forefeeing  the 
danger  of  fuch  attempts,  or  the  fury  of 
paffion  hindered  their  attending  to  it  :  and 
there  are  inftances-  of  reafon  and  real  pru- 
dence preventing  men's  undertaking  what, 
it  hath  appeared  afterwards,  they  might 
have  fucceeded  in  by  a  lucky  ralhnefs. — 
And  in  certain  conjunctures,  ignorance  and 
folly,  weaknefs  and  difcord,  may  have  their 
advantages.  So  that  rational  animals  have 
not  neceffarily  the  fuperiority  over  irra- 
tional ones  :  but,  how  improbable  foever  it 
may  be,  it  is  evidently  poflible,  that,  in 
fome  globes,  the  latter  may  be  fuperior. — 
And  were  the  former  wholly  at  variance  and 
difunited,  by  falfe  felf-intereft  and  envy,  by 
treachery  and  injuftice,  and  confequent  rage 
and  malice  againft  each  other,  whilfh  the 
latter  were  firmly    united   amongft   them-^ 

felves 
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felves  by  inftin^t ;  this  might  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  introducing  fuch  an  inverted 
order  of  things.  For  every  one  would  con- 
lider  it  as  inverted  :  fince  reafon  has,  in  the 
nature  of  it,  a  tendency  to  prevail  over- 
brute  force  ;  notwithftanding  the  poffibility 
it  may  not  prevail,  and  the  neceffity  which 
there  is,  of  many  concurring  circumftances 
to  render  it  prevalent. 

Now  I  fay,  virtue  in  a  fociety  has  a  like 
tendency  to  procure  fuperiority  and  additonal 
power :  whether  this  pow,er  be  coniidered  as 
the  means  of  fecurity  from  oppolite  power, 
or  of  obtaining  other  advantages.  And  it 
has  this  tendency,  by  I'endering  public 
good,  an  object  and  end  to  every  member  of 
the  fociety ;  by  putting  every  one  upon 
Gonfideration  and  diligence,  recoUedlion  and 
lelf- government,  both  in  order  to  fee  what 
is  the  moft  efFe£lual  method,  and  alfo  in 
order  to  perform  their  proper  part,  for  ob- 
taining and  preferving  it :  by  uniting  a  foci? 
ety  within  itfelf,  and  foincreafingits  ftrength; 
^nd,  which  is  particularly  to  be  mentioned, 
uniting  it  by  means  of  veracity  and  juftice, 
— ^For  as  thefe  laft  are  principal  bonds  of 
tinion,  fo  benevolence  or  public  fpirit,  un-? 
G  4  dire£led- 
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dlre<Sled,  unreftrained  by  them,  is,  no  body 
knows  what. 

And    fuppofe   the    invifible   world,   and 
the  inyifible  difpenfation  of  Providence,  to 
be,  in  any  fort,  analogous  to  what  appears  : 
or  that  both  together  make  up  one  uniform 
fcheme,  the  two   parts  of  which,  the  part 
which  we  fee,  and  that  which  is  beyond  our  obr 
fervation,  are  analogous  to  each  other:  then, 
there  rnuil  be  a  like  natural  tendency  in  the 
derived  powqr,    throughout  the    univerfe, 
under  the  direction  of  virtue,  to  prevail  in 
general  over  that,    which  is  not  under   its 
direction ;  as  there  is  in  reafon,  derived  rea-;> 
fon  >  in  the  univerfe,  to   prevail  over  brute 
force.     But  then,  in  order  to  the  prevalence 
of  virtue,  or  that  it  may  actually  produce, 
what  it   has   a  tendency  to  produce  ;  the 
like  concurrences  are  neceffary,  as   are,  to 
the  prevalence  of  reafon.     There   muft  be 
fome  proportion  between  the  natural  power 
or  force  which  is,  and  that  which  is   not, 
under  the  diredion  of  virtue  :  there   muil: 
be  fufficient  length  of  time  ;  for  the  com- 
plete fuccefs   of  virtue,  as  of  reafon,  can- 
not, from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  other- 
wife   than  gradual :  there  muft  be,  as  one 

may 
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may  fpeak,  a  fair  field  of  trial,  a  ;ftag« 
large  and  extenfiye  enough,  proper  occali- 
ons  and  ppportunities,  for  the  virtuous  to 
join  together,  to  exert  themielves  againft 
lavviefs  force,  and  to  reap  ^he  fruit  of  their 
pnited  labours. 

I^ow  indeed  it  is  to  be  hoped^  that  tb<^ 
difproportipn  between  the  good  and  bad, 
even  here  on  earth,  is  not  fo  great,  but 
fhat  the  former  have  natural  power  fuffici- 
ent  to  their  prevailing  to  a  confiderable 
.degree,  if  eircumflances  would  permit  this 
power  to  be  united.  For,  much  lefs,  very 
imuch  lefs,  power  under  the  direflion  of 
virtue,  would  prevail  over  rhuch  greater  not 
under  the  dirciSlion  qf  it.— However,  good 
men  over  the  face  of  the  earth  cannot 
unite ;  as  for  other  reafons,  fo  becaufe  they 
caniiot  be  fuffi.ciently  afcertained  of  each 
others  characters.  And  the  known  courfe 
pf  human  things,  the  fcene  we  are  now 
paffing  through,  particularly  the  Ihortnefs 
of  life,  denies  to  yirtue  its  full  fcope  ia 
feveral  other  refpeds.  The  natural  tenr 
dency,  which  we  have  been  confidering^ 
though  real,  is  hindered,  from  being  car^ 
fied  into  efFed   in   the   prefent  flate  ;  but 

thefe 
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t!hefe  hindrances  may  be  removed  in  a  fu- 
ture one.  Virtue,  to  borrow  the  Chriflian 
alhifion,  is  militant  here ;  and  various  un- 
toward accidents  contribute  to  its  being- 
often  overborne  :  but  it  may  combat  with 
great  advantage  hereafter,  and  prevail  com- 
pleatly,  and  enjoy  its  confequent  rewards 
in  fome  future  ftates.  Neglected  as  it  is,  per- 
haps unknown,  perhaps  defpifed  anji  pppref- 
fed,  here ;  there  may  be  fcenes  in  eternity,  laft-^ 
ing  enough,  and  in  every  other  way  adapted, 
to  afford  it  a  fufficient  fphere  of  action  ;  and 
afufficient  fphere  for  the  natural  confequen- 
ces  of  it  to  follow  in  fa6t  If  the  foul  be  natu- 
rally immortal,  and  this  flate  be  a  progrefs  to- 
wards a  future  one,  as  childhood  is  towards 
mature  age  ;  good  men  may  naturally  unite, 
not  only  amongft  themfelves,  but  alfo  with 
other  orders  of  virtuous  creatures,  in  that 
future  ftate.  For  virtue,  from  the  very 
nature  of  it,  is  a  principle  and  bond  of  union, 
in  fome  degree,  amongft  all  who  are  en^ 
dued  with  it,  and  known  to  each  other  ;  fo 
as  that  by  it,  a  good  man  cannot  but  recom- 
mend himfelf  to  the  favour  and  prote6tion 
of  all  virtuous  beings  throughout  the  whole 
univcrfe,  who  can   be  acquainted  with  his 

cha-. 
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charader,  and  can  any  way  interpofe  in  his 
behalf  in  any  part  of  his  duration.  And 
one  might  add,  that  fupppfe  all  this  advan- 
tageous tendency  of  virtue  tq  become  efFe6t, 
amongft  one  or  more  orders  of  creatures,  in 
any  diftant  fcenes  and  periods,  and  to  be 
feen  by  any  orders  of  vicious  creatures, 
throughout  the  univerfai  kingdom  of  God ; 
this  happy  efFedt  of  virtue  would  have  a 
tendency,  by  way  of  example,  and  poffibly 
in  other  ways,  to  amend  thofe  of  them, 
who  are  capable  of  amendment,  and  being 
recovered  to  a  juft  fenfe  of  virtue.  If  our 
notions  of  the  plan  of  Providence  were  en- 
larged, in  any  fort  proportionable  to  what 
late  difcoveries  have  enlarged  our  views  with 
refpedl  to  the  material  world  ;  reprefenta- 
tions  of  this  kind  would  not  appear  abfurd 
or  extravagant.  However  they  are  not  to 
be  taken,  as  intended,  for  a  literal  deline- 
ation of  what  is  in  fa6t  the  particular  fcheme 
of  the  univerfe,  whiph  cannot  be  known 
without  revelation  :  for  fuppofitions  are 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  true,  becaufe 
not  Incredible  :  but  they  are  mentioned  to 
fliew,  that  our  finding  virtue  to  be  hin- 
dered   from  procuring  to  itfelf  fuch  fupe- 

riority 
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riority  and  advantage,  is  no  Dbje£lion  againft 
its  having,  in  the  effentiai  nature  of  the 
thing,  a  tendency  to  procure  them.  And  the 
fuppelitions  now  mentioned  do  plainly  Ihew 
this :  for  they  fhew,  that  thefe  hindrances 
are  fb  far  from  being  neceflary,  that  we 
purfelves  pan  eafily  conceive;  how  they 
jnay  be  removed  in  future  ftates,  and  full 
fcope  be  granted  to  virtue.  And  all  thefe 
advantageous  tendencies  of  it  are  to  be 
conlidered  as  declarations  of  God  in  its  far 
vour.  This,  however,  is  taking  a  pretty 
large  compafs  :  though  it  is  certain,  that, 
as  the  material  world  appears  to  be,  in  a 
manner,  boundlefs  and  immenfe ;  there 
mufl  be  fome  fcher^e  of  Prpyidence  yafl  \i% 
proportion  to  it. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  earth  our  habita- 
tion :  and  we  Ihall  fee  this  happy  tendency 
of  virtue,  by  imagming  an  inflance  not  fq 
vaft  and  remote  :  by  fuppofnig  a  kingdom 
or  fociety  of  men  upon  it,  perfectly  virtu- 
ous, for  a  fucceffion  of  many  ages ;  to 
which,  if  you  pleafe,  may  be  given  a  fitu- 
ation  advantageous  for  univerfal  monarchy. 
In  fuch  a  ftate,  there  would  be  no  fuch 
thing  as    fadion  ;  but  men  of  the  greateft 

capar 
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capacity  would  of  courfe,  all  along,  have 
the  chief  dire£lion  of  affairs  willingly  yielded 
to  them  ;  and  they  would  fhare  it  among 
themfelves  without  envy.  Each  of  thefe 
would  have  the  part  affigned  him,  to  which 
his  genius  was  peculiarly  adapted :  and 
others,  who  had  not  a^y  diftinguifhed  ge- 
nius, would  be  fafe,  and  think  themfelves 
very  happy,  by  being  under  the  protection 
and  guidance  of  thofe  who  had.  Public 
determinations  would  really  be  the  refult  of 
the  united  wifdom  of  the  community  :  and 
they  would  faithfully  be  executed,  by  the 
united  ftrength  of  it.  Some  would  in  a 
higher  way  contribute,  but  all  would  in 
fome  way  contribute  to  the  public  prof- 
perity  :  and  in  it,  each  woiild  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  own  virtue.  And  as  injuHice, 
whether  by  fraud  or  "force,  would  be  un- 
known among  themfelves  ;  fo  they  would 
be  fufhciently  fccured  from  it  in  their  neigh- 
bours. For  cunning  and  falfe  felf-interefl, 
confederacies  in  injuftice,  ever  (light,  and 
accompanied  with  fadion  and  inteftine 
treachery;  thefe  on  one  hand,  would  te 
foimd  mere  chiidiih  folly  and  weaknefs, 
when  fet  in  oppofition  againft  wifdom, 
public  fpirit,  union  inviolable^  and  fidelity 

on 
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on  the  other  :  allowing  both  a  fufficient 
length  of  years  to  try  their  force.  Add 
the  general  influence  which  fuch  a  kingdom 
would  have  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  by 
way  of  example  particularly,  and  the  re- 
verence which  would  be  paid  it.  It  would 
plainly  be  fuperior  to  all  others,  and  the 
world  muft  gradually  come  under  its  em- 
jpire  :  not  by  means  of  lawlefs  violence  ; 
but  partly  by  what  mufl  be  allowed  to  be 
juft  conqueft  ;  and  partly  by  other  king* 
doms  fubmitting  themfelves  voluntarily  to 
it,  throughout  a  courfe  of  ages,  and  claim^ 
ingits  protection,  one  after  another,  in  fuc- 
ceffive  exigelicies.  The  head  of  it  would 
be  an  univerfal  monarch,  in  another  fenfe 
than  any  mortal  has  yet  been ;  and  the 
eaftern  ftile  would  be  literally  applicable  to 
him  ;  that  "  all  people,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages ihould  ferve  him."  And  though 
indeed  our  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  the  whole  hiftory  of  mankind,  fhew 
the  impoffibility,  without  fome  miraculous 
interpolition,  that  a  number  of  men,  here 
on  earth,  fhould  unite  in  one  fociety  or  go- 
vernment, in  the  fear  of  God  and  univerfal 
practice  of  virtue  ;  and  that  fuch- a  govern- 
ment, 
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merit  fliould  continue  fo  united  for  a  fuc- 
eeffion  of  ages  :  yet  admitting  or  fuppofing 
this,  the  effect  would  be  as  not  drawn  out. 
And  thus,  for  inftance^  the  wonderful 
power  and  profperity  promifed  the  Jewifh 
nation  in  the  fcripture,  would  be,  in  a  great 
meafurCj  the  confequence  of  what  is  pre- 
dicted of  them  ;  that  the  "  people  Ihould  be 
all  righteous  and  inherit  the  land  for  ever^*" 
were  we  to  underftand  the  latter  phrafe  of  a 
long  continuance  onlj,  fufficient  to  give 
things  time  to  work.  The  predictions  of 
this  kind,  for  there  are  many  of  them^ 
cannot  come  to  pafs,  in  the  prefent  known 
courfe  of  nature  ;  but  fuppofe  them  come 
to  pafs,  and  then,  the  dominion  and  pre- 
eminence promifed  muft  naturally  follow, 
to  a  very  coniiderabl^  degree. 

^Conlider  now,  the  general  fyftem  of  re- 
ligion ;  that  the  government  of  the  world- 
is  uniform,  and  one,  and  moral;  that  vir- 
tue and  right  ihali  finally  have  the  advan- 
tage, and  prevail  over  fraud  and  lawlefs 
force,  over  the  deceits  as  well  as  the  vio-^^ 
lence  of  wickednefs,  under  the  condu6t  of 
one  fupreme  Governor ;  and  from  the  ob- 
fervatious  above  made,  it  will  appear,    that 

*  I  fa.  Ix.  31. 
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God  has,  oy  diir  feafon,  given  us  to  fee  i 
peculiar  connediion  in  the  feveral  parts  of 
this  fcheme,  arid  a  tendency  towards  the 
completion  of  it  arifing  out  of  the  very  na- 
ture of  virtue^  which  tendency  is  to  be 
conlidered  as  forriewhat  moral  in  t^e  elTen- 
tial  conftitution  of  things.  If  any  one 
Ihould  think  all  this  to  be  of  little  impor- 
tance; I  defire  him  to  conlider,  what  he 
would  think,  if  vice  had,  effentially,  and 
in  its  nature,  thofe  advantageous  tendencies ; 
or  if  virtue  had  effentially  the  diredl  contra- 
ry oneSi 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that,  notwith-' 
{landing  ail  thefe  natural  efFe6ts  and  thefe 
natural  tendencies  of  virtue;  yet  things 
jtiiay  be  nowgoiiig  on  throughout  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  may  go  on  hereafter,  in  the 
fame  mixt  way  as  here  at  preferit  upon 
earth  :  virtue  fometimes  profperous,  fome-s^ 
times  depreffed;  vice  fometimes  punifhed, 
fometimes  fuccefsful.  The  anfwer  to 
which  is,  that  it  is  not  the  purpofe  of  thit 
chapter,  nor  of  this  treatife,  properly  to 
prove  God's  perfect  moral  government  over 
the  world,  or  the  truth  of  religion ;  but  to 
obferve  what  there  is  in  the  conflitution 
5  .>  '  an4 
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and  coiirfe  of  nature,  to  confirm  the  proper 
proof  ot  it,  fuppofed  to  be  known  :  and  that 
\he  weight  of  the  foregoing  obfervations  to 
this  purpofe,  may  be  thus  diftindly  proved. 
Pleafure  and  pain  are  indeed  to  a  certain 
degree,  fay  to  a  very  high  degree,  diftri- 
buted  amongft  us  without  any  apparent  re- 
gard to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  chara6lers. 
And  were  there  nothi-ng  elfe,  concerning 
this  matter,  difcernible  in  the  conftitution 
and  courfe  of  nature ;  there  would  be  no 
ground  from  the  conflitution  and  courfe  of 
nature,  to  hope  or  to  fear,  that  men  would 
be  rewarded  or  puniflied  hereafter  accord- 
ing to  their  demerits  :  which  however,  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  implies,  that  even  then 
there  would  be  no  ground  from  appear-" 
ances  to  think,  that  vice  upon  the  whole 
would  have  the  advantage,  rather  than  that 
virtue  would.  And  thus  the  proof  of  a  fu- 
ture ftate  of  retribution,  would  reft  upon 
the  ufual  known  arguments  for  it ;  which 
are  I  think  plainly  unanfwerable  ;  and  would 
be  fo,  though  there  were  no  additional  con- 
firmation of  them  from  the  things  above 
infifted  on.  But  thefe  things  are  ■  a  very 
ftrong  confirmation  of  them.     For, 

H  Flrft, 
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Firft,  They  iliew,  that  the  Author  of  na- 
ture is  not  indifferent  to.virtue  and  vice* — 
They  amount  to  a  declaration  from  him,- 
determinate  and  not  to  be  evaded,  in  favour 
of  one,  and  againfh  the  other:  fuch  a  de- 
claration j  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  fet  over- 
againil:  or  anfv^er  on  the  part  of  vice.  So 
that  were  a  man,  laying  afide  the  proper 
proof  of  religion,  to  determine  from  the 
cx)urfe  of  nature  only,  whether  it  were 
ftiofl  probable,  that  the  righteous  or  the 
wicked,  would  have  the  advantage  in  a  fu- 
ture life ;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that 
he  would  determine  the  probability  to  be,- 
that  the  former  would.  The  courfe  of  na- 
ture then,  in  the  view  of  it  now  given,- 
furnifhes  us  with  a  real  practical  proof  of 
the  obligations  of  religion. 

Secondly,  When,  conformably  to  what- 
religion  teaches  us,  God  fhall  reward  and 
punifh  virtue  and  vice  as  fuch,  fo  as  that 
every  one  fhall,  upon  the  whole,  have  his 
deferts  ;  this  diftributive  jullice  will  not 
be  a  thing  different  in  kind,  but  only  in 
degree,  from  what  we  experience  in  his  pre- 
fent  government.  It  will  be  that  in  effe6!:, 
toward  which  we  now  fee  a   tendency.     It 

will 
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\vill  be  no  more  than  the  completion  of  that 
moral  goverment,  the  principles  and  begin- 
ning of  which,  have  been  fliewn,,  beyond 
all  difpute,  difcernible  in  the  prefent  con- 
ftitutlon  and  courfe  of  nature.  And  from 
hence  it  follows, 

Thirdly,  That,  as  Under  the  natural  go- 
vernment of  God,  our  experience  of  thofe 
kinds  and  degrees  of  happinefs  and  mifery, 
which  we  do  experience  at  prefent,  gives 
juft  ground  to  hope  for  and  to  fear,  higher 
degrees,  and  other  kinds  of  both  in  a  fu- 
ture ftate,  fuppofing  a  future  ftate  admit- 
ted :  fo  under  his  moral  government,  our 
experience,  that  virtue  and  vice  are,  in  the 
manners  above-mentioned,  actually  reward- 
ed and  punilhed  at  prefent,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, gives  juft  ground  to  hope  and  to  fear, 
that  they  may  be  rewarded  and  punifhed  in  an 
higher  degree  hereafter.  It  is  acknowledged 
•  indeed,  that  this  alone  is  not  fufficient  ground 
to  thinkj  that  they  adually  will  be  reward- 
ed and  puuiilied  in  a  higher  degree,  rather 
than  in  a  lower  :  but  then, 

Laftly,  There  is  fufficient  ground  to  think 

fo^  from  the  good   and    bad  tendencies  of 

virtue  and  vice.     For  thefe  tendencies   are 

H  2  effen- 
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eflential,  and  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things  ;  whereas  the  hinderances  to  their 
becoming  efFe<Si:,  are,  in  numberlefs  cafes, 
hot  neceffary,  but  artificial  only.  No\v  it 
may  be  much  more  ftrongly  argued,  that 
thefe  tendencies,  as  well  as  the  actual  re- 
wards and  punifhments,  of  virtue  and  vice, 
which  arife  dire£!ly  out  of  the  nature  of 
things,  will  remain  hereafter,  than  that  the 
accidental  hinderances  of  them  will.  And 
if  thefe  hinderances  do  not  remain  ;  thofe 
rewards  and  punifhments  cannot  but  be 
carried  on  much  further  towards  the  per- 
fection of  moral  government :  i.  e.  the  ten- 
dencies of  virtue  and  vice  will  become 
efFed  ;  but  when  or  where,  or  in  what  par- 
ticular way,  cannot  be  known  at  all  but  by 
revelation. 

Upon  the  whole  :  There  is  a  kind  of  mo- 
ral government  implied  in  God's  natural 
government :  *  virtue  and  vice  are  naturally 
rewarded  and  punifhed  as  beneficial  and 
mifchievous  to  fociety  ;  t  and  rewarded  and 
punifhed  directly  as  virtue  and  vice,  j  The 
notion  then,  of  a  moral  fcheme  of  govern- 

*  Pag.  84.         t  Pag.  86,  87.         t  Pag  87,  &c., 
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meat,  is  not  fictitious,  but  natural ;  for  it 
is  fuggefted  to  our  thoughts,  by  the  confti- 
tution  and  courfe  of  nature  :  and  the  execu- 
tion of  this  fcheme  is  actually  begun,  in 
the  inftances  here  mentioned.  And  thefe 
things  are  to  be  coniidered,  as  a  declaration 
of  the  Author  of  nature,  for  virtue,  and 
againfl:  vice  :  they  give  a  credibiUty  to  the 
fuppolition  of  their  being  rewarded  and 
puniihed  hereafter  ;  and  alfo  ground  to  hope 
and  to  fear,  that  they  may  be  rev^ardedand 
punifhed  in  higher  degrees  than  they  are 
here.  And  as  all  this  is  confirmed,  fo  the 
argument  for  religion,  from  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  courfe  of  nature,  is  carried  on  far- 
ther, by  obferving,  that  there  are  natural 
tendencies,  and,  in  innumerable  cafes,  only 
artificial  hinderances,  to  this  moral  fcheme' s 
being  carried  on  much  farther  towards  per- 
feiftion  than  it  is  at  prefent*.  The  notion 
then  of  a  moral  fcheme  of  government, 
much  more  perfe6t  than  what  is  feen,  is 
not  a  fiftitious,  but  a  natural  notion  ; 
for  it  is  fuggefled  to  our  thoughts,  by 
the  cffential  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice. 
And  thefe  tendencies  are  to  be  confidered  as 

*  ^^g'  99'     - 
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intimations,  as  implicit  promifes  and  threat- 
tenings,  from  the  Author  of  nature,  of 
much  greater  rewards  and  punifhments  to 
follow  virtue  and  vice,  than  do  at  prefent, 
And  indeed,  every  natural  tendency,  which 
is  to  continue,  hut  which  is  hindered  from 
becoming  effe£l  by  only  accidental  caufes, 
affords  a  prelumption,  that  fuch  tendency 
will,  fome  time  or  other,  become  efFe6t ;  a 
prefumption  in  degree  proportion  ably  to  the 
length  of  the  duration,  through  which  fuch 
tendency  v/iil  continue.  And  from  thefe 
things  together,  arifes  a  real  prefumption, 
that  the  moral  fcheme  of  governrnent  efta- 
bllfhed  in  nature,  fhall  be  carried  on  much 
farther  towards  perfection  hereafter;  and, 
I  think  a  prefumption  that  it  will  be  abfo- 
lutely  compleated.  But  from  thefe  things 
joined  with  the  moral  nature  which  God 
has  given  us,  confidered  as  given  us  by 
him,  arifes  a  practical  proof*  that  it  will 
be  compleated,  a  proof  from  fact ;  and 
therefore  a  diilintfl  one  from  that,  which 
is  deduced  from  the  eternal  and  unalterable 
relations,  the  litnefs  and  unfitnefs  of  actions, 

*  See  this  proof  drawn  oi".t  briefly,  Ch.  vi. 
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CHAP.    IV, 


OF    A    STATE    OF    PROBATION,    AS     IMPLY- 
JNQ    TRIAL,    DIFFICULTIES  AND  DANGER. 


nPHE  general  dodriiie  of  religion,  that 
our  prefent  life  is  a  ftate  of  probation  for 
a  future  one, '  comprehends  under  it  feve- 
ral  particular  things,  diffinft  from  each 
pther.  But  the  firil:,  and  moft  common 
meaning  of  it,  feems  to  be,  that  our  fu- 
ture interefl  is  now  depending,  and  depend- 
ing upon  ourfelves  ;  that  we  have  fcope 
and  opportunities  here,  for  that  good  and 
bad  behaviour,  which  God  will  reward  and 
punlfh  tiereafter  i  together  with  teniptations 
to  one,  as  well  as  inducements  of  reafon 
to  the  other.  And  this  is  in  great  mea- 
fure,  the  fame  with  faying,  that  we  are 
under  the  moral  government  of  God,  and 
H  4  to 
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to  ffive  an  account  of  our  adions  to  him. 
For  the  notion  of  a  future  account  and 
general  righteous  judgment,  implies  fome 
fort  of  temptation  to  what  is  wrong  i 
otherwife  there  would  be  no  moral  poffi- 
bility  of  doing  wrong,  nor  ground  for 
judgement,  or  difcrimination.  But  there  is 
this  difference,  that  the  word  probation  is 
more  diftin6lly  and  particularly  expreffive 
of  allurements  to  wrong,  or  difficulties  in 
adhering  uniformly  to  what  is  right,  ahd 
of  the  danger  of  naifcarrying  by  fuch 
temptations,  than  the  words  moral  govern* 
ment.  A  flate  of  probation  thep,  as  thus 
particularly  implying  in  it  trial,  difficul- 
ties and  danger  ,  may  require  to  be  conlir 
dered  ditlin<3:iy  by  itfelf. 

And  as  the  moral  government  of  God, 
which  religion  teaches  us,  implies,  that  we 
are  in  a  flate  of  trial  with  regard  to  a 
future  world  :  fo  alfo  this  natural  govern- 
ment over  us,  implies,  that  we  are  in  a 
ftate  of  trial,  in  the  like  fenfe,  _  with  re- 
gard to  the  prefent  world.  Natural  gor 
vernments  by  reward  and  punilhrnerits,  as 
much  implies  natural  trial,  as  moral  go- 
vernnient  does  moral   trial,      The  natural 

govern'? 
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government  of  God  here  rneant*,  confifls 
in  his  annexing  pleafure  to  fome  adions, 
and  pain  to  other,  which  are  in  our  power 
to  do  or  forbear,  and  in  giving  us  notice  of 
fuch  appointment  before-hand.  This  ne^ 
c'effarily  implies,  that  he  has  made  our 
happinefs  and  mifery,  or  our  intereft,  to 
depend  in  part  upon  ourfelves.  And  fo 
far  as  men  have  temptations  to  any  courfe 
of  adion,  which  will  probably  occalion 
them  greater  temporal  inconvenience  and 
uneafinefs,  than  fatisfadion  ;  fo  far  their 
temporal  intereft  is  in  danger  from  them- 
felves,  or  they  are  in  a  flate  of  trial  with 
refpe6t  to  it.  Now  people  often  blame 
others,  and  even  themfelves,  for  their  mif- 
condu£t  in  their  temporal  concerns.  And 
we  find  many  are  greatly  wanting  to 
themfelves,  and  mifs  of  that  natural 
happinefs,  which  they  might  have  obtain* 
ed  in  the  prefent  life  :  perhaps  every  one 
does  in  fome  degree.  But  many  run 
themfelves  into  great  inconvenience,  and 
into  extreme  diftrefs  and  mifery :  not 
through  incapacity  of  knowing  better,  and 

*  Ch.  ii. 
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doing  better  foivthemfelves,  which  woul4 
be  nothing  to  the  prefent  purpofe  ;  but 
throuo-h  their  own  fault.  And  thefe  things 
necelTarily  imply  temptation,  and  danger  of 
mifcarrying,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
with  refpe(fl  tQ  our  worldly  intereft  or 
happinefs.  Every  one  too,  without  hav- 
ing religion  in  his  thoughts,  fpeaks  of  the 
hazards  which  young  people  run,  upoil 
their  fetting  out  in  the  w^orld  ;  hazards 
from  other  caufes,  than  merely  their  ig- 
norance, and  unavoidable  accidents.  And 
fome  courfes  of  vice,  at  leaft  being  con- 
trary to  men's  worldly  intereft  or  good  ; 
temptations  to  thefe  muft  at  the  fame  time 
be  temptations  to  forego  dur  prefent,  and 
our  future  intereft.  Thus  in  our  natural 
or  tempor^il  capacity,  we  are  in  a  ftat«  of 
trial,  i.  e.  of  difficulty  and  danger,  analo- 
gous, or  like  to  our  moral  and  religious 
trial. 

This  will  more  diftlnftly  appear  to  any 
one,  who  thinks  it  worth  while,  more  dif- 
tin6lly,  to  confider,  what  it  is  which  con- 
ftitutes  our  trial  in  both  capacities,  and  to 
obferve,  how  mankind  behave  under  it. 

c         ^  -  ■  And 
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And  that  which  conftitutes  this  our 
trial,  in  both  thefe  capacities,  mufl  be  fome 
what  either  in  our  external  circumflances 
or  in  our  nature  For  on  the  one  handj 
perfons  may  be  betrayed  into  wrong  be- 
haviour upon  furprize  and  extraordinary 
external  occafions  ;  who  would,  otherwife, 
have  preferved  their  chara6ler  of  prudence  ■ 
and  virtue  :  in  which  cafes,  every  one,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  wrong  behaviour  of  thefe 
perfons,  would  impute  it  to  fach  particular 
external  circumftances.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  men  who  have  contracted  habits  of 
vice  and  folly  of  any  kind,  or  have  fome 
particular  paffions  in  excefs,  will  feek  op- 
portunities, and,  as  it  were,  go  out  of 
their  way,  to  gratify  themfelves  in  thefe  v 
refpecls,  at  the  expence  of  their  wufdom 
and  their  virtue ;  led  to  it,  as  every  one 
would  fay,  not  by  external  temptations,  but 
by  fuch  habits  and  paffions.  And  the  ac? 
count  of  this  lafl:  cafe  is,  that  particular  paf- 
iSons  are  no  more  coincident  with  prudence, 
or  that  reafonable  felf-love,  the  end  of 
which  is  our  worldly  intereft,  than  they  are 
with  the  principle  of  virtue  and  religion  ; 
but   often   drawn  contrary  ways     to  one, 

as 
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as  well  as  the  other  :  and  fo  fuch  parti- 
cular pafiions  are  as  much  temptations,  to 
a£t  imprudently  with  regard  to  our  worldly 
interefl:,  as  to  a£t  viciouily**.  However,  as 
when  we  fay,  men  are  milled  by  exter- 
nal clrcumflances  of  temptation  ;  it  can- 
not but  be  underflood,  that  there  is  fome. 
what  within  thcmfelves,  to  render  thofe 
circumflances  temptations,  or  to- render  them 
fufceptlble  of  impreffions  from  them  :  fo 
when  we  fay,  they  are  milled  by  paflions  ; 
it  is  always  fuppofed,  that  there  are  oc^ 
Gallons,  circumflances,  and  objeds,  excit- 
ing thefe  paffions,  and  affording  means  for 
gratifying  them.  And  therefore,  temptations 
from  within,  and  from  without,  coincide, 
and  mutually  imply  each  other.  Now 
the  feveral  external  objects  of  the  appetites, 
paffions,  and  affections,  being  preient  to 
the  fenfes,  or  offering  themfelves  to  the 
mind,  and  fo  exciting  emotions  fuitable 
to  their  nature  :  not  only  in  cafes  where 
-they  can  be  gratified  confiflently  with  in- 
nocence  and  prudence,   but  alfo    in    cafes 

*  See  fermons  preached  at  the  Rolls,  1726.  2  Ed. 
p.  ^05,  &c.     Pref.  p.25j  hz.     Sernj.  p.  21,  &c. 

where 
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where  they  cannot,  and  yet  can  be  gra- 
tified imprudently  and  vicioufly  ;  this  as 
really  puts  them  in  danger  of  voluntarily 
foregoing  their  prefent  interefl  or  good, 
as  their  future  ;  and  as  really  renders  felf 
denial  neceffary  to  fecure  one,  as  the  other  : 
i.  e.  we  are  in  a  ftate  of  trial  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  both,  by  the  very  fame  pallions, 
excited  by  the  very  fame  means.  Thus 
mankind  having  a  temporal  interefh  depend- 
ing upon  themfelves,  and  a  prudent  courfe 
of  behaviour  being  neceffary  to  fecure  it ; 
paiiions  inordinately  excited,  whether  by 
means  of  example,  or  by  any  other  exter- 
nal circumftance,  towards  fuch  objects,  at 
fuch  times,  or  in  fuch  degrees,  as  that  they 
cannot  be  gratified  confidently  with  world- 
ly prudence  ;  are  temptations,  dangerous, 
and  too  often  fuccefsful  temptations,  to 
forego  a  greater  temporal  good  for  a  lefs  ; 
i.  e.  to  forego  what  is  upon  the  whole, 
our  temporal  intereft,  for  the  fake  of  a 
prefent  gratification.  This  is  a  defcriptiou 
of  our  real  flate  of  trial  in  our  temporal 
capacity.  Subffitute  now  the  word  future 
for  temporal,  and  virtue  for  prudence  ; 
and  it  will  be  juil  as   proper  a  defcriptiou 

of 
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of  our  ftate  of  trial  in  our  religious  ca- 
pacities, fo  analogous  are  they  to  each  other* 
If,  from  confideration  of  this  our  like 
ftate  of  trial  in  both  capacities,  we 
go  on  to  obferve  farther,  how  man- 
kind behave  under  it  ;  we  Ihall  find 
there  are  fome,  who  have  Co  little  fenfe 
of  it,  that  they  fcarce  look  beyond  the 
paffing  day  ;  they  are  fo  taken  up  with 
prefent  gratifications,  as  to  have,  in  a  man- 
ner, no  feeling  of  cdnfequences,  no  regard 
to  their  future  eafe  or  fortune  in  this  life  i 
any  more  than  to  their  happinefs  in  an- 
other. Some  appear  to  be  blinded  and 
deceived  by  inordinate  paffions,  in  their 
worldly  concerns,  as  much  as  in  religion* 
Others,  are  not  deceived,  but,  as  it  were, 
forcibly  carried  away  by  the  like  paffions, 
againft  their  better  judgment,  and  feeble 
refolutions  too  of  a6ling  better.  And  there 
are  men,  and  truly  there  are  not  a  few, 
who  ihamelefly  avow,  not  their,  interefl, 
but  their  mere  will  and  pleafure,  to  be 
their  law  of  life  :  and  who,  in  open  de- 
fiance of  every  thing  that  is  reafonable, 
will  go  on  in  a  courfe  of  vicious  extra- 
vagance, forefeeing,   with  no  remorfe,   and 

little 
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litde  fear,  that  it  will  be  their  temporal 
ruin ;  and  fome  of  them,  under  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  the  confequences  of.  wicked- 
nefs  }n  another  ftate.  And  to  fpeak  ill 
the  mofl:  moderate  way,  human  creatures 
are  not  only  continually  liable  to  go  wrong 
voluntarily,  but  we  fee  likewife  that  they 
often  actually  do  fo,  with  refpe6t  to  their 
temporal  interefls,  as  well  as  with  refpe6t 
to   religion. 

Thus  our  difficulties  and  dangers,  or 
bur  trials,  in  our  temporal  and  our  religi^ 
ous  capacity,  as  they  proceed  from  the 
fame  caufes,  and  have  the  fame  effect 
tipon  rrien's  behaviour,  are  evidently  anar^ 
logons,   and  of  the  fame  kind^ 

It  may  be  added,  that  as  the  difficult 
ties  and  dangers  of  mifcarrying  in  our  re- 
ligious {late  of  trial,  are  greatly  increaf- 
ed,  and  one  is  ready  to  think,  in  a  man- 
ner wholly  made  by  the  ill  behaviour  of 
others :  by  a  wrong  education,  wrong  in 
a  moral  fenfe,  fometimes  pofitively  vicious  ; 
by  general  bad  example  ;  by  the  difhonefl: 
artifices,  which  are  got  into  bulinefies  of 
all  kinds ;  and  in  very  many  parts  of  the 
world,  by  religion's  being  corrupted  into 

fuper- 
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fuperflitions,  which  indulge  men  in  their 
vices :  fo  in  like  manner,  the  difficulties 
of  conducting  ourfelves  prudently  in  re* 
fpe£t  to  Gtir  prefent  inter  eft,  and  our  dan- 
ger of  being  led  afide  from  purfuing  it, 
are  greatly  encreafed,  by  a  foolifh  edu- 
cation ;  and  after  we  come  to  mature  age, 
by  the  extravagance  and  carelefTnefs  of  others 
whom  we  have  intercourfe  with  ;  and  by 
miftaken  notions,  very  generally  preval- 
ent, and  taken  up  for  common  opinion, 
concerning  temporal  happinefs,  and  where-- 
in  it  confifls.  And  pe'rfons  by  their  own 
negligence  and  folly  in  their  temporal 
affairs,  no  lefs  than  by  a  courfe  of  vice, 
bring  themfelves  into  new  difficulties  ; 
and  by .  habits  of  indulgence,  become  lefs 
qualified  to  go  through  them  ;  and  one  irre- 
gularity after  another  embarraffes  things  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  know  not  where- 
about they  are  ;  and  often  makes  the  path 
of  conduct  fo  intricate  and  perplexed,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  it  out  ;  difficult 
even  to  determine  what  is  the  prudent  or 
the  moral  part.  Thus,  for  inftance,  wrong 
behaviour  in  one  ftage  of  life,  youth  ; 
wrong,  I  mean  confidering  ourfelves  only 

in 
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in  our  temporal  capacity,  without  taking 
in  religion  ;  this,  in  feveral  ways,  increafes 
the  difEculti'es  of  right  behaviour  in  mature 
age,  i.  e.  puts  us  into  a  more  difadvantage'- 
ous  ftate  of  trial  in  our  temporal  capacity. 

We  are  an  inferior  part  of  the   creation 
of^God.     There  are  natural  appearances  of 
our  being  in  a   ftate  of  degradation*.    And 
we  certainly     are  in    a   condition,    which 
does    not  feem,  by    any    means,  the  mofl 
advantageous  we  could   imagine  or  defire, 
either -in  our    natural  or    moral   capacity, 
for    fecuring  either  our  prefent    or  future 
interefl:.     However,  this  condition,  low  and 
careful    and    uncertain    as  it    is,  does   not 
afford  any  jufk  ground  of  complaint.  For 
as  men  may   manage   their     temporal   af- 
fairs with   prudence,  and  fo  pafs  their  days 
here  on  earth  in  tolerable  eafe  and  fatisf ac- 
tion,   by    a  moderate  degree    of  care  :    fo 
likewife  with    regard    to   religion,  there  is 
no   more  required  than  what  they  are  well 
able  to  do,  and  what  they  muft  be  greatly 
wanting  to  themfelves,    if    they     negleft. 
And   for    perfons    to    have  that  put    upon 
them,    which    they   are   well   able    to     go 
I  through 

^  Part  II.  chap.  5, 
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through,  and  no  more,  we  naturally  con- 
lider  as  an  equitable  thing  ;  fuppofing  it 
done  by  proper  authority.  Nor  have  we 
any  more  reafon  to  coniplain  of  it,^  with 
regard  to  the  author  of  nature,  than  of 
his  not  having  given  vis  other  advantages, 
belonging  to  other  orders  of  creatures. 

But  the  thing  here  infifted  upon  is, 
that  the  ftate  of  trial  whicn  religion 
teaches  us  we  are  in,  is  rendered  credible 
by  its  being  throughout  uniform  _  and  of 
a  piece  with  the  general  condu6t  of  pro- 
vidence towards  us,  in  all  other  refpe6ls 
within  the  compafs  of  our  knowledge. 
Indeed  if  mankind,  conlidered  in  their  na- 
tural capacity,  as  inhabitants  of  this  world 
only,  found  themfelves,  from  their  birth 
to  their  death,  in  a  fettled  ftate  of  fe- 
curity  and  happinefs,  without  any  folici- 
tude  or  thought  of  their  own  :  or  if  they 
were  in  no  danger  of  being  brought  into 
inconvenience  and  diflrefs,  by  careleffnefs 
or  the  folly  of  paffion,  through  bad  ex- 
ample, the  treachery  of  others,  or  the  de- 
ceitful appearances  of  things  were  this  our 
natural  condition ;  then  it  might  feem  ftrange 
and  be  fome  prefumption  againft  the  truth 

of 
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of  religion,  that  it  reprefents  our  fu^ 
ture  and  more  general  intereft,  as  not  fe- 
cure  of  courfe,  but  as  depending  upon 
our  behaviour,  an4  requiring  recollec- 
tion and  felf-government  to  obtain  it.  For 
it  might  be  alledged,  "  What  you  fay  is 
"  our  condition  in  one  refped:,  is  not  in 
♦'  any  ways  of  a  fort  with  what  we  find, 
*'  by  experience,  our  condition  is  in  an- 
*'  other.  Our  whole  prefent  intereft  is 
"  fecured  to  our  hands,  without  any  fo- 
*'  licitude  of  ours  ;  and  why  iliould  not 
*'  our  future  intereft,  if  we  have  any  fuch, 
"  be  fotoo?"  Butfince,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  and  confi deration,  the  voluntary 
denying  ourfelves  many  things  which  we 
defire,  and  a  courfe  of  behaviour,  far  from 
being  always  agreeable  to  us ;  are  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  our  adting  even  a  com- 
mon decent,  and  common  prudent  part,  fb 
as  to  pafs  with  any  fatisfac^lion  through 
the  prefent  world,  and  be  received  upon  any 
tolerable  good  terms  in  it  :  fince  this  is  the 
cafe,  all  prefumption  againft  felf-denlal  and 
attention  being  neceffary  to  fecure  our 
higher  intereft,  is  removed.  Had  we  not 
experience,  it  rnight,  perhaps  fpecioufly, 
I  %  be 
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be  urged,  that  it  is  improbable  any 
thing  of  hazard  and  danger  Ihould  be  put 
upon  us  by  an  infinite  being;  when  eyery 
thing  which  is  hazard  and  danger  in  our 
manner  of  conception,  and  will  end  in 
error,  confufion,  and  mifery,  is  npw  already 
certain  in  his  foreknowledge.  And  in- 
deed, why  any  thing  of  hazard  and  dan- 
ger ihould  be  put  upon  fuch  frail  crea- 
tures as  we  are,  may  well  be  thought  a 
difficulty  in  fpeculation ;  and  cannot  but 
be  fo,  till  we  know  the  whole,  or  how- 
ever, much  more  of  the  cafe.  But  ftill 
the  conftitution  of  nature  is  as  it  is.  Que 
happinefs  and  rnifery  are  trufted  to  our 
conduct,  and  made  to  depend  upon  it. 
Somewhat,  and,  in  many  clrcumftances,.  a 
great  deal  too,  is  put  upon  us,  either  to  do, 
or  to  fufFer,  as  we  chufe.  And  all  the  vari- 
pus  miferies  of  life,  which  people  bring 
upon  themfelves  by  negligence  and  fplly, 
and  might  have  avoided  by  proper  care,  are 
inftances  of  this  ;  which  miferies  are  be- 
forehand, juft  as  contmgent  and  undeter- 
mined as  their  condudl,  and  left  to  be  de- 
termined by  it. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  obfervations  are  an  anfwer  to  the 
objeclion  againft  the  credibility  of  a  ftate 
of  trial,  as  implying  temptations,  and  real 
danger  of  mifcarrying  with  regard  to  our 
general  intereft,  under  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  :  and  they  fhew,  that,  if  we 
are  at  all  to  be  conlidered  in  fuch  a  ca- 
pacity, and  as  having  fuch  an  intereft ; 
the  general  analogy  of  providence  muft 
lead  us  to  apprehend  ourfelves  in  danger 
of  mifcarrying,  in  different  degrees,  as  to 
this  intereft,  by  our  negledling  to  adl  the 
proper  part  belonging  to  us  in  that  capacity. 
For  we  have  a  prefent  intereft,  under  the 
government  of  God  which  we  experience 
here  upon  earth.  And  this  intereft,  as  it 
is  not  forced  upon  us*,  fo  neither  is  it 
offered  to  our  acceptance,  but  to  our  ac- 
quifition  ;  in  fuch  fort,  as  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  miffing  it,  by  ineans  of  tempta- 
tions to  neglectj  or  a6l  contrary  to  it ; 
and  without  attention  and  felf-denial,  muft 
and  do  mifs  it.  It  is  then  perfe6lly  cre- 
dible, that  this  may  be  our  cafe,  with  re- 
fped  to  that  chief  and  final  good,  which 
religion  propofes  to  us,         • 

I  '2  chap: 
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CHAP.    V. 


OF  A  STATE  OF  PROBATION,  AS  INTENDED 
FOR  MORAL  DISCIPLINE  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 


T?ROM  the  confideration  of  our  being  in 
a  probation  flate,  of  fo  much  difficulty 
and  hazard,  naturally  arifes  the  queftion^ 
how  we  came  to  be  placed  in  it.  But  fuch 
a  general  inquiry  as  this,  would  be  found 
involved  in  infuperable  difficulties.  For, 
though  fome  of  thefe  difficulties  would  be 
leffened  by  obferving,  that  all  wickednefs 
is  voluntary,  as  is  implied  in  its  very 
notion  ;  and  that  many  of  the  miferies 
of  life  have  apparent  good  efFeds  ;  yet 
when  we  confider  other  circumftances  be- 
longing to  both,  and  what  muft  be  the 
confequence  of  the  former    in  a    life    to 

come  ; 
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come  ;  it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  plain 
folly  and  prefumption,  to  pretend  to  give 
an  account  of  the  whole  reafons  of  this 
matter  :  the  whole  reafons  of  our  being 
allotted  a  condition;  out  of  which  fo  much 
wickednefs  and  miferj,  fo  circumftanced, 
would  in  fa6t  arife.  Whether  it  be  not  be* 
yopd  our  faculties,  not  only  to  find  out, 
but  even  to  underftand,  the  whole  account 
of  this  ;  or,  though  we  fhould  be  fuppofed 
capable  of  underftanding  it,  yet  whether 
it  would  be  of  fervice  or  prejudice  to  us 
to  be  informed  of  it,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay. 
But  as  our  prefent  condition  can  in  no  wife 
be  fhewn  inconiiftent  with  the  perfect  mo- 
ral government  of  God  :  fo  religion  teaches 
us  we  were  placed  in  it,  that  we  might 
Qualify  ourfeives  by  the  praftice  of  virtue 
for  another  ftate  which  is  to  follow  it.  And 
this,  though  but  a  partial  anfwer,  a  very 
partial  one  indeed,  to  the  inquiry  now  men- 
tioned ;  yet  is  a  more  fatisfa6lory  anfwer 
to  another,  which  is  of  real,  and  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  us  to  have  anfwered  : 
the  inquiry,  what  is  our  buiinefs  here  ? 
The  known  end  then,  why  we  are  placed  y- 
in   a  ftate  of  fo    much  afflidion,    hazard,  /. 

I  4  and 
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I    and  difficulty,  is,  our  improvement  in  vir* 
^  tue  and  piety,  as  the  requiiite  qualification 
J.  for  a   future  ftate  of  fecurity   and  happi- 
-    nefs. 

Now  the  beginning  of  life,  coniidered 
as  an  education  for  mature  age  in  the  pre- 
fent  worlds  appears  plainly,  at  firft  fight, 
analogous  to  this  our  trial  for  a  future 
one ;  the  former  being  in  our  temporal  ca- 
pacity, what  the  latter  is  in  our  religious 
capacity.  But  Tome  obfervations  common 
to  both  of  them,  and  a  more  diftin6l  con- 
iideration  of  each,  will  more  diil:in£lly  fhew 
the  extent  and  force  of  the  analogy  between 
them ;  and  the  credibility,  which  arifes 
from  hence,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  that  the  prefent  life  was  intended 
to  be  a  ftate  of  difcipline  for  a  future 
one. 

I.  Every  fpecies  of  creatures  is,  we  fee, 
defigned  for  a  particular  way  of  life  ;  to 
which  the  nature,  the  capacities,  temper, 
and  qualifications,  of  each  fpecies,  are  as 
neceffary,  as  their  external  circumflances. 
Both  come  into  the  notion  of  fuch  ftate, 
or  particular  way  of  life,  and  conflituent 
parts  of  it.     Change  a  man's    capacities  or 

charac- 
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chara£ler  to  the  degree,  in  which  it  is  con- 
ceivable they  may  be  changed  ;  and  he 
would  be  altogether  incapable  of  a  human 
courfe  of  life,  and  human  happinefs  :  as 
incapable,  as  if,  his  nature  continuing  un- 
changed, he  were  placed  in  a  world,  where 
he  had  no  fphere  of  adion,  nor  any  objects 
to  anfwer  his  appetites,  paffions,  and  af- 
fections of  any  fort.  One  thing  is  fet  over 
againfl  another,  as  an  antient  writer  ex- 
prelTes  it.  Our  nature  correfponds  to  our 
external  condition.  Without  this  corre- 
fpondence,  there  would  be  no  poffibllityof 
any  fuch  thing  as  human  life  and  human 
happinefs  ;  which  life  and  happinefs  are, 
therefore,  a  refult  from  our  nature  and  con- 
dition jointly:  meaning  by  human  life, not 
living  in  the  literal  fenfe,  but  the  whole 
complex  notion  commonly  underftood  by 
thofe  words.  So  that,  without  determin- 
ing what  will  be  the  employment  and 
happinefs,  the  particular  life  of  good  men 
hereafter,  there  muft  be  fomc  determinate 
capacities,  fome  neceffary  chara6ler  and  qua- 
lifications, without  which  perfons  cannot 
but  be  utterly  incapable  of  it  :  in  like 
manner,    as  there   mufl  be   fome,  without 

which 
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which  men  would  be  incapable  of  their  pre- 
fent  ilate  of  life.     Now, 

II.  The  conftitution  of  human  creatures, 
and  indeed  of  all  creatures  which  come 
Under  our  notice,  is  fuch,  as  that  they  are 
capable  of  naturally  becoming  qualified  for 
ftates  of  life,  for  which  they  were  once 
wholly  unqualified.  In  imagination  we 
may  indeed  conceive  of  creatures,  as  incap- 
able of  having  any  of  their  faculties  na- 
turally enlarged,  or  as  being  unable  natur- 
ally to  acquire  any  new  qualifications  : 
but  the  faculties  of  every  fpecies  known 
to  us,  are  made  for  enlargement  ;  for  ac- 
quirements of  experience  and  habits.  We 
find  ourfelves  in  particular  indued  with  ca- 
pacities, not  only  of  perceiving  ideas,  and 
of  knowledge  or  perceiving  truth,  but  alfo 
of  floring  up  our  ideas  and  knowledge  by 
memory.  We  are  capable,  not  only  of  a6l- 
ing,  and  of  having  different  momentary 
impreffions  made  upon  us  ;  but  of  getting  a 
new  facility  in  any  kind  of  a£lion,  and  of 
fettled  alterations  in  our  temper  or  charac- 
ter. The  power  of  the  two  lafl  is  the  power 
of  habits.  But  neither  the  perception  of 
ideas,  nor  knowledge  of  any  fort,  are  ha- 
bits ; 
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bits;  though   abfolntely  neceffary    to  the 
forming  of  them.     However,  apprehenlion, 
reafon,  memory,  which  are   the    capacities 
of  acquiring  knowledge,    are  greatly  im- 
proved by  exercife.      Whether   the    word 
habit  is   applicable   to  all  thefe    improve- 
ments, and  in  particular  how  far  the  pow- 
ef  s  of  memory  and  of  habits  may  be  pow-* 
ers  of  the  fame  nature,  I  ihall  not  inquire. 
But  that  perceptions  come  into  our  minds 
readily  and  of  courfe,  by  means  of  their 
having  been  there  before,  feems  a  thing  of 
the  fame  fort,  as  readinefs    in    any  parti- 
cular kind  of  adtion,  proceeding  from  being 
accuftomed  to  it.     And  aptnefs  to  recollect 
practical  obfervations  of  fervice  in  our  con- 
duct, is  plainly  habit  in  many  cafes.  There 
are    habits   of    perception,    and    habits    of 
action.     An  inftance  of  the  former,  is  our 
conftant,  and  even  involuntary  readinefs,  in 
corfe6ling  the  impreffions  of  our  fight  con- 
cerning magnitudes    and  diflances,  fo  as  to 
fubftitute  judgement  in  the  room  of  fenfa- 
tion  imperceptibly    to  ourfelves.       And    it 
feems  as  if  all  other  affociations  of  ideas  not 
naturally  conneded,  might  be  called  paffive 
habits ;  as  properly  as  our  readinefs  in  un- 
der- 
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■  derflanding  languages,  upon  fight  or  heart- 
ing of  words.     And  our  readinefs  in  fpeak- 
ing  and  writing   them  is   an  inftance  of  the 
latter,  of  a6live   habits.       For  diftindnefs, 
we  may  confider  habits,    as  belonging  to 
the  body,  or  the  mind  ;  and  the  latter  will 
be  explained  by   the    former*      Under  the 
former  are  conjprehended  all  bodily  adlivi- 
ties  or  motions  whether  graceful  or  becom- 
ing, which   are   owing    to  ufe  :  under   the 
latter,  general  habits  of  life  and  conduct  ; 
fuch  as  thofe  of  obedience   and  fubmiffion 
to    authority,  or  to  any  particular  perfon ; 
thofe  of  veracity,  jufllce,  and  charity  ;  thofe 
of    attention,    induflry^      felf-government, 
envy,  revenge.     And    habits  of  this  latter 
kind  feem  produced  by  repeated    acts,     as 
well  as  the  former.     And  in  like  m^anner  as 
habits  belonging  to  the  body  are  produced 
by  external  adls  :  fo  habits  of  the  mind  are 
produced  by  the  exertion  of  inward  practical 
principles,  i.  e.  by  carrying  them  into  a6t, 
or  adling  upon  them  ;  the  principles  of  obe- 
dience, of  veracity,  juftice,    and    charity. 
Nor  can  thofe  habits    be   formed  by    any 
external  courfe  of  adion,  otherwife  than  as 
it   proceeds  from  thefe  principles  :  becaufe 

It 
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it  is  only  thefe  inward   principles   exerted, 
which  are  ftridly  a£ls  of  obedience,  of  vcr  . 
racity,  of  juflice,  and  of  charity.     So  like-^ 
wife  habits  of  attention,  induftry,  felf-go- 
vernment,  are  in  the  fame  manner  acquired 
by  exercife  ;  and  habits  of  envy    and    re- 
venge by  indulgence,    whether  in  outward 
aS:,  or  in  thought  and  intention,  i.  e.  in- 
ward a.di  :  for  fuch  intention  is  an  a£l.     Re- 
folutions  alfo  to  do  well,  are  properly  ad:s. 
And  endeavouring  to  enforce  upon  our  own 
minds,   a  pra6lical  fenfeof  it,  which  a  man 
really  has  hlrnfelf,  is  a  virtuous  aft.       All 
thefe,  therefore,  may  and  will  contribute 
towards  'forming  good  habits.     But   going 
over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one's,  thoughts 
talking  well,  £^nd  drawing  fine  pictures  of   7^. 
it  ;  this   is  fo  far  from  neceifarily  or   cer?     ' 
tainly  conducing    to    form  an  habit  of  it,     - 
in  him  who  thus  employs  himfelf ;  that  it     -' 
may    harden      the    mind    in     a   contrary 
courfe,  and  render  it    gradually    more    in- 
fenfible,  i   e.  from  an  habit  of  infenfibility, 
to  all  moral  confiderations.     For,  from  our 
very  faculty  of  habits,  paffive  impreffions, 
by  being  repeated,  grow  weaker.  Thoughts, 
^by  often  paffing  through  the  mind,  are  felt 
lefs  fenfibly  :  being  accuftomed  to   danger, 

begets 
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begets  intrepidity,  i.  e.  leffens  fear  ;  to  dif^ 
trefs,  leffens  the  paffion  pity  ;  to  inftances 
of  others  mortality,  leffens  the  fenfible  ap^ 
prehenfions  of  our  own.  And  from  thefa 
two  obfervations  together ;  that  pra6tical 
habits  are  formed  and  ftrengthened  by  re- 
peated a6ts,  and  that  paffive  impreffions 
grow  weaker  by  being  repeated  upon  us  ; 
jt  muff  follow,  that  a6tive  habits  may  be 
gradually  forming  and  ftrengthening,  by 
a  courfe  of  acting  upon  fuch  and  fuch  mo- 
tives and  excitements,  whilil:  thefe  motives, 
and  excitements  themfelves  are,  by  propor-? 
tionable  degrees,  growing  lefs  fenfible,  i.  e^ 
are  continually  lefs  and  lefs  fenfibly  felt, 
even  as  the  a£live  habits  ffrengthen.  And 
experience  confirms  this  :  for  a6live  prin- 
ciples, at  the  very  time  that  they  arq 
lefs  lively  in  perception  than  they  were,, 
are  found  to  be,  fome  how,  wrought  mora 
thoroughly  into  the  temper  and  chara6ler, 
and  become  more  effectual  in  influencing  our 
pra£lice.  The  three  things  jufl  mentioned 
may  afford  inflances  of  it.  Perception  of 
danger,  is  a  natural  excitement  of  paflive 
fear,  and  a£live  caution  ;  and  by  being  in- 
jured to  danger,    habits   of  the  latter   are 
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gradually  wrought,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  former  gradually  lelTens,  Perception 
of  diftrefs  in  others,  is  a  natural  excite- 
ment, paffively  to  pity,  and  adively  to 
relieve  it  :  but  let  a  man  fet  himfeif  to 
attend  to,  inquire  out,  and  relieve  diftreffed 
perfons,  and  he  cannot  but  grow  lefs  and 
lefs  fenfibly  afFe6led  v^ith  the  various  mi- 
feries  of  life,  with  which  he  muft  become 
acquainted  ;  when  yst,  at  the  fame  time, 
benevolence,  confidered  not  as  a  paffion, 
but  as  a  practical  principle  of  aftion,  will 
ftrengthen  :  and  whilfl:  he  paffively  com- 
paffionates  the  diftrefled  lefs,  he  will  re- 
quire a  greater  aptitude  aOively  to  affift 
and  befriend  them.  So  alfo  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  daily  infl:ance  of  men  dying 
around  us,  gives  us  daily  a  lefs  feniible 
paffive  feeling  or  apprehenfion  of  our  own 
mortality,  fuch  inftances  greatly  contribute 
to  the  ftrengthening  a  practical  regard  to  it 
in  ferious  men  ;  i.  e.  to  forming  an  habit 
of  ading  with  a  conftant  view  to  it.  And 
this  feems  again  further  to  {hevj",  that  paf- 
iive  impreffions  made  upon  our  minds  by 
admonition,  experience,  example,  though 
they  may   have  a  reniote  e|iicacy,    and    a 

very 
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very   great  one,    towar^ls    forming    a£llvc 
habits,  yet,  can  have  this  efficacy  no  other- 
wife   than  by  inducing  us  to  fuch  a  courfe 
of  adion  ;  and  that  it  is,  not  being  affecr 
ted    fo   and  fo,  but   a<Sling,    which  forms 
thofe  habits  :  only   it  muft   be  always  re- 
membered, that  real  endeavours  to  enforce 
good  impreffions  upon  ourfelves,  are  a  fpe- 
cies  of  virtuous  a6lion.     Nor  do  we  know 
how  far  it  i§  poffible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  efFe£ls  ihould   be    wrought   in  us   at 
once,  equivalent   to  habits,    i.   e.  what   is 
wrought  by   ufe    and  exercife.     However, 
the  thing  inlifted  upon  is,  not  wh^t  may  be 
poffible,  but  what    is  in  fa£t  the  ^appoint- 
ment of  nature ;  which  is,   that  active  ha- 
bits are  to  be  formed  by  exercife.  Their  pro- 
grefs   may   be    fo  gradual,  as  to  be  imper- 
ceptible  of  its  fteps  :  it   may  he   hard  to. 
explain  the     f  culty,    by   which    we     are 
capable  of  habits,    throughout   its  feverai 
parts  ;  and  to  trace  it  up  to  its  original,  fo 
as  to  diflinguiffi  it  from  all  others  in  our 
mind  :  and  it    feems    as  if  contrary  effects 
were  to  be   afcribed  to   it.     But  the  thing 
in  general,    that  our  nature  is   formed    to, 
yield,  in  fome  fuch  manner  as  this,  to  ufe 

and 
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and  exercife;  is  matter  of  certain   experi- 
'ence. 

Thus  by  accuftoming  ourfelves  to  any 
courfe  of  action,  we  get  an  aptnefs  to  go 
on,  a  facility,  readinefs,  and  often  plea- 
fureinit.  The  inclinations  which  rendered 
us  averfe  to  it,  grow  weaker  :  the  difficult 
ties  in  it,  not  only  the  imaginary  but  the 
real  ones  leffen ;  the  reafons  for  it,  offer 
themfelves  of  courfe  to  our  thoughts  upon 
"all  occafions  ;  and  the  leaftglimpfe  of  them 
is  fufficient  to  make  us  go  on,  in  a  courfe 
of  action,  to  which  we  have  been  accuf- 
tomed.  And  practical  principles  appear  to 
grow  ftronger,  abfolutely  in  themfelves, 
by  exercife  ;  as  well  as  relatively,  with 
regard  to  contrary  principles  ;  which,  by 
being  accuftomed  to  fubmit,  do  fo  habi- 
tually ^  and  of  courfe.  And  thus  a  new 
charadler,  in  feveral  refpe6ls,  may  be  formed; 
and  many  habitudes  of  life,  not  given  by  na- 
ture, but  which  nature  directs  us  to  acquire- 

III.  Indeed  we  may  be  aflured,  that  we 
(hould  never  have  had  thefe  capacities  of 
improving  by  experience j  acquired  know- 
ledge, and  habits  had  they  not  been  necef- 
iary,  and  intended  to  be  made  ufe  of.  And 
accordingly  we  find  them  fo  necelTary,  and 
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fo  much  intended,  that  without  them  we 
fhould  be  iitterlj  incapable  of  that,  which 
was  the  end  for  which  we  were  made, 
confidered  in  our  temporal  capacity  only  : 
the  employments  and  fatisfa(5tfon3  of  our 
mature  ftate  of  life. 

Nature  does  in  no  wife  qualify  irs  wholly, 
much  lefs  at  once,  for  this  mature  ftate 
of  life.  Even  maturity  of  underftanding 
and  bodily  ftrength,  are  not  only  arrived 
to  gradually,  but  are  alfo  very  much  ow- 
ing to  the  continued  exercife  of  our  powers 
of  body  and  mind,  from  infancy.  But  if 
we  fuppofe  a  perfon  brought  into  the 
world  with  both  thefe  in  maturity,  as 
far  as  this  is  conceivable  ;  he  would  plain- 
ly at  firft  be  as  unqualified  for  the  human 
life  of  mature  age,  as  an  idiot.  He  would 
be  in  a  manner  diftradled,  with  aftonifh- 
ment,  and  apprehenfion,  and  curiofity,  and 
fufpenfe  :  nor  can  one  guefs,  how  long  it 
would  be,  before'  he  would  be  familiarized 
to  hlmfelf  and  the  objects  about  him 
enough,  even  to  fet  himfelf  to  any  thing.  It 
may  be  queftioned  too,  whether  the  natu- 
ral information  T)f  his  fight  and  hearitig, 
would  be  of  any   manner  of  ufe  at   all  ta 
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him  in  acting,  before  experience.  And  it 
feems,  that  men  would  be  ftrangely  head- 
ilrong  and  felf-willed,  and  difpofed  to  ex- 
ert themfelves  with  an  impetuofity,  which 
would  render  fociety  unfupportable,  and 
the  living  in  it  impracticable  ;  were  it  not 
for  fome  acquired  moderation  and  felf- go- 
vernment, fome  aptitude  and  reauinefs  in 
retraining  themfelves,  and  concealing  their 
fenfe  of  things.  Want  of  every  thing  of 
this  kind  which  is  learnt,  would  render 
a  man  as  uncapable  of  fociety,  as  want  of 
language  would  ;  or  as  his  natural  ignor- 
ance of  any  of  the  particular  employments 
of  life,  would  render  him  uncapable  of 
providing  himfelf  witK  the  common  con- 
veniences, or  fupplying  the  neceffary  want 
of  it.  In  thefe  refpeCls,  and  probably  in 
many  more,  of  which  we  have  no  parti- 
cular notion,  mankind  is  left,  by  nature, 
an  unformed,  unfinifhed  creature  ;  utterly 
deficient  and  unqualified,  before  the  acquire- 
ments of  knowledge,  experience,  habits, 
for  that  mature  ftate  of  life,  which  was  the 
end  of  his  creation,  confidering  him  as  related 
only  to  this  world. 

But  then,  as  nature   has  endued  us  with 

a  power  of  fnpplying  thofe  deficiencies,  by 
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acqviired  knowledge,  experience,  and  liahits  j- 
fo  like  wile  we  are  placed  in  a  condition^ 
in  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  fitted 
for  it  ;  fitted  for  our  acquiring  thofe  qualifi- 
cations of  ail  forts,  which  we  flaiid  in 
lYeed  of  in  mature  rige.  Hence  children, 
f"rom-  their  very  birth,  are  daily  g'rowing 
acquainted,  with  the  objects  about  themv 
with  the  fcene  in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
to  have  a  future  part  ;•  and  learning  fome-' 
what  or  other,  neceflary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  it.  The  fubordinations,  to  which 
they  are  accuftomed  hi  domeftic  life^ 
teach  theni  felf-government  in  common 
behaviour  abroad,  and  prepare  them  for 
fubjedion  and  obedience  to  civil  authority. 
What,  paffes  before  their  eyes,  and  daily 
happens  to  them,  gives  them  experience, 
caution  againfl  treachery  and  deceit,  to- 
gether with  numberlefs  little  rules  of  a£lion 
and  conduct,  which  we  could  not  live 
without  i  and  which  are  learnt  fo  infenfibly 
and  fo  perfectly,  as  to  be  miftaken  perhaps 
for  inflincl  ;  though  they  are  the  effeft  of 
long  experience  and  exercife  ;  as  much  fo 
^s  language,  or  knowledge,  in  particular 
bufinefs,  or  the  qualifications  and  behaviour 
belonging  to  the   feveral  ranks  and  profef- 
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■jRons.  Thus  the  beginning  of  our  days  is 
adapted  to  be,  and  is,  a  ftate  of  education 
in  the  theory  and  pfadice  of  mature  life. 
We  are  much  affifted  in  it  by  example,  in- 
/Iruction,  and  the  care  of  others;  hut  a 
great  deal  is  left  to  ourfelves  to  do.  And 
of  this,  as  part  is  done  eafilj  and.of  courfe ; 
fo  part  requires  diligence  and  care,  the 
voluntary  foregoing  many  things  which  we 
deli  re,  and  fetting:  ourfelves  to  what  we 
fhould  have  no  inclination  to,  but  for  the 
aieceffit)/  or  expedience  of  it.  For,  that 
labour  and  induftry,  which  the  ftation  o-f 
fo  many  abfolutely  requires ^  tliey  would 
be  greatly  unqualified  for,  in  maturity  | 
as  thofe  in  other  {lations  would  be,  for 
any  other  forts  of  applicatioza  ;  if  both  were 
not  accuf]:om;ed  to  them  in  their  youth.  And 
according  as  perfons  behave  themfelves,  jn 
the  general  education  which  all  go  througb, 
and  in  the  particular  ones  adapted  to  par- 
ticular employments ;  their  characSter  is 
formed,  and  made  appear  ;  they  recommend 
themfelves  more  or  lefs  ;  and  are  capable  of 
and  placed  in,  different  ftations  in  the  fo- 
ciety  of  mankind. 

K  3  The 
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The  former  part  of  life  then,  is  to  be 
coniidered  as  an  important  opportunity, 
which  nature  puts  into  our  hands  ;  and 
which,  when  loft,  is  not  to  be  recovered. 
And  our  being  placed  in  a  ftate  of  difcipline 
throughout  this  life,  for  another  world, 
is  a  providential  difpoiition  of  things,  ex- 
aftly  of  the  fame  kind,  as  our  being  plac- 
ed in  a  ftate  of  diicipline  during  childhcod^ 
for  mature  age.  Our  condition  in  both 
refpecls  is  uniform  and  of  a  piece,  and 
comprehended  under  one  and  the  fame  ge- 
neral law  of  nature. 

And  if  we  were  not  able  at  all  to  dif- 
cern,  how  or  in  what  way  the  prefent 
life  could  be  our  preparation  for  another  ; 
this  would  be  no  objedion  againfl:  the  cre- 
dibility of  its  being  fo.  For  we  do  not 
difcern,  how  food  and  fleep  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  the  body  :  nor  could  have 
any  thought  that  they  would,  before  we 
had  experience.  Nor  do  children  at  all 
think.  Oil  the  one  hand,  that  the  fports  and 
exercifes,  to  which  they  are  fo  much  ad- 
dided,  contribute  to  their  health  and  growth, 
nor  on  the  other,  of  the  neceflity  which 
there  is  for  their  being  retrained  in  them  : 

nor 
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ii'or  are  they  capable  of  underflanding  the 
yfe  of  many  parts  of  difcipiine,  which 
neverthelefs  ,  they  muft  be  made  to  go 
through,  m  order  to  quahfy  them  for  the 
buiinei|  of  mature  age.  Were  we  not  then 
able  to  difcover,  in  what  refpe6ls  the  pre- 
fent  life  could  form  us  for  a  future  one  :  yet 
nothing  would  be  more  fuppofeable  than  that 
it  might,  in  fome  refpe(£ls  or  other,  frorn 
the  general  analogy  of  providence.  And 
this,  for  aught  I  fee,  might  reafonably  be 
£iid,  even  though  we  ihould  not  take  in 
|:he  conlideratlon  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment over  the  worli     But, 

IV.  Take  in  this  confideration,  and  con- 
fequently,  that  the  chara61:er  of  virtue  and 
piety  is  a  neceiTary  qualification  for  the 
future  ftate  ;  and  then  we  may  diftin£lly 
fee,  how,  and  in  what  refpe^ts  the  prefent 
life  may  be  a  preparation  for  it  :  fince  we 
want,  and  are  capable  of  improvement  in 
•that  character,  by  moral  and  religious  ha- 
bits ;  and  the  prefent  life  is  fit  to  be  a  ftate 
of  difcipiine  for  fuch  improvement  :  in 
like  manner  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
how,  and  in  what  refpefts,  infancy,  child- 
hood, and   youth,  are  a   neceffary  prepar- 
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ation,   and  a  natural   ftate   of  difcipline  fpB 
mature  age. 

Nothing  which  we  at  prefent  fee,  would 
lead  us  to  the  thought  of  a  folitary  un- 
a£live  ftate  hereafter  ;  but  if  we  judge  at 
all  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  we  mufl 
fuppofe,  according  to  the  fcripture  account 
of  it,  that  it  will  be  a  community.  And 
there  is  no  fhadoAV  of  any  thing  unreafoh- 
ahle,  in  conceiving,  though,  there  be  no 
analogy  for  it,  that  this  community  will 
be,  as  the  fcripture  repfefents  it,  under 
the  more  immediate,  or,  if  fuch  an  expref- 
iion  may  be  ufed,  the  more  fenfible  go- 
vernment of  God.  Nor  is  our  ignorance, 
what  will  be  the  employments  of  this 
happy  community,  nor  our  confequent 
ignorance,  what  particular  fcope  or  occafion 
there  'vviH  be  for  the  exercife  of  veracity, 
juftice  and  charity,  amongfl:  the  members 
of  it  with  regard  to  each  other  ;  any  proof 
that  there  will  be  no  fphere  of  exercife 
for  thofe  virtues.  Much  lefs,  if  that  were 
poffible,  is  our  ignorance  any  proof,  that 
there  will  be  no  occalion  for  that  frame  of 
mind,  or  chara6ber  which  is  formed  by 
the  daily  pradice  of  thofe  particular  virtues 

here 
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here,  and  which  is  a  refult  fi'om  it.  ,  This 
at  leaft  mufl  be  owned  in  general,  that, 
as  the  government  eftablifhed  in  the  uni- 
verle  is  moral,  the  character  of  virtue  and 
piety  mufl:,  in  fome  way  or  other,  be  the 
condition  of  our  happinefs,  or  the  qualifica- 
tions for  it. 

Now  from  what  is  above  obferved  con- 
cerning our  natural  power  of  habits,  it  is 
eafy  to  fee,  that  w^e  are  capable  of  moral 
improvement  by  difcipline.  And  how 
greatly  we  Vv^ant  it,  need  not  be  proved  to 
any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  great 
wickednefs  of  mankind  ;  or  even  with  thofe 
imperfections,  which  the  beft  are  confcious 
of.  But  it  is  not  perhaps  diftlndly  at- 
tended to  by  every  one,  that  the  occafion 
which  human  creatures  have  for  difcipline, 
to  improve  in  them  this  charadier  of 
virtue  and  piety,  is  to  be  traced  up  higher 
than  to  excefs  in  the  paffions,  byindulgei;ice 
and  habits  of  vice.  Mankind^  and  perhaps 
all  finite  creatures,  from  the  very  conftitu- 
tion  of  their  nature,  before  habits  of  virtue 
are  formed,  are  deficient,  in  danger  of  deviat- 
ing from  what  is  right ;  and  therefore  fland 
peed  of   virtuous   habits^     for    a   fecurity 

^gainfl 
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againfl  this  danger.  For,  together  with  the 
general  principle  of  moral  underflanding, 
we  have  in  our  inward  frame  various  af- 
fedions  towards  particular  external  objects. 
Thefe  afFe6tions  are  naturally,  and  of  right, 
fubjed:  to  the  government  of  the  moral 
principle,  as  to  the  occalion  on  which  they 
may  be  gratified;  as  to  the  time,  degrees, 
and  manner,  in  which  the  objects  of  them 
may  be  purfued  ;  but  then  the  principle 
of  virtue  can  neither  excite  thein,  nor  pre- 
vent their  being  excited.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  naturally  felt,  when  the  objedls 
of  them  are  prefent  to  the  mind,  not  only 
hefore  all  coniideration,  whether  they  can 
be  obtained  by  lawful  means,  but  after 
it  is  found  they  cannot.  For  the  natural 
objedls  of  afFe6lion  continue  fo  ;  the  necef- 
faries,  conveniencies,  and  pleafures  of  life, 
remain  naturally  deiirable;  though  they 
cannot  poffibly  be  obtained  at  all.  And 
^vhen  the  objects  of  any  afFe6lion  whatever 
cannot  be  obtained  without  unlawful  means; 
but  m^ay  be  obtained  by  them :  fuch  affec- 
tion, though  its  being  excited,  and  its  con- 
tinuing fometime  in  the  mind,  be  as  in- 
nocent, as  it  is  natural  and  neceflary,;    yet 

can* 
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cannot  but  be  conceived  to  have  a  tendency 
to  incline  perfons  to  venture  upon  fuch 
unlawful  means  ;  and  therefore  mull:  be 
conceived  as  putting  them  in  fonie  danger 
of  it.  Now  what  is  the  general  fecurity 
againfl  this  danger,  againft  their  aclually 
deviating  from  right  ?  As  the  dancer  is,  fo 
alfq  mufl:  the  fecurity  be,  from. within  : 
from  the  practical  principle  of  virtue*.  And 

the 

*  It  may  be  thought,  that   fenfe    of'  intercft  would 
as  eife6luai]y  reftraiii  creatures  from  doing  wrong.    But 
if  by  a  fenfe  ofintereflis   meant    a  fpeculative  con- 
vidiion  or  belief,  that  fuch  and  fuch  indulgence  would 
occafion  them  greater  uneaiinefs,  upon  the  whole,  than 
fatisfaftion  ;  it  is  contrary  to  prefent  experience  to  fay, 
,  that  this  fenfe  of  intereft  is  fuScient   to  reftrain  thenx 
from  thus  indulging  themfelves.     And  if  by   fenfe   of 
intereft  is  meant,  a  praftical  regard    to   what   is   upon 
the  whole  cur  happinefs  :  this  is  not   only  coincident 
with   the  principle  of  virtue  and  moral  re£litude,  but 
is  a  part  of  the  idea  itfelf.     And  it  is    evident,    this 
reafonable  felf-love  wants  to  be  improved  as   really  as 
any  principle  in  our  nature.     For  we  daily  fee  it  over- 
matched, not  only  by    the  more    boifterous  palhon^, 
but   by  curiolity,    fliame,  love  of  imitation,  by  any 
thing,  even  indolence  :  efpecially  if  the  intereft,  the 
tem.poral  intereft,  fuppofe,  which   is  the  end  of  fuch 
felf-love,  be  at  a  diftance.     So   greatly  are    profligate 
men  miftaken,  when  they  affirm  they  are  wholly  go- 
verned 
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the  ftrengtliening  or  iinproving  this  priiir 
ciple,  confidered  as  pradlical,  or  as  a  prliir 
ciple  of  nulion,  will  leffen  the  dang-er,  ov 
encreafe  the  fecurity  againft  it.  And  this' 
moral  principle  is  capable  of  improvernent^ 
hy  proper  difcipline  and  exercife  ;  by  recol- 
lecting the  practical  impreilions  which  ex- 
aaiple  and  experience  have  made  upon  us  : 
Jind  in  (lead  of  following  hunaour  and  mere 
inclination,  by  continually  attending  to  the 
equitj-  and  right  of  the  cafe,  in  v/hatever 
^ve  are  engaged,  be  it  in  greater  or  lef$ 
matters;  and  accufloming  ourfelyes  always 
to  acl  upon  it  ;  as  being  itfelf  the  juil: 
and  natural  motive  of  adion  ;  and  as  this 
moral  courfe  of  behaviour,  muft  neceflarily 
under  divine  s:overnment,  be  our  final  in- 
iereft.  Thus  the  principle  of  virtue,  im- 
proved into  an  habit,  of  v/hich  improvement 
we  are  thus  capable,  w^ll  plainly  be,  in 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  it,  a  fecurity 
againft  the  danger  which  finite  creatures, 
are  in,  from  the  very  nature  of  propenfiori 

verned  by  difintereftednefs  and  felf-Iove.  And  fo  little 
caufe  is  there  for  moralifts  to  difclaira  this  principle. 
ScG  p>  123,  1.24. 

Of 
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or  particular  ztftBions.  This  wnv  of  put- 
tng  the  matter,  iuppoics  p.irticuiar  aiiee-^ 
tions  to  remain  in  a  future  flate  ;  which  k 
is  fcarce  poirible  to  avoid  fuppofmg.  And 
if  they  do;  we  charlj  fee,  that  acc^uirecl 
habits  of  virtue  and  felf- government  may 
be  neceiTary  for  the  regulation  of  theni. 
However,  thoiioh  we  w^ere  not  diftinftly 
to  take  in  this  fuppi)ruion,  but  to  fpeak 
only  in  general  ;  tho  thing  really  comes  to 
the  fame;  For  hal>>L"s  of  virtue,  thus  ac- 
quired by  difcipline,  are  improvements  in 
virtue  :  and  improvement,  in  virtue,  _  niuft 
be  advancemiciit  inhappinels,  if  the  govern- 
ment of  the  univerfe  be  moral. 

From  thefe  things  we  may  obferve,  and 
it  will  farther  fhcw^  this  our  natural  and 
briginal  need  of  being  improved  by  dif- 
cipline, how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  cre- 
atures made  upright  fall  ;  and  that  thofa 
who  preferve  their  uprightnefs,  by  fo  doing, 
raife  themfslvcs  to  a  more  fecure  flate  of 
virtue;-  To  fay  that  the  former  is  ac- 
tounted  for  by  the  nature  of  liberty,  is  to 
,fay  no  more,  than  that  an  event's  aeluallv 
happening  is  accounted  for  by  a  m^re  pof* 
fibility    of    its    happening.     But    it   feems^ 

diflineJy 
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idiftindiiy  conceivable  fi-om  the  very  nature 
of  particular  afFeclions  or  propeniioiis.  For^ 
fappofe  creatures  intended  tor  fuch  a 
particular  ftate  of  life,  for  which  fuch.  pro- 
penfions  were  neceilary  :  fuppofe  them 
endued  with  fuch  propenhons,  together 
with  moral  inideritandiDs:,  asvv^ell  inclndinp- 
a  praciicai  fenle  of  virtue,  as  a  fpeculative 
perception  of  it  ;  and  that  all  thefe  feveral 
principles,  both  natural  and  moral,  forming 
zn  inward  conftitution  of  mind,  were  in 
the  mofl;  exa6t  proportion  poffible,  i.  e; 
in  a  proportion  the  moil  exactly  adapted 
to  their  intended  (late  of  life  ;  fuch  crea- 
tures would  be  m.ade  upright,  or  finitely 
perfect.  Now^  particular  propenfions,  from 
their  very  nature,  niufl  be  felt,  the  oh-; 
jetts  of  them  being  prefent ;  though  they 
cannot  be  gratified  at  all,  or  not  with  the 
allowance  of*  the  moral  prirxiple^  But  if 
they  can  be  s:ratif  ed  "without  its  allowance 
or  by  contradicting  it  ;  then  they  mufl:  be 
conceived  to  have  fome  tendency,  in  h,-w 
lovV  a  degree  foever,  yet  fome  tendency, 
to  induce  perfons  to  fuch  forbidden  grati- 
f  cation.  This  tendency,  in  fome  one  par- 
ticular propenfion,  may  be  encreafed,    by 

thQ 
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fee  greater  frequency  of  occafioiis  naturally 
excidng    it,     than    of    occafions    exciting- 
others.     The   leafl:  voluntary  indulgence  in 
forbidden    circumitances,     though    but    in 
thought,  will  encreafe  this  wrong  tendency  ; 
and    may  encreafe  it   further,    till  peculiar 
Conjunutures  perhaps  confplring,  it  become^ 
effed  ;  and  danger  of  dev.iating  from  right,^ 
ends   in  actual  deviation  from  it :  a  danger 
neceffarily  arifing  from  the  very  nature  of 
propenfion  ;   and  which   therefore  could  not 
have    been    prevented,     though    it     might 
have  beeneicaped,  or  pot  innocently  throuoh. 
The    cafe    would    be,     as    if  we    w^ere    to 
fuppofe  a    ftrait  path    marked  out    for    a 
J3erfon,    in    which  fuch  a  degree  of  atten-^ 
tiori  would  keep  him  fteady  :     but    if    he 
would  not    attend  in    this  degree,  any  one 
of    a  thoufand   objeds,    catching   his    eye, 
might  lead  lam  out  of  it.     Now  it  is  im- 
poffibie   to   fay,    how  much,   even  the   firffe 
full    overt  aft  of  irregularity,    might  dif- 
order    the    inw^ard    conllitution  ;    unfettle 
the  adjuftments,  and  alter    the  proportions 
v/hich  formed  it,   and   in   which   the   ud- 
rightnefs  of  its   make  confided  ;  but   repe- 
tition  of  irregularities  would  produce   ha- 
bits 
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bits.  And  thus  the  conftitution  would  be 
ipoiled;  and  creatures  made  upright,  be- 
come corrupt,  and  depraved  in  their  fettled 
charadler,  proportionably  to  their  repeated 
irregularities  in  occafional  afts.  But  on 
the  contrary,  thefe  creatures  might  have 
improved  and  raifed  themfelves,  to  an 
higher  arid  more  fee u re  ftate  of  virtue,  by 
the  contrary  behaviour  :  by  fleadily  fol- 
lowing the  moral  principle,  fuppofed  to  be 
one  part  of  their  nature ;  and  thus  with-* 
{landing  that  unavoidable  danger  of  defec- 
tion, which  necelTarily  arofe  frOm  propen- 
{ion,  the  other  part  of  it.  For,  by  thus 
prefcrving  their  integrity  for  fome  time^ 
their  danger  would  leffen  ;  fmce  propen- 
fions  by  being  inured  to  fubmit,  would 
do  it  more  eafily  and  of  courfe  :  and  their 
fecurity  againft  this  leffening  danger  W£)uld 
encreafe  ;  {ince  the  moral  principle  would 
gain  additional  ftrength  by  exercife :  both 
which  things  are  implied  in  the  notion  of 
virtuous  habits.  Thus  then  vicious  indul- 
gence, is  not  only  criminal  in  itfelf,  but 
aifo  depraves  the  inward  conflitution  and 
character*  And  virtuous  felf-governmenty 
is  not  only  right   in  itfdf,    but   alfo  im-' 

proves 
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proves  the  inward  conftltution  or  charac- 
ter ;  and  may  iniprove  it  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  though  we  fhould  fuppofe  it 
impoflibie,  for  particular  affections  to  bc^b- 
ibkitely  coincident  with  the  moral  principle ; 
and  confequently  fhouid  allow,  that  fuch 
creatures  as  have  been  above  fuppofed, 
would  for  ever  remain  defe6tible ;  yet  their 
danger  of  a6tually  deviating  from  right, 
may  be  almoft  infinitely  leffened,  and  they 
■'fully  fortified  againil  the  remains  of  it ; 
jf  that  niay  be  called  danger,  againft  which, 
there  is  an  adequate  efFeclual  fecurity.  But 
flillj  this  their  higher  perfection  may  conti- 
nue to  confift  in  habits  of  virtue  formed* in  a 
ftate  of  difcipline,  and  this  their  more  com- 
pleat  fecurity  remain  to  proceed  from  them. 
And  thus  it  is  plainly  conceivable,  that 
Creatures  without  blemifli,  as  they  came, 
out  of  the  hands  of  God,  may  be  in  dan- 
ger of  going  wrong  ;  and  fo  may  ftand  in 
need  of  the  fecurity  of  virtuous  habits,  ad- 
ditional to  the  moral  principle  wrought  into 
their  natures  by  him.  That  which  is  the 
ground  of  their  danger,  or  their  want  of 
fecurity,  may  be  confidered  as  a  deficiency 
in  them,  to  which  virtuous  habits  are  the 
L  natural 
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natural  fupply.  And  as  they  are  naturally 
capable  6f  being  raifed  and  improved  bj  dil- 
cipline,  it  may  be  a  thing  fit  and  requifite,. 
that  they  fliould  be  placed  in  circumftanees 
with  an  eye  to  it:  in  circumftances  peculi- 
arly fitted  tobe,  to  them,  a  flate  of  difci- 
pline  for  their  improvem^ent  in  virtue. 

But  how  much  more  ftrongly  muft  this^ 
hold  with  refpedl  to  thofe,  who    have  cor- 
rupted their  nattires,    are  fallen  from  their 
original    reclrtude,  and  whofe    paffions   are' 
become    exceffive,    by    repeated    violations 
of  their  inward  coniliitution  ?  Upright  crea  - 
tures  may  want  to  be  improved  ;    depraved 
creatures  want  to  be  renewed.       Education 
a:nd  difcipline,  which  may  be  in  all  degrees 
anxl  forts    of  gentlenefs  and  of  feverity,  is 
expedient  for  thofe  ;  but  muft  be  abfolute- 
ly  neceiliiry  for  thefe.     For  thefe,  difcipline 
of  the  feverer  fort  too,  and   in  the  higher 
degrees  of  it,  muft  be  neceffary,  in  order  t6~ 
wear  out  vicious  habits;     to   recover  their 
primitive  ftrength  of  felf- government,,  which 
indulgence  miift  have  weakened,  to   repair, 
as  v/ell  as  to  raife  into  an  habit,  the    moral 
principle,  in  order  to   their  arriving  at  a  fe- 
cure  ftate  of  virtuous  happinefs. 

Now 
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Now  whoever  Will  confide  r  the    thing, 
may   clearly  fee,  that   the  prefent  world  is 
peculiarly    fit  to  be   a    ftate    of   difc^ipline 
for  this  purpofe,  to  fuch  as  will  fet   them- 
felves  to  mend  and  improve.     For  the    va- 
rious temptations  with   v/hich  we   are   fur- 
rounded  ;    our  experience  of  the  deceits  of 
wickednefs  ;  having  been  in  many  inflances 
led  wrong  ourfelves ;  the  great  vitioufnefs 
of  the    world:    the  infinite   diforders    con- 
fequent  upon  it  ;  our  being  made  acquaint- 
ed with  pain  and  forrow,    either  from  our 
own  feeling  of   it,  or  from  the  fight  of  it 
in  others  :     thefe  things,    though   fome    of 
them    may   indeed  produce    wrong    eiFects 
upon   our  minds,  yet    when  duly    reflefted 
upon,  have,  all  of  them,  a  direct  tendency 
to  bring  us  to  a  fettled  moderation  and  rea- 
fonablenefs  of   temper  :     the  contrary  both 
to  thouditlefs  levity,  and  alfo  to  that  unre- 
flrained  felf-will,  and  violent  bent  to  follow 
prefent  inclination,  which   may  be  obfer- 
ved  In  undifciplined   m.inds.      Such    expe- 
rience, as  the  prefent  f!:ate  affords,  of    the 
frailty    of  our    nature  :     of   the   boundlefs 
extravagance  of  ungoverned  paffion  ;  of  the 
power  which    an    infinite   being  has    over 
L  2  us 
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US  by  the  various  Gapacltles  of  mifery 
which  he  has  given  us ;  in  iliort,  thar 
kind  and  degree  of  experience,  which  the 
prefent  ftate  affords  us,  that  the  cooftitu- 
tion  of  nature  is  fuch  as  to  admit  the  pof- 
fibillty,  the  danger,  and  the  a£lual  event, 
of  creatures  h^iing  their  innocence  and 
happlnefs,  and  becoming  viti0.us  and  wretch- 
ed ;  hath  a  tendency  to  give  us  a  practical 
fenfe  of  things,  very  different  from  a  mere 
fpeculative  knowledge,  that  we  are  liable 
to  vice,  and  capable  of  mifery.  And  who^ 
knows  whether  the  fecurity  of  creatures 
in  the  high  eft  and  mofl:  fettled  ftate  of 
perfection,  may  not  in  part  arife,  from 
their  having  had  fuch  a  fenfe  of  things  as 
this,  formed;  and  habitually  fxt  within 
them,  in  fome  ftate  of  probatiour  And 
paffing  through  the  prefent  world  with  that 
moral  attention,  which  is  neceffary  to  the 
acting  a  right  part  in  it,  ixiay  leave  everlaft- 
ing  impreilions  of  this  fort  upon  our  minds. 
But  to  be  a  little  more  diftinct,  allurements 
to  what  is  wron^' ;  diiiiculties  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  our  duty  ;  our  not  being  able  to 
a£t  an  uniform  right  part  without  fome 
thought    and  care  ;    and  the  opportunities 

which 
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which  we  have,  or  imagine  we  have  of  a- 
voiding  what  we  diflikc,  or  obtaining  what 
we  dciire,  by  :unlawfal  means,  when  we 
either  cannot  do  it  at  all,  or  at  'leaft  not 
{0  eaiily,  by  lawful  ones  ;  thefe  things,  i.  e. 
the  fnares  and  tem;pt.:tions  of  vice,  are 
what  render  the  prefent  world  pec' :  "ii  \  fit 
to  be  a  (late  of  difcipline^  to  thofe  who 
xvill  preferve  their  integrity  :  bo-caufe  they 
jender  being  upon  our  guard,  refolution., 
and  the  denial  of  our  paflions,  necslT  ry 
in  order  to  that  end.  And  the  exercife 
of  fuch  particular  recoUedtioii,  intention  of 
mind,  aad  iHf^government.  in  thfe  practice 
'■of  virtue,  has,  from  the  make  of  our  n-a- 
ture,  a  peculiar  tendency  to  form  habits  of 
virtue;  as  implying,  not  only  a  real,  but 
alfo  a  more  continued,  and  a  more  intenfe 
^exercile  of  the  virtuous  principle;  or  a 
moreconflant  and  ftronger  eft©:t  of  virtue 
exerted  inro  act.  Thus  fuppofe  a  perfon  to 
know  himfelf  to  be  in  a  particular  danger, 
for  fome  time,  of  doing  any  thing  wrong, 
which  yet  he  refolves  fullv  not  to  do  :  con- 
tuiued  recolledion,  and  keeping  upon  his 
rguard,  in  order  to  make  good  his  refoludon, 
is  a  .continued  exerting  of  that   a6t  of  vir- 

L  3  tue 
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tue  in  a  high  degree,  which  need  have 
been,  and  perhaps  would  have  been,  only 
inftantaneoLis  and  weak,  had  the  temptation 
been  fo.  It  is  indeed  ridiculous  to  aiTert, 
that  lelf-denial  is  effential  to  virtue  and 
piety ;  but  it  would  have  been  nearer  the 
truth,  though  not  fl:ri6lly  the  truth  itfelf, 
to  have  faid,  that  it  is  eflential  to  difci- 
pline  and  improvement.  For  though  acti- 
ons materially  virtuous,  which  have  no 
fort  of  difficulty,  but  are  perfedly  agree- 
able to  our  particular  inclinations,  may 
poffibly  be  done  only  from  thefe  particular 
inclinations,  and  fo  may  not  be  any  exer- 
cife  of  the  principle  of  virtue,  i.  e.  not  be 
virtuous  actions  at  all ;  yet  on  the  contrary 
they  may  be  an  exercife  of  that  principle : 
and  when  they  are,  they  have  a  tendency 
to  form  and  fix  the  habit  of  virtue.  But 
when  the  exercife  of  the  virtuous. principle 
is  more  continued,  oftener  repeated,  and 
more  intenfe ;  as  it  mufi:  be  in  circum- 
flances  of  danger,  temptation  and  difficulty 
of  any  kind  and  in  anv  degree  ;  this  ten- 
dency is  encreafed  proportionably,  and  a 
more  confirmed  habit  is  the  confequence. 

This 
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This  undoubtedly  holds  to  a  certain 
length ;  but  how  far  it  may  hold,  I  know 
not.  Neither  our  intellectual  powers,  ncr 
our  bodily  firength,  can  be  improved  be- 
yond  liich  a  degree  :  and  both  may  be  over- 
wrought. Poffibly  there  may  be  fomewhat 
analogous  to  this,  with  refpe<9:  to  the  mo- 
jal  character  ;  which  is  fcarce  worth  con- 
sidering. And  I  mention  it  only,  lefl  it 
fhould  come  into  fome  perfons  thoughts,  not 

Hi,  '^s  an  exception  to  the  foregoing  obfervations, 
which  perhaps -it  is ;  but  as  a  confutation 
■of  them.^  which  it  is  not.  And  there  may 
he  feveral  other  exceptions.  Obfervations  of 
''this  kind,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  hold  mi- 
nutely, arid  in  every  cafe.  It  is  enough 
that  they  hold  in  general.  And  thefe  plain- 
ly hqld  fo  far,  as  that  from  them  may  be 
feen  dlftinclly,  which  is  all  that  is  intend- 
ed by  them,  that  the  prefent  world  is  pecu- 
liarly fit  to  be  a  ftate  of  difcipline,  for  oxir 
improvement  in  virtue  and  piety  :  in  the 
fame  fenfe  as  fome  fciences,  by  requiring 
and  engaging  the  attention,  not  to  be  fure 
of  fuch  perfons  as  will  not,  but  of  fuch  as 

'will,  fet  themfelves  to  them,  are  fit  to  form 
%lip  mind  to  habits  of  attention. 

L  4  Indeed 
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Indeed  the  prefent  ft  ate  is  fo  far  froni 
proving,  in  event,  a  difcipline  of  virtue  to 
the  generality  of  men,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  feem  to  make  it  a  difcipline  of 
vice  :  and  the  vitioufnefs  of  the  world  is, 
in  different  ways,  the  great  temptation, 
which  renders  it  a  flate  of  virtuous  difcipline 
in  the  degree  it  is  to  good  men.  The  whole 
end,  and  the  whole  occafion,  of  mankind's 
being  placed  in  fuch  a  flate  as  the  prefent, 
is  not  pretended  to  be  accounted  for.  That 
w^hich appears  amidll  the  general  corrup- 
tion, is,  that  there  are  fome  perfons,  who, 
having  within  them  the  principle  of  amend- 
ment and  recovery,  attend  to  and  follow  the 
notices  of  virtue  and  religion,  be  they  more 
clear  or  more  obfcure,  which  are  afforded 
them ;  and  that  the  prefent  world  is,  not 
only  an  exerclfe  of  virtue  in  thefe  perfons, 
but  an  exercife  of  it  in  ways  and  degrees, 
peculiarly  apt  to  improve  it  ;  apt  to  improve 
it,  in  fome  refpefts,  even  beyond  what 
w^ould  be,  by  the  exercife  of  it  required, 
in  a  p^rfe^tly  virtuous  foclety,  or  in  a  fo- 
ciety  of  equally  imperfect  virtue  with  them- 
felves.  But  that  the  prefent  world  does 
not  adually  become  a  ftate  of  moral  difci- 
pline 
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pline  to  many,  even  to  the  generality,  i.  e. 
that  they  do  not  improve  or  grow  better 
in  it,  cannot  be  urged  as  a  proof,  that  it 
was  not  intended  for  moral  difcipline,  by 
any  who  at  all  obferve  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture. For,  of  the  innumerable  feeds  of  ve- 
getables and  bodies  of  animals,  which  are 
adapted  and  put  in  the  way,  to  improve  to 
fuch  a  point  or  ftate  of  natural  maturity 
and  perfedlion,  we  do  not  fee  perhaps   that 

^pne  in  a  million  a6tually  does.  Far  the 
greateft  part  of  them,  decay  before  they  are 
improved  in  it  ;  and  appear  to  be  abfolutely 
deftroyed.  Yet  no  one,  who  does  not  de- 
ny all  final  caufes,  will  deny,  that  thofe 
feeds  and  bodies,  which  do  attain  to  that 
point  of  maturity  and  perfection,  anfwer 
the  end  for  which  they  were  really  deiign- 
ed  by  nature  :  and  therefore  that  nature 
defigned  them  for  luch  perfection.  And 
I  cannot  forbear  adding,  though  it  is  not 
to  the  prefent  purpofe,  that  the  appearance 
of  fuch  an  amazing  wafte  in  nature,  with 
refpeCt  to  thefe  feeds  and  bodies,  by  foreign 
caufes,  is  to  us  as  unaccountable,  as  what 

ijs  much  more  terrible,  the  prefent  and   fu- 
ture 
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ture  ruin  of  fo  many  moral  agents  by  them^ 
felves,  i.  e.  vice. 

Againfl:  this  whole  notion  of  moral  dif- 
cipline,  it  may  be  objefted,  in  another  way, 
that  fo  far  as  a  courfe  of  behaviour,  mate- 
rially virtuous,  proceeds  fi-om  hope  and 
fear,  fo  far  it  is  only  a  difcipline  and 
flrengthening  of  felf-love.  But  doing  what 
God  commands,  becaufe  he  commands  it, 
is  obedience,  though  it  proceeds  from  hope 
or  fear.  And  a  coxirfe  of  fuch  obedience 
^11  form  habits  of  it.  And  a  conftant  re- 
g:2rd  to  veracity,  juftice,  and  charity,  may 
form  diftind:  habits  of  thefe  particular  vir- 
tues ;  and  will  certainly  form  habits  oi 
feif-government,  and  of  denying  our  incli- 
nations, whenever  veracity,  juftice,  or 
charity  requires  it.  Nor  is  there  any  foun- 
dation for  this  great  nicety,  with  which 
fome  afFe6l  to  diftineuifh  in  this  cafe,  in  or- 
der  to  depreciate  all  religion  proceeding  from 
hope  or  fear.  For,  veracity,  juflice,  and 
charity,  regard  to  God's  authority,  and  to 
our  own  chief  intereft,  are  not  only  all 
three  coincident :  but  each  of  them  is,  in 
itfelf,  a  juft  and  natural  motive  or  princi- 
ple of  adion.     And  he  v/ho  begins  a  good 

life 
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life  from  any  one  of  them,  and  perfeveres 
in  it,  as  he  is  already  in  fonie  degree,  fo  he 
cannot  fail  of  becoming  more  and  more,  of 

.^that  charafter,  which  is  correfpondent  to 
the  confliitution  of  nature  as  moral  ;  and  to 
the  relation,  which  God  ftands  in  to  us 
as  moral  Governor  of  it :  nor  confe- 
quently  can  he  fail  of  obtaining  that  hap- 
pinefs,  which  this  conflitution  and  relation 
neceflarily  fuppofe  connedled  with  that  cha* 
rafter. 

Thefe  feveral  obfervations  concerning 
the  a6live  principle  of  virtue  and  obedience 
50  God's  command,  are  applicable  to  paffive 
fubmiffion  or  refignation  to  his  will  :  which 
is  another  effential  part  of  a  right  chara6ler 
connected  with  the  former,  and  very  much 
in  our  power  to  form  ourfelves  to.  It  may 
be  imagined,  that  nothing  but  afflictions 
can  give  occafion  for,  or  require  this  virtue  ; 
that  it  can  have  no  refpect  to,  nor  be  any 
way  neceflary  to  qualify  for,  a  ftate  of  per- 
fect happinefs,  but  it  is  not  experience 
which  can  make  us  think  thus.     Profperity 

.itfelf,  whilil  any  thing  fuppofed  deiirable 
is  not  ours,  begets  extravagant  and  un- 
bounded thought.  Imagination  is  altogether 

as 
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as  miicli  a  fource  of  difcontent,  as  any 
thing  in  our  external  condition.  It  is  in- 
deed true  that  there  can  be  no  fcope  for  pa- 
tience when  forrow  fhall  be  no  more;  but 
there  may  be  need  for  a  temper  of  mind, 
which  ihall  have  beeii  formed  by  patience. 
— For,  though  felf-love,  coniidered  merely 
as  an  adiive  principle  leading  us  to  purfue 
our  chief  interefl,  cannot  but  be  uniformly 
coincident  with  the  principle  of  obedience  , 
to  God's  commands,  our  interefc  being 
righly  underftood  ;  becaufe  this  obedience 
and  the  purfuit  of  our  own  chief  intereft, 
muii  be  in  every  cafe  one  and  the  fame 
thing:  yet  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether 
felf-love,  coniidered  merely  as  the  defire  of 
our  own  intereft  or  happinels,  can,  from 
its  nature,  be  thus  abiolutely  and  uniforrnly 
coincident  with  the  will  of  God  ;  any  more 
than  particular  afFedlions  can  *  :  coincident 
in  fuch  fort,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  excited 
upon  occaiions  and  in  fuch  degrees,  impof- 
{ible  to  be  gratified  confidently  with  the 
conftltution  of  things,  or  the  divine  ap- 
pointment. So  that  habits  of  refignation 
may,  upon  this  account,  be  requilite  for  all 
creatures ;    habits,    I    fay ;    which  lignify 

*  Page  131.  what 
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what  is  formed  bj  ufe.  However,  in  ge- 
neral, it  is  obvious,  that  both  felf-love  and 
particular  Tiff-.dilon^^,  in  human  creatures, 
confidered  only  as  paffive  feelings,  diflorS 
and  render  the  mind  ;  and  therefore  fland  m 
need  of  difcipline.  Now,  denial  of  thofe 
particular  affections,  in  a.  courfe  of  aftive 
virtue  and  obedrence  to  God's  will,  has  a 
tendency  to  moderate  them  ;  and  feems 
alfo  to  have  a  tendency  to  haibituate  the 
mind,  to  be  eafy  and  fatislied  with  that  de- 
"gree  of  happinefs  which  is  allotted  us,  i.  e. 
to  moderate  feif-love.  But  the  proper  dif- 
cipline for  refignation  is  affli£lion.  For  a 
right  behaviour  under  that  trial ;  recoUefting 
ourfelves  fo  as  to  confider  it  in  the  view,  in 
which  religion  teaches  us  to  confider  it,  as 
from  the  hand  of  God  ;  receiving  it  as 
what  he  appoints,  or  thinks  proper  to  per- 
mit, in  his  world,  and  under  his  goverii- 
ment :  this  will  habituate  the  mxind  to  a 
dutiful  fubmiffion. '  And  fuch  fubmiffion, 
together  vAth  the  aclive  principle  of  cbedi- 
ence,  make  up  the  temper  and  characle-f 
in  us,  which  anfwers  to  his  fovereignty  ; 
and  which  abfolutely  belongs  to  the  condi- 
tion of  our  being,  as  dependent  creatures. 

Nor 
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Nor  can  it  be  faid,  that  this  is  only  break- 
ing the  mind  to  a  fubmiflion  to  mere  power  5. 
for  mere  power  may  be  accidental,  arid  pre- 
cariouSj  and  ufurped:  but  it  is  forming 
within  ourfelves  the  temper  of  refignatioii 
to  his  rightful  authority,  who  is,  by  nature; 
fupreme  over  all. 

Upon  the  whole  :  fuch  a  character,  and 
fuch  qualifications,  are  neceffary  for  a  ma- 
ture ftate  of  life  in  the  prefent  world,  as 
nature  alone  does  in  no  wife  bsftow ;  but 
has  put  it  upon  us,  in  great  part,  to  acr- 
iquire,  in  our  progrefs  fi'om  one  ftage  of  life 
to  another,  from  childhood  to  m.ature  age  : 
put  it  upon  us  to  acquire  them,  by  giving 
us  capacities  of  doing  it,  and  by  placing  us 
in  the  beginning  of  life,  in  a  condition  fit 
for  it,,  And  this  is  a  general  analogy  to 
our  condition  in  the  prefent  world,  as  in  a 
ftate  of  moral  difcipline  for  another.  It  is 
in  vain  then  to  objeft  againft  the  credibi- 
lity of  the  prefent  life's  being  intended  for 
this  very  purpofe,  that  all  the  trouble  and 
the  danger,  unavoidably  accompanying 
fuch  difciphne,  might  have  been  faved  us, 
by  our  being  made  at  once  the  creatures  and 
the  characters,  which  we  are  to  be.  For 
4  we 
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we  experience,  that  what  we  were  to  bcj 
Was  to  be  the  efFeft  of  what  we  would  do  i 
and  that  the  general  condu£l   of  nature  is, 
not   to   fiive    us  trouble  or  danger,  but  td 
make  us  capable  of  going  through  them^' 
and  to  put  it  upon  us  to   do  fo.     Acquire^ 
tnents  of  our  own,  experience   and  habits, 
are  the  natural   fupply   to  our  deficiencies^ 
and  fecurity    againfl  our  dangers  ;  fince  it 
is  as  plainly  natural  to  fet  ourfelves  to  ac- 
quire   the    qualifications,    as    the    external  - 
things,  which    we    fliand   in    need  of.     In 
particular,  it  is  as  plainly  a  general  law  of 
nature^  that  we  ihould,  with  regard  to  our 
temporal  interefl,  form  and  cultivate  prac- 
tical principles  within  us,  by  attention,  ufef 
and  difcipiine,  as   any  thing  whatever  is'.a 
iiatural  law  ;  chiefly  in  the   beginning  of 
life,  but  alfo  though  out  the  whole  courfe  of 
it.  And  the  alternative  is  left  to  our  choice  : 
either  to  improve  ourfelves,  and  better  our 
condition  :  or,  in  the  default  of  fuch  im- 
provement, to  rem^ain  deficient  and  wretch- 
ed.     It  is  therefore  perfediiy  credible,  from, 
the  analogy  of  nature,  that  the  fame  may 
be  our  cafe,  with  fefpecl  to  the  happinefs 

of 
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of    a   future  ftate,    and  the    qualifications 
tieceflary  for  it. 

There  is  a  third  thing,  which  may  feem 
implied  in  the  prefent  world's  being  a  fiate 
of  probation  :  that  it  is  a  theatre  of  a6lion, 
for  the  manifeftation  of  perfons  chara£lers, 
with  refpect  to  a  future  one :  ,not  to  be  fure 
to  an  all-known  Being,  but  to  his  creation 
or  part  of  it.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  only 
a  confequence  of  our  being  in  a  ftate  of 
probation  in  the  other  fenfes.  However,  it 
13  not  impoffible,  that  men's  fhewing  and 
making  manifefl:,  what  is  in  their  heart, 
what  their  real  character  is,  may  have  re- 
{pedi  to  a  future  life,  in  ways  and  manners 
which  we  are  not  acquainted  with  :  parti- 
cularly it  may  be  a  means,  for  the  Author 
of  nature  does  not  appear  to  do  any  thing 
without  means,  of  their  being  difpofed  ot 
fuitably  to  their  characters  ;  and  of  its  be- 
ing known  to  the  creation,  by  way  of  ex-* 
ample,  that  they  are  thus  difpofed  of.  But 
not  to  enter  upon  any  conjeftural  account 
of  this  :  one  may  juH  mention,  that  the 
manifeftation  of  perfons  charaders,  con- 
tribute very  much,  in  various  ways,  to  the 

car- 
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carrying  on  a  great  part  of  that  general 
Courfe  of  nature,  refpcif^ing  mankind,  which 
comes  under  our  obfervation  at  prefent.  I 
ihall  only  add,  that  probation,  in  both  thefe 
fenfes,  as  well  as  in  that  treated  of  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  is  implied  in  moral  go- 
vernment :  fince  by  p^rfons  behaviour  un- 
der it,  their  characters  cannot  but  be  mani- 
fefled,  and  if  they   behave  well,  improved. 


M  CHAP. 
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OF     THE     OPINION    OF     NECESSITY,    CONSI- 
DERED  AS   INFLUENCING  PRACTICE. 

npHROUGHOUT  tjie  foregoing  treatlfe^ 
it  appears,  that  the  condition  of  man- 
kind, conlidered  as  inhabitants  of  this  world 
only,  and  under  the  goverriment  of  God 
which  we  experience  ;  is  greatly  analogous 
to  our  condition^  as  defigned  for  another 
world,  or  under  that  farther  government,- 
which  religion  teaches  us.  If  therefore  any 
afleTt,-as  a  fatalift  muft,  that  the  opinion 
of  univerfal  neceffity  is  reconcileable  with 
the  former ;  there  inlmediately  arifes  i 
queflion  in  the  way  of  analogy,  whether 
he  mufl  not  alfo  own  it  to  be  reconcileable 
with  the  latter,  i.  e.  with  the  fyftem  of 
I'eligion  itfelf,  and  the  proof  of  it.  The 
reader  then  will  obferve,  that  the  queftion 
now  before  us  is  not  abfokite,  Whether  the 
opinion  of  fate  be  reconcileable  with 
religion  ;  but  hypothetical,  whether,  upon 

flip- 
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fuppofitioii  of  its  being  reconcileable  with 
the  conflltution  of  nature,  it  be  not  recon- 
cileable with  religion  aifo  :  or,  what  pre- 
tence a  fatalifij,  not  other  perfons,  but  a 
fatalift,  has  to  conclude'from  his  opinions, 
that  their  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as. religion. 
And  as  the  puzzle  and  obfcurity,  which 
mufi:  unavoidably  arife  from  arguing  upon 
fo  ahfurd  a  fuppolition  as  that  of  univerfal 
neceffity,  will,  I  fear,  eafily  be  ieeii  ;  it 
will,  I  hope,  as  eafily  be  excvifed. 

But  lince  it  has  all  along  been  taken  for 
granted,  as  a  thing  proved,  that  there  is  an 
intelligent  Author  of  nature,  or  natural 
Governor  of  the  world  ;  and  fince  an  ob- 
jeftion  may  be  made  againft  the  proof  of 
this^  from  the  opinion  of  univerfal  necef- 
fity, as  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  fuch  ne- 
ceffity will  itfelf  account  for  the  origin  and 
prefervation  of  all  tilings  :  it  is  requifite, 
that  this  obie6tion  be  di{lin6lly  anfv^ered  ; 
or  that  it  be  ihewn,  that  a  fatality,  fuppofed 
conhftent  with'  what  we  certainly  experi- 
ence, does  not  deftroy  the  proof  of  an  in- 
telligent Author  and  Governor  of  nature  ; 
before  we  proceed  to  confider,  whether  it 

M  z  de- 
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deflroys  the  proof  of  a  moral  Governor  of 
it,  or  of  our  being  in  a  frate  of  religion. 

Now,  when  it  is  faid  by  a  fatalift,  that' 
the  whole' conftitution  of  nature,  and  the 
actions  of  men,  that  every  thing,  and  every 
mode  and  ci  rcumftance  of  every  thing,'  is 
neceilary,  and  could  not  poffibly  have  been 
Gtherwife  ;  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this 
neceffity  does  not  exclude  deliberation, 
choice,  preference,  and  ading  from  certain 
principles,  and  to  certain  ends :  becaufe 
ull  this  is  matter  of  undoubted  experience, 
acknowledged  by  all,  and  what  every  man 
may,  every  moment  be  confcious  of.  And 
from  hence  it  follows,  that  neceffity,  alone, 
and  of  itfelf,  is  in  no  fort  an  account  of  the 
conftitution  of  nature,  and  how  things 
come  to  be  and  to  continue  as  they  are  ;  but 
only  an'  account  of  this  circumftance,  re- 
lating to  their  origin  and  continuance,  that 
they  could  not  have  been  otherwife,  than 
they  are  and  have  been.  The  aflertion  that 
everything  is  by  neceffity  of  nature,  is  not 
a;i'l  anfvv^er  to  the  queftion  ;  whether  the 
-world  came  into  being  as  it  is,  by  an  intel- 
ligent Agent  forming  it  thus,  or  not ;  but 
to  quite  another  queftion  ;  whether  it  came 

into 
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into  beiiip-  as  it  is,  in  that  wav  and  manner 
which  we  call  neceffarilj,  or  in  that  way 
and  manner  which  we  call  freely.  Few: 
fuppoi'e  farther,  that  one  who  was  a  fata- 
lift,  and  one  who  kept  to  his  natural  fenfe 
of  things,  and  believed  himfelf  a  free  agent, 
were  difpiiting  together,  and  vindicating- 
their  refpedive  opinions  ;  and  they  fliould 
happen  to  inilance  in  a  houfe  ;  they  would 
atrree,  that  it  was  built  bv  an  archited. — 
Their  difference  concerning  neceffity  and 
freedom,  would  occaiion  no  difference  of 
iud'jement  con-cernin^  this  ;  but  only  con- 
cerning  anolher  matter;  whether  the  ar- 
ch iteft  built  it  necelTarily  or  freely.  Sup- 
pofe  then  they  fnould  proceed  to  inquire 
concerning  the  confbitution  of  nature  ;  in 
a  lax  way  of  fpeaking,  one  of  them  might 
fay,  It  was  by  neceffity  ;  and  the  other  by 
freedom  :  but  if  they  had  any  meaning  to 
their  words,  as  the  latter  mufl;  mean  a  free 
ao-ent,  fo  the  former  mufl  at  lenpth  be  re- 
duced  to  mean  an  ao;ent.,  v^hether  he  would 
fay  one  or  more,  a6l'ing  by  neceflity  :  for 
ab{l:ra(5l  notions  can  do  nothing-.  Indeed 
we  afcribe  to  God  a  necelTary  exiftence,  un- 
caufed  by  an  agent.  For  we  find  within 
^urfelv^es  the  idea  of  infinity,  i.  e.  immen- 
INlj  fitj 
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fity  and  eternity,  impofiible,  even  in  ima- 
gination, to  be  removed  out  of  being.-^ 
We  feem  to  diicern  intuitively,  that  there 
muil:,  and  cannot  but  be  fomevv'hat,  exter- 
nal to  ourfeivcs,  anlwering  this  idea,  or 
the  archetype  of  it.  And  from  hence,  (for 
this  al^firaft,  as  much  as  any  other,  implies 
a  concrete)  we  conclude,  that  there  is,  and 
cannot  but  be,  an  infinite,  an  immenfe  eter- 
nal "Being  exifling,  prior  to  all  deiign  con- 
tributing to  his  exigence,  and  exclufive  of 
it.  And  from  the  fcantir^els  of  langucge, 
a  manner  of  fpeaking  has  been  introduqed  ; 
that  neceffity  is  the  foundation,  the  reafon, 
the  account  of  the  exigence  of  God.  But 
it  is  not  alledged,  nor  can  it  be  at  all  in- 
tended, that  every  thing  exifts  as  it  does,  by 
this  kind  of  neceffity  ;  a  neceffity  antece- 
dent in  nature  to  defi.o;n  :  it  cannot,  I  fay, 
be  meant  that  every  thiiig  exifts  as  it  does, 
by  this  kind  of  neceffi.ty,  upon  feveral  ac- 
counts ;  particularly  becaufe  iu  is  admitted, 
that  deiipn,  in  the  actions  of  men,  contri- 
Butes  to  many  alterations  in  nature.  For  if 
any  deny  tliis,  1  ihall  not  pretend  to  reafon 
with  them. 

From  thefe  things  it  follows  ;  firil,  that 
when  a  fataliil  aiferts,  that  every  thing  is 

by 
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by  neceiFity,  he  muft  mean,  by  an  agent 
acting"  neceiiai-lly ;  he  mufr,  I  fay,  meaii 
this,  for  I  am  very  fenlible,  he  would  n<?t 
chiife  to  mean  it ;  and  fecondly,  That  the 
neceffity,  by  which  fuch  an  agent  is  fup-? 
pofed  to  'aft,  does  not  exclude  intelligence 
and  defign.  So  that,  w^ere  the  lyftem  of 
fatality  admitted ;  it  would  jufl  as  much 
account  for  the  formation  of  the  world,  as 
for  the  ftru6i:ure  of  an  houfe,  and  no  more. 
Neceffity  as  much  requires  and  flippofes  a  ne- 
ceflary  agent,  as  freedom  requires  and  iup- 
pofes  a  free  agent,  to  be  the  framer  of  the 
world.  And  the  appearance  of  delign  and  of 
final  caufes  in  the  conflitution  of  nature,  at 
really  prove  this  acting  agent,  to  be  an  intel- 
ligent deiigner,  to  act  from  choice;  upon  thp 
fcheme  of  neceffity,  fuppofed  poffible,  as 
upon  that  of  freedom. 

It  appearmg  thus,  that  the  notion  of  ne- 
ceffity does  not  deitroy  the  proof  that  there 
is  an  intelUp-ent  Author  and  natural  Go- 
yernor  of  the  world ;  the  prefent  queftion, 
which  the  analogy  before  mentioned  fug- 
gefts  *,  and  which,  I  think  it  will  anfwer, 
'.3  this :   W'hether  the  opinion  of  neceffity, 

*  Page  178. 
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fappofed  confiftent  with  poffibility,  with 
the  conflitution  of  the  world,  and  the  na- 
tural government  which  we  experience  ex- 
ercifed  over  it;  deftroys  all  reafonable 
ground  of  belief,  that  we  are  in  a  flate  of  ^ 
religion:  or  whether  that  opinion  be  re- 
concileable  with  religion  ;  with  the  fyilem, 
and  the  proof  of  it. 

Suppofe    then   a  fatalifl  to  educate    any 
one,  from  his  youth  up,  in  his  own    prin* 
ciples  ;    that   the  child  fhould  reafon  upon 
them,  and  conclude,  that   fince   he    cannot 
poffibly  behave  otherwife  than  he  does,    he 
is  not  a  fubjeQ:  of  blame  or  commendation, 
uior  can  deferve  to  be  rewarded  or  punidied : 
imagine  him  to  eradicate   the  very  percep- 
tions, of  blame  and  commendation  out   of 
his    mind,    hy  means    of    this  fyftem,    to 
form  his  temper,  and  charadler,  and  behavi- 
our to  it:  and  form  it  to  judge  of  the  treat- 
ment he  w^s  to  expe£l,  fay,  from  reafonable 
men,    upon    his    coming  abroad    into    the 
world,  as  the  fataliil:  judges  from  this  fyf- 
tern,  what  he  is  to  exped  from  the  Author 
of  nature;  and  with  regard  to  a  future  ftate. 
I  cannot  forbear  flopping"  here  to  aflc,  w^he- 
ther  any  one  of  common  fenfe  would  think 

•  fit, 
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£t,  that  a  child  fhould  be  put  upon  theft? 
fpeculations,  and  be  left  to  apply  them  to 
praftlce.  And  a  man  has  little  pretence 
to  reafon,  who  is  not  fenlible,  that  we  are 
all  c  ildren  in  ipeculations  of  this  kind. — 
However,  the  child  would  doubtlefs  be 
hiffhlv  deli^.hted  to  find  himfelf  freed  from 
the  reftraints  of  fear  and  fhame,  with 
which  his  play- fellows  were  fettered  and 
embarraiTed  :  and  highly  conceited  in  his 
fuperior  knowlege,  fo  far  beyond  his  years. 
But  conceit  and  vanity  would  be  the  leaft 
bad  part  of  the  influence,  which  thefe  prin- 
ciples muft  have,  when  thus  reafoned  and 
afted  upon,  during  the  courfe  of  his  edu- 
cation. He  muil  either  be  allowed  to  go 
on  and  be'  the  plague  of  all  about  him, 
and  himfelf  too,  even  to  his-  own  deftruc- 
tion :  or  elfe  corre^lion  muft  be  continually 
made  ufe  of,  to  fupply  the  want  of  thofe 
natural  perceptions  of  blame  and  commen- 
dation, which  we  have  fuppolt  d  to  be  remov- 
ed: and  to  give  him  a  practical  impreffion, 
of  what  he  had  reafoned  himfelf  out  of  the 
belief  of,  that  he  was  in  fa6t  an  account- 
able  child,  and  to  be  puniflied  for  doing 
■what    he   was    forbid.     It    is   therefore,  in 

reality 
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rfeality  impoilible  but  that  the  porreftion 
which  he  mull  meet  with,  in  the  courfe 
of  his  education,  mufl:  convince  him,  that 
if  the  fcheme  he  w^as  infrrut^ed  in  were  not 
falfe ;  yet  that  he  reafoned  inconclulively 
•upon  it,  and  fome  how  or  other  mifapplied 
it  to  pradlice  and  common  life  :  as  what 
the  fatalift  experiences  of  the  conduct  of 
Providence  at  prefent,  ought  in  all  reaforf 
to  convince  him,  that  this  fcheme  is  mif-^ 
applied,  when  applied  to  the  fubje6t  of  re- 
ligion. But  fuppofing  the  child's  tempec 
could  remain  ftiil  formed  to  the  fyftemj 
and  his  expectation  of  the  treatment  he  was 
to  have  in  the  world  be  regulated  by  it  ;  fo 
as  to  expedl  that  no  reafonable  rnan  would 
blame  or  punlfli  him,  for  any  tiling  which 
he  fliould  do,  becaufe  he  could  not  help 
doing  it:  upon  this  fuppofition,  it  is  ma- 
nifeft  he  would,  upon  his  coming  abroad 
into  the  world,  be  infupportable  to  fociety, 
and  the  treatment  which  he  would  receive 
from  it,  would  render  it  fo  to  him ;  and 
he  could  not  fail  of  doing  fomewhat,  very 
foon,  for  which  he  would  be  delivered  over 
into  the  hands  of  civil  juftice.  And  thus, 
in  the  end,  he  v^'^Quid  b^  cpnvinced   of  th^ 

ob 
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obligations  he  was  under  to  his  wife  inflruc- 
|:or.  Or  fuppofe  this  fcheme  of  fatality,  in 
any  other  way,  applied  to  practice,  fuch 
pra6tical  application  of  it,  will  be  found 
equally  abfurd ;  equally  fallacious,  in  a  prac- 
tical fenfe:  for  inftance,  that  if  a  man  be 
deflined  to  live  fuch  a  time,  he  Ihall  live  to 
it,  though  he  take  no  care  of  his  own  pre- 
fervation,  or  if  he  be  deftined  to  ilie  before 
|:hat  time,  no  care  can  prevent  it:  therefore 
all  care  about  preferving  one's  life  is  to  be  ne- 
gie6led  :  which  is  the  fallacy  inflanced  in  by 
the  ancients.  But  now  on  the  contrary,  none 
of  thefe  pradical  abfurdities  can  be  drawn, 
from  reaibning  upon  the  fuppofition,  that 
we  are  free  ;  but  all  fuch  reafoning  with  re- 
gard to  the  common  "affairs  of  life,  is  juili- 
fied  by  experience.  And  therefore,  though 
it  were  admitted  that  this  opinion  of  necef- 
iity  v/ere  fpeculativeiy  true;  yet,  with  re- 
gard to  practice,  it  is  as  if  it  were  falfe,  fo 
far  as  our  experience  reaches ;  that  is,  to 
the  whole  of  our  prefent  life.  .  For,  the 
conftitution  of  the  prefent  world,  and  the 
condition  in  v/hich  we  are  ?.d:ually  placed, 
is,  as  if  we  wtre  free.  And  it  may  per- 
haps juftly  b0  concluded,  that  lince  the 
whole  procefs    of  aclion,     through    every 
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ilep  of  it,  fufpencs,  deliberation,  inclining 
one  waj?  determining,  and  at  laft  doing  as 
we  determine,  is  as  if  we  were  free,  there- 
fore we  are  fo.  But  the  thing  here  in- 
lifled  upon  is,  that  urdsr  the  prefent  natu- 
ral government  of  the  world,  we  find  we  are 
treated  and  dealt  with,  as  if  we  were  free, 
prior  to  all  coniideration  whether  we^  are  or 
TiOt.  Were  this  opinion  therefore  .of  necef- 
iitj  admitted  to  be  ever  fo  true;  yet  fuch  is 
in  faft  our  condition  and  the  natural  courfc 
of  things,  that  whenever  we  apply  to 
life  and  pra£lice,  this  application  of  it,  al- 
ways miileads  us,  and  cannot  but  mnflead 
us,  111  a  moil  dreadful  manner,  with  re- 
gard to  our  prefent  intereft.  And  how''  can 
people  thiiik  themfelves  fo  very  lecure  then, 
that  the  fame  application  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion may  not  miiHead  them  alfo,  m  fome 
analogous  manner,  with  i*efpe6t  to  a  fu- 
ture, a  m^ore  general  and  more  important 
interefl  ?  For,  religion  being  a  pra6lical 
^{ubject ;  and  the  analogy  of  nature  iliewing 
us,  that:  we  have  not  faculties  to  apply  this 
opinion,  were  it  a  true  one,  to  praftical 
fubjedls  ;  whenever  we  do  applj'^  it  to  the 
iiibjeclof   religion,    and  theiice  conclude, 

that 
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thtit  we  are  free  fiom  its  obligations,  it  is 
plain  this  coiiclufion  cannot  be  depended - 
upon  :  there  will  {rill  remain  juft  reafon  ti 
think,  v/hatever  appearances  are,  that  we 
deceive  ourfelves;  in  fomewhat  of  a  like 
manner,  as;  when  people  fancy  they  can 
draw  ccntradi^^orj  concliiiions  from  the  idea 
of  infinity. 

From  thefe  things  together,  the  attentive 
reader  will  fee  it  follows,  that  if  upon 
fuppo^ition  of  freedom  the  evidence  of  re- 
ligion be  concluiive,  it  remains  fo,  upon 
fuppofition  of  neceility  ;  becaufe  the  notion 
of  neceihty  is  not  applicable  to  pra£l:ical- 
fubjecls:  i.  e.  with  refpe6t  to  them,  is  as 
if  it -X^ere  not  true.  Nor  does  this  contain 
any  refied:ion  upon  reafon  ;  but  only  upon, 
what  is  unreafonable.  For  to  pretend  to  afb 
upon-  reafon,  in  oppofition  to  praCiical  prin- 
ciples, which  the  Author  of  our  nature  gave 
us  to  act  upon  ;  and  to  pretend  to  apply  our 
reafon  to  fabjedls,  with  regard  to  which, 
cur  owti  (liort  views,  and  even  our  experi- 
ence, will  (hew  us,  it  cannot  be  depended 
tipon  ;  and  fuch,  at  beft,  the  fubject  of  ne- 
ceffity  mufl  be;  this  is  vanity,  conceit,  and 
unreafon  abienefs. 
■■  •  .4  But- 
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But  this  is  not  all.  For  we  find  within 
ourfelves  a  will,  and  are  conlcioiis  of  a 
character.  Now  if  this,  in  us,  be  recon- 
cileablewith  fate,  it  is  reconcileable  with  it, 
in  the  Author  of  Nature.  And  befideS, 
natural  government  and  final  caufes,  implj 
a  chara(5ler,  and  a  will  in  the  governor  and 
defigner*;  a  will  concerning  the  creature^ 
whom  he  governs;  7'he  Author  of  Nature 
then  being  certainly  of  fome  chara£ler  or- 
other,  notv^rithflanding  neceffity  ;  it  is 
evident  this  neceffity  is  as  reconcileable 
vy-itli  the  particular  character  of  benevolence^ 
Veracity,  and  juftice  in  him,  which  attri- 
butes are  the  foundation  of  reliction,  as 
with  any  other  charader:  fince  we  find  thi^ 
neceffity,  no  more  hinders  men  from  bein^: 
benevolent,  than  cruel ;  true,  than  faiths, 
lefs;  juft,  than  unjufl: ;  or  if  the  fatalifl- 
pleafes  Vv^hat  we  call  unjufl:.  For  it  is  faid 
indeed,     that  what,     upon   fuppofition    of 

*  By  will  and  chara£ler  is  meant  that,  which,  ia 
fpeaking  of  men,  we  fhould  exprefs,  not  only  by 
thefe  words,  but  aifo  by  the  words,  temper,  tafte, 
difpolitions,  praftical  principles,  that  whole  frame  of 
mind,  from  whence  we  a6l  in  one  manner,  raiher  than 
another. 

free- 
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fceclom    would    be   jiid  punifnmcnt,    up- 
on fuppofidon  of  neceliitj,     becom-s    ma- 
hifeililv;  unjull  :  becaufe  it  is  piinifhrnent 
iniiided    for    doing    that,    v/hicli  perfons, 
could    not    avoid  doing.     As  if  the  iiecef- 
tity,  which  is  fuppofed  to  deilroy  th'e  injul- 
t'ce  of  murder,  for  inftance,  would  not  alfo 
deflroy  the-injuftice  of  punifhing  it.      How- 
ever, as  little  to  the  purpofe  as  this   objec- 
tion  is    in    itfelf,  it  is  very  much    to  the- 
purpofe  to  obiefve  froits  it,  how  the  notions 
of  juftice  and  injuflice  remain^  even  whilil 
we  endeavour   to   flippofe  them  removed  i 
how  they  force  thernfelves  upon  the  tnind^ 
even  whilfl  we  are  making  fuppofitions  de- 
nru6liveof  them  ;  for  there  is  not,  perhaps 
a  man  in  the  vforld,  but    would    be  readv 
to  make  this   objection  at  firft  thought. 

But  though  it  is  moft  evident,  that  unl- 
Verfal  neceffity,  if  it  be  reConcileAble  with 
any  thing,  is  recdncileable  with  that  cha- 
fa6ler  in  the  Author  of  Nature,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  religion ;  '*  yet  does  it 
''  not  plainly  deftroj  the  proof,  that  he  is 
"  of  that  chara£ler,  and  confequently  the 
"  proof  of  religion?"  By  no  means.  For 
v/e  ihnd,  that  happinefs  and  mifery  are  not 
bur  fate,  in  any  fuch  fenfe^  as  not  to  be  the 

con- 
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confequencbs  of  our  behaviour ;  but  that 
they  are  the  confequences  of  it*.  We  find 
God  exercifes  the  fame  kind  of  government 
over  us,  v%dth  that,  which  a  father  exercifes 
over  his  children,  and  a  civil  magiflrate  over 
his  fubje£ls.  Now,  whatever  becomes  of 
abftra6l  queflions  concerning  liberty  and 
neceffity,  it  evidently  appears  to  us,  that 
veracity  and  juflice  muft  be  the  natural  rule 
and  meafure  of  exercifing  this  authority  or 
government,  to  a  being,  who  can  have  no 
competitions,  or  interfering  of  interefls, 
with  his   creatures  and  his  fubjefts. 

But  as  the  do6trine  of  liberty,  thougli 
we  experience  its  truth,  may  be  perplexed 
difficulties,  which  run  up  into  the  mofl  ab- 
flrufe  of  all  fpeculations,  and  as  the  opini- 
on of  neceffity  feems  to  be  the  very  bafisj 
upon  which  infidelity  grounds  itfelf ;  it 
may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  offer  a  more  parti- 
cular proof  of  the  obligations  of  religion^ 
which  may  diftindlly  be  fhewn  not  to  be 
^efcroyed  by  this  opinion. 

The  proof  from  final  caules  of  an  intel- 
ligent Author  of  Nature,  is  not  affedled  by 

*  Ch.  ii. 

the 
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jhe  opinion  of  neceffity,  fuppofing  necef- 
•Jity  a  thing  poffible  in  itfelf,  and  recon- 
cileable  with  the  conlliitution  of  things. — 
And  it  is  a  matter  of  fa6t,  independent  on 
this  or  any  othei*  fpeculation,  that  he  go- 
verns the  world  by  the  method  of  rewards 
and  punifhmentst:  and  alfo  that  he  hath 
given  us  a  moral  faculty,  by  which  v/e  dif- 
itingulfh  between  actions,  and  approve 
fome  as  virtuous  and  of  good  defert,  and 
difapprove  others  vicious  and  of  ill  defert  |. 
'Now  this  moral  difcernment  implies,  in  the 
notion  of  it,  a  rule  ofa6lion,  and  a  rule  of 
a  very  peculiar  kind;  for  it  carries  in  it  au- 
thority and  a  right  of  dire6lion,  authority 
in  fuch  a  fenfe,  as  we  cannot  part  from  it 
without  being  felf-condemned  §. 

And  that  the  dictates  of  this  moral  fa- 
culty, which  are  by  nature  a  rule  to  us, 
are  moreover  the  laws  of  God,  laws  in  a 
fenfe  including  fandllons  ;  may  be  thus 
proved.  Confcioufnefs  of  a  rule  or  guide 
of  aftion,  in  creatures  who  are  capable  of 
coniidering  it  as  given  them  by  their  Maker, 

t  Ch.  ii.     I  DiiTert,  II.      §  Serm.  2.  at  the  Rolls. 

N  not 
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not  only  raifes  immediately  a  fenfe  of  duty^ 
biit  alio  a  feiiie  of  fecurity  in  fo'liov/ing  it^ . 
and  of  danger  in  deviating  from  it.  A  direc- 
tion of  the  Author  of  nature  given  tocreatures  - 
capable  of  looking  upon  it  as  fuch,  is  plain- 
ly a  command  from  him  :  and  a  command 
from  him  neceflarily  includes  in  it,  at  leaft, 
an    implicit  -prouiife    in  cafe  of  obedience^ 
of  threatening  in   cafe    of   difdbediencei — 
But  then  the    fenfe   or  perception  of  good 
and  ill  defert  -f,  which   is  contained  in  the 
moral  difcernment,  renders  the  lan61'ion  ex- 
plicit, and   m.akes  it    appear,  as    one  may 
fay,  exprefled.     For    fince   his   method    of 
government  is  to  reward  and  punifh  actions, 
his  having  annexed  to  fome  actions  an  in- 
feparable  fenle  of  good  defert^  and  to  others 
of  ill,    this   furely    amounts  to   declaring^ 
upon  whom  his  puniihments   fliall   be  in- 
fli£ted,     and    his    rew^ards    be    beftowed.-- 
For  he  muft  have  given  us  this  difcernment 
and  fenfe   of  things,  as   a  pre-fentiment  of 
w^hat  is  to  be  hereafter:  that  is,  by  way  of  in- 
formation  before-hand,  w^hat  we  are  finally 
to  expe£t  in  his  world.     There  is  then  mdre 
evident  ground  to  think,  that  the  govern^ 

t  Differt.  II. 

ment 
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ment  of   God,    upon    the   whole,    will  be 
found  to  correfpond  to  the  nature  which  he 
has  given   us  :  and  that   in  the  upfliot   and 
iflue  of  things,   happinefs  and  mifeiy  Ihall, 
in  fa6l  and  event,  be  made  to  follow  virtue 
and  vice  refpe6tively  ;  as  he  has  already,  in. 
fo  peculiar  .a  manner,  afibciated  the  ideas  of 
them  in  our  minds.    And  from  hence  misrht 
•  eafily  be  deduced,   the  obligations  of  religi- 
ous worfliip,  w£re  it  only  to  be  confidered 
■as  a  means  of  preferving,  upon  our  m.inds  a 
ihnft  of  this  moral  povernment  of  God,  and 
lecuring  our  obedience  to  it :  vv'hich  yet  is  aii 
extremely    imperfect    view    of    that    mofl 
important  duty. 

Now  I   fay,  no  objection  from  necelfity, 
can   lie   againfl  this   general  proof  of  reli- 
gion.   None  againfl  the  propofition  reafoned 
upon,  that  we    have  fuch  a  moral  faculty 
and   difcernment ;    becaufe  this    is   a   mere 
matter  of  fa 61,  a  thing  of  experience,  that 
.human   kind    is   thus    conftituted :      none 
againft  the  conclufion  ;  becaufe  it  is  imme- 
diate and  vv holly  from  this   h&.     For  the 
conclufion  that  God  will  finally  reward  the 
righteous   and  punifh    the    vvlcked,    is  not 
N  2  here 
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here  drawn,  .from  its  appearing  to  us  fit*,, 
that  He  (hould  ;  but  from  its  appearing  that 
he  has  told  us  He  wilL  x\nd  this  he  hath 
certainly  told  us,  in  the  promife  and  threat- 
ening, which  it  hath'  been  obferved  the  no- 
tion of  a  command  iiTiplies,  and  the  fenfe 
pf  good  and  ill  defert,  which  he  has  given 

*  HoAvever,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  deny,  tlrat 
the  will  of  God  is  determined,  by  what  is  fit,  by  the 
right  and  reafon  of  the  cafe^ ;  th-ough  one  chufes  ta 
decline  matters  of  fuch  abftraft  fpeculation,  and  ta 
fpeak  with  caution  when  one  does  fpeak  of  them.  But 
if  it  be  intelhgible  to  lay,  that '  it  is  fit  and  reafonable. 

*  for  every  one  to  confult  hrs  own  happinefs,'  then, 

*  fitnefs  of  aftion,  or  the  right  and  reafon  of  the  cafe,* 
is  an  intelligible  manner  of  fpeaking.  And  it  feems 
as  inconceiveable,  to  fuppofe  God  to  approve  once 
courfe  of  aftipn,  or  one  end,  preferably  to  another, 
t/iiich  yet  his  ading  at  all  from  defign,  implies  that 
he  does,  without  fuppofing  fomewhat  prior  in  that 
end,  to  be  the  ground  of  the  preference ;  as  to  fup- 
pofe him  to  difcern  an  abftraft  propofiiion  to  be  true, 
without  fuppofing  fomewhat  prior  in  it,  to  be  the 
ground  of  the  diicernment.  It  doth  not  therefore  ap- 
pear, that  moral  right  is  any  more  relative  to  percep- 
tion, than  abftraft  truth  is  :  or  that  it  is  any  more  im- 
proper, to  fpeak  of  the  fitnefs  and  rightnefs  of  ani- 
ons and  ends,  as  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,, 
tiian  to  fpeak  of  abftrafl  truth,  as  thus  founded. 

US 
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tis,  more  diflinflly  exprefles.  And  this  rea-? 
fonlng  from  fa6l  is  confirmed,  and  in  fome 
degree  even  verified,  by  other  fa£ls  ;  by  the 
natural  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice  ;  and 
by  this,  that  God,  in  the  natural  courfe  of 
his  providence^  puniflies  vicious  a6i:ions  as 
mifchievous  to  fociety ;  and  alfo  vicious 
actions  as  fuch  in  the  ftiicteft  fenfe.  So 
that  the  general  proof  of  religion  is  unan- 
fwerably  real,  even  upon  the  wild  fuppofi- 
tion  which  we  are  arguing  upon. 

It  mufl:  likewife  be  obferved  farther,  that 
natural  religion  hath,  befides  this,  an  ex- 
ternal evidence ;  which  the  doclrine  of  ne- 
cefiity,  if  it  could  be  true,  would  net 
affect.  For  fuppofe.  a  perfon,  by  thet)bferva- 
tions  and  reafonings  above,  or  by  any  other, 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  religion  ;  that 
there  is  a  God,  who  made  the  world,  who 
is  the  moral  Governor  and  Judge  of  man- 
kind, and  will  upon  the  v^^hole,  deal  with 
every  one  according  to  his  works  :  I  fay, 
fuppofe  a  perfon  convinced  of  this  by  rea- 
fon  ;  but  to  know  nothing  at  all  of  anti- 
quity, or  the  prefent  ftate  of  mankind.  It 
would  be  natural  for  fuch  a  one  to  be  inqui- 
fitive,  what  was  the  hiftory  of  this  fydem 

N3 
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of  do6lrme ;  at  what  time,  and  in  what 
manner,  it  came  firfc  into  the  world  ;  and 
whether  it  w^ere  believed  by  any  conlider- 
able  part  of  it.  And  were  we  upon  inquiry 
to  find,  that  a  particular  perfon,  in  a  late 
age,  firfl  of  all  propofed  it,  as  a  deduction 
of  reafbn,  and  that  mankind  were  before 
wholly  ignorant  of  it :  then,  though  its 
evidence  froixi  reafon  W'ould  remain,  there 
would  be  no  additional  probability  of  its 
truth,  from  the  account  of  its  difcoverv. 
But  inftead  of  this  being  the  fact  of  the 
cafe,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  find,  what 
could  not  but  afford  him  a  very  ftrong  con- 
firmation of  its  truth  :  Firfr,  That  fome- 
what  of  this  fyftem,  with  more  or  fewer 
additions  and  alterations,  hath  been  pro- 
feffed  in  all  ages  and  countries,  of  which 
we  have  any  certain  information  relating  to 
this  matter.  .Secondly,  That  it  is  certain 
hiftorical  fa£l,  io  far  as  we  can  trace 
things  up,  that  this  whole  fyllem  of  be- 
lief, that  there  is  one  God,  the  Creator  and 
-mxOral  Governor  of  the  world,  and  that 
man»kind  is  in  a  ftate  of  reiif^ion,  was  re- 
ceived  in  the  firfl  ages.  And  thirdly.  That 
as  there  is  no  hint  or  intimation  in  hiftory, 

that 
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that  this  fyilem  was  hril  reafoiied  out  ;  fo, 
there  is  no  exprefs  hiflorlcal  or  traditional 
evidence,  as  ancient  as  hiilorj,  that  it  was 
taught  tirfl:  by  revelation.  Now  thefe  things 
mufl:  be   allowed  to  be  of  great  weight.—^ 
The  firfl    of  them,  general  confent,  fliews 
this  fv^ftem    to  be  conformable  to  the  com^ 
mon    fenfe    of    mankind.         The   fecond, 
namely,  that   religion   was  believed  in  the 
firft  ap-es  of  the  world,  efpecially  as  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  were  then  any  fuper- 
flitioLis  or  falfe  additions  to  it,  cannot  but 
be  a  farther  confirmation  of  its  truth.     For 
it  is  a  proof  of  this  alternative  :  either  that 
it  came  into   the  world    by  revelation ;  or 
that  it  is  natural,  obvious,  and  forces  itfelf 
upon  the  mind.     The  former  of  thefe  is  the 
concluhon  of  learned"  men.     And  whoever 
will  coniider,  how  unapt  for  fpeculation  rude 
and  uncultivated  minds  are,  will,  perhaps, 
from  hence  alone,  be  ftrongiy  inclined  to  be- 
lieve it  the  truth.    And  as  it  is  fhewn  in  the 
fecond   part  *  of  this  treatife,   that  there  is 
nothing  of  fuch  peculiar  prefumption  againfl: 
^  revelation  in  the  beginning  of  the  wolrd, 

*  Chap.  ii. 
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as  there  is  fuppofed  to  be  againfl:  fubfequent 
ones:  a  fceptic  could  not,  I  think,  give 
a.ny  account,,  which  would  appear  more  pro- 
bable even  to  himfelf,  of  the  "early  pre- 
tences to  revelation;  than  bj  fuppofing 
fome  real  original  one,  from  whence  they 
were  copied.  -  And  the  third  thing  above- 
mentioned,  that  there  is  exprefs  hiftorical 
or  traditional  evidence  as  ancient  as  hiftory, 
of  the  fyftem  of  religion  being  taught  man- 
kind by  revelation  ;  this  mufl:  be  admitted 
as  fome  degree  of  real  proof,  that  it  was  fo 
taught.  ■  For  why  fhould  not  the  moft  an- 
cient tradition  be  admitted,  as  fome  addi- 
tional proof  of  a  fa6l,  againft  which"  there 
is  no  prefumption  ?  And  this  proof  is 
mentioned  here,  becaufe  it  has  its .  w^eight 
to  ihew,  that  religion  came  into  the  world 
by  revelation,  prior  to  all  conlideration  of 
the  proper  authority  of  any  book  fuppofed 
to  contain  it  ;  and  even  prior  to  all  confider- 
ation,  whether  the  revelation  itfelf  be  un- 
corruptly  handed  down  •  and  related,  or 
mixed  and  darkened  with  fables.  Thus  the 
hiftorical  account,  which  we  have,  of  the 
origin    of  religion,  taking    in  all   circum- 

-    ftancesy 
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fiances,  is  a  real  confirmation  of  it,  which 
no  way  affe£led  bj'  the  opinion  of  neceffity. 
And  the  external  evidence,  even  of  natu- 
ral religion,  is  by  no  means  inconfider- 
able. 

But  it  is  carefully   to  be  obferved,    and 
ought   to  be  recollected  after    all   proofs  of 
virtue  and  religion,  which  are  only  general ; 
that  as  fpeculative  reafon  may  be  neglected, 
prejudiced,  and   deceived  :'lo  alfo  may  our 
moral  underflanding  bt  impaired  and  pervert- 
ed, and  the  dictates  of  knot  impartially  at- 
tended to  :'  this  indeed  proves  nothing  againft 
the  reality  of  our  fpeculative  or  pra6lical  facul- 
ties   of  perception ;  againfl    their  being  in- 
tended by  nature,  to  inform  Us  in  theory  of 
things,  anditiftrud:  us  how  we  are  to  behave, 
and  what  we  are  to  expecSt  in  confequence  of 
our  behaviour.     Yet  our  liablenefs,  in  the 
degrees  we  are  liable,  to  prejudice  and  per- 
verfion,  is  a  more  ferious  admonition  to    us 
to  be  upon  our  guard,  with  refpeft  to  what 
is  of  fuch   confequence,  as  our  determina- 
tions concerning  virtue  and  religion  ;    and 
particularly  not  to  take  cuftom,  and  fafhion, 
and  flight  notions  of  honour,  or   imagina- 
tions 
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tions  of  prefent  eafe,  ufs    and    convenience 
to    mankind  for  the  only  moral   rule*. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  hiftory  of 
religion,  amount,  when  taken  together, 
to  a  real  praftical  proof  of  it,  not  to  be  con- 
futed ;  fuch  a  proof  as,  confidering  the  in- 
finite importance  of  the  thing,  I  apprehend 
would  be  admitted  fully  fufiicient,  in  rea- 
fou,  to  influence  the  actions  of  men, 
who  acft  upon  tliought  and  reflection  ;  if  it 
were  admitted,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the 
contrary.  But  it  may  be  faid  ;  *'  there  are 
**  many  probabilities,  which  cannot  indeed 
".  be  confuted,  i.  e.  Ihewn  to  be  no  pro- 
babilities, and  yet  may  be  overbalanced, 
"  by  greater  probabilities  on  the  other 
"  fide;  much  more  by  demonftration.  And 
"  ^here  is  no  reafon  to  object  agaiiift  par- 
"  ticular  arguments  alledged  for  an  opinion, 
"  v/hen  the  opinion  itfeif  may  be  clearly 
"  fhewn  to  be  falfe,  without  meddling  with 
*'  fuch  arguments  at  all,  but  leaving  them 
"  jufl  as  they  are.      Now    the    method  of 

*  DiiTert.  II. 

governnient 
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'  government  by  rewards  and  punifhments 
'  and  efpeciallj  rewarding  and  pnnifhing 
«  good  and  ill  defert  as  fuch  refpedively, 
"  mullgo  upon  fuppofition,  that  we  are  free 
*'  and  not  necefTarj  agents.  And  it  is  in- 
**  credible  that  the  Author  of  Nature  ihould 
*'  govern  us  upon  a  fuppofition  as  true ; 
*'  Vv^hich  he  knows  to  be  falfe;  and  there- 
"  fore  abfurd  to  think  he  Will  reward  or 
"  puniOi  us  for  our  adlions  hereafter; 
"  efpecially  that  be  will  do  it  under  the 
"  notloi^,  that  they  are  of  good  or  ill  de- 
"  fert."  Flere  then  the  matter  is  brought 
to  a  point.  And  the  anfwer  to  all  this  is 
full,  and  not  to  be  evaded  :  that  the  whole 
coDilitution  and  courfe  of  things,  the  whole 
analogy  of  Providence,  ihew^s  bevond  poffi- 
bility  of  doubt,  that  the  conclufion  fronn 
this  reafoning  is  falfe  ;  wherever  the  fallacy 
lies.  The  doclrinc  of  freedom  indeed 
clearly  fhews  where  ;  in  fuppoling  ourfelves 
neceiiary,  w^hen  in  truth  we  are  free  agents. 
But  upon  the  fuppoiition  of  neceflity,  the 
fallacy  lies  in  taking  for  granted,  that  it 
is  incredible  neceiiary  agents  fliould  be  re- 
warded and  puniihed.  But  that,  fome  how 
or  other,  the  conclufion  now  mentioned  is 

"  falic, 
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falfe,  is  moft  certain.  For  it  is  facSt,  that 
God  does  govern  even  brute  creatures  by 
the  method  of  rewards  and  puni(hments, 
in  the  natural  conrfe  of  things.  And  men 
are  rewarded  and  puniilied  for  their  atlions, 
pnnifhed  for  a(5tions  mifchievous  to  fociety 
as  being  fo,  puniihed  for  vicious  actions 
as  fuch  ;  by  the  natural  inftrumentahty  of 
each  other,  under  tlie  prefent  conduct ,  of 
Providence.  Nay  even  the  affection  of  gra- 
titude^ and  the  paflion  of  refentment,  and 
the  rewards  and  puniiliments  following  frmn 
them,  which  in  general  are  to  be  conllder- 
ed  as  natural,  i.  e.  from  the  Author  of  na- 
ture, thefe  rev>^ardsand  puniiliments,  being 
naturally  *  annexed  to  actions  confidered  as 
imply  in  p*  good  intention  and  good  defert, 
ill  intention  and  ill  defert  ;  '  thefe  natural 
rewards  and  punifhments,  I  fay,  are  as 
much  a  contradiction  to  the  concllifion 
above,  and  fhew  its  falfliood,  as  a  more  ex- 
a61;  and  compleat  rew^arding  and  punifhing 
of  good  and  ill  defert  as  fuch.  So  that  if 
it  be  incredible,  that  neceflary  agents  fhould 
be  thus  rewarded  and  puniihed  ;  then,  men 

Serm.  8th,  at  Rolls, 

are 
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are  not  neceffary  but  free  ;  fince  it  is  mat- 
ter of  fad,  that  they  are  thus  rewarded  and 
punifhed  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  vvhkh 
is  the  fuppoiition  we  have  been  arguing 
upon,  it  be  infifted  that  men  are  neceffary 
agents ;  then,  there  is  nothing  incredible 
in  the  farther  fuppoiition  of  neceffary  agents 
being  thus  rewarded  and  punifhed ;  fnce 
we  ourfelves  are  thus  dealt  with. 

From  the  v/hole  therefore  it  muil:  follow, 
that  a  neceffity  fappofed  poffible,  and  re- 
concileabie  with  the  confLitution  of  things, 
does  in  no  fort  prove  that  the  Author  of 
nature  will  not,  nor  deftroy  the  proof  that 
he  will,  finally  and  upon  the  whole,  in 
his  eternal  government,  render  his  crea- 
tures happy  or  miferable,  by  fome  means 
or  other,  as  they  behave  well  or  ill.  Or, 
to  exprefs  this  cdnclufion  in  words  conform- 
able to  the  title  of  the  chapter,  the  analo- 
gy of  nature  fhews  us  that  the  opinion  of 
neceflity,  confidered  as  praftical,  is  falfe. — 
And  if  neceflity,  upon  the  fuppofition  above- 
mentioned,  doth  not  deflroy  the  truth  of 
natural  religion,  it  evidently  makes  no 
alteration,  in  the  proof  of  revealed. 

From 
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From  thefe  things  likewife  we  may  learn, 
in  what  fenfe  to  underftand  that  general 
affertion,  that  the  opinion  of  neceffity  is 
effentlally  deilructive  of  all  religion.  Flrfl 
in  a  praftical  fenfe  ;  that  by  this  notion, 
athelftical  men  pretend  to  fatlsfy and  encou- 
rage   themfelves     in    vice ;    and   juftify   to 

others    their   difregard  to  all   religion. 

And  fecondly,  in.  the  flridlefl:  fenfe;  that 
it  is  a  contradiction  to  the  whole  confti- 
fution  of  nature,  and  to  what  we  may 
every  moment  experience  in  ourfelves,  and 
fo  overturns  every  thing.  But  by  no 
means  is  this  affertion  to  be  underftood, 
as  if  neceflity,  fuppofing  it  could  poffibly 
be  reconciled  with  the  conftitntion  of  things 
and  with  what  we  experience,  were  not 
alfo  reconciled  with  religion  ;  for  upon  this 
fuppolition,  it  demonflrably  is  {o. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VII. 


?F  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  GOD',  CONSI- 
PERED  AS  A  SCHEME  OR  CONSTITUTION, 
IMPERFECTLY  COMPREHENDED. 

ilOUGH  it  be,  as  it  cannot  but  be^ 
acknowledged,  that  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture gives  a  ftrong  credibility   to  the  gene- 
ral do^lrine  of  religion,  and  to  the  feveral 
particular  things  contained  in  it,  confidered 
as  {o  many  matters    of  fa6l  ;  and  likewifcj 
that  it  lliews  this  credibility  not  to  be  de- 
flroyed  by  any   notions   of  neceffity  :    jet 
ftill,  obie(5lions  may  be  inllfted  upon,  againfl 
the   wifdom,  equity,    and  goodnefs   of  the 
divine  government  implied  in  the  notion  of 
religion,  and  againfttthe  method  by  which 
this    government   is   conduced ;  to   which 
objedions  analogy  can  be  no  direct  anfwer. 
— For  the  credibility,  or  the  certain  truth, 
of  a   matter   of  feft,  does  not  immediately 
prove  any  thing  concerning  the  v/ifdom  and 
goodnefs     of    it  :    and   analogy  can   do    no 
4  ■      iTiore 
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iiiore,  immediately  or  dire6llj,  than  fliew 
luch  and  fuch  things  to  be  true  or  credible j 
confidered .  only  as  matters  of  fa£l.  But 
flill,  if,  upon  fuppoiition  of  a  moral  con- 
ftitution  of  nature,  atid  a  moral  govern- 
ment over  it,  analogy  fuggefts  and  makes 
it  credible,  that  this  government  muft  be  a 
fcheme,  fyftem,  or  conflitution  of  govern- 
ment, as  diftinguilhed  from  a  number  of 
lingle  unconnected  ads  of  diftributive  juf- 
tice  and  goodnefs ;  and  likewife,  that  it 
muft  be  a  fcheme,  fo  imperfeftly  compre- 
hended, and  of  fuch  a  fort  in  other  re- 
fpe6ls,  as  to  afford  a  dire6l  general  anfwer 
to  all  objections  againft  the  juftice  and  good- 
nefs of  it :  then  analogy  is,  remotely,  of  J 
great  fervice  in  anfwering  thofe  objections  ; ' 
both  by  fugge fling  the  anfwer,  and  fhewing 
it  to  be  a  credible  one* 

Now  this,  upon  inq^uiry^  will  be  found  ' 
to  be  the  cafe.  For,  firft,  upon  fuppoiition  '. 
that  God  exercifes  a  nioral  government  over  ' 
the  world,  the  analogy--of  his  natural  go^ ' 
vernment  fuggefts  and  makes  it  credible^' 
that  his  moral  government  muft  be  a 
fcheine,  quite  beyond  our  compreheniion :  ' 
and  this  affords  a  general  anfwer  to  all  ob-  ' 

jeCtions 
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jetlions  againil:  the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of 
it.  And  fecondly,  a  more  diftind:  obfer- 
vation  of  fome  particular  things  contained 
in  God's  fcheme  of  natural  government, 
the  like  things  being  fuppofed  by  analogy, 
to  be  contained  in  his  moral  government, 
will  farther  ihew,  how  little  weight  is  to 
be  laid  upon  thefe  objeftions. 

I,  Upon  fuppofition  that  God  exercifes  a 
inoral  government  over  the  world,  the  ana- 
logy of  his  natural  government  fuggeilis 
and  makes  it  credible,  that  his  moral  go- 
yernment  mufl:  be  a  fcheme,  quite  beyond 
our  comprehenlion  ;  and  this  affords  a  ge- 
neral anfwer  to  all  objections  againft  the 
juftice  and  goodnefs  of  it.  It  is  moft  obvi- 
ousy  analogy  renders  it  highly  credible, 
that  upon  fuppofition  of  a  moral  govern- 
ment, it  muft  be  a  fcheme  ;  for  the  world, 
and  the  whole  natural  government  of  it, 
appears  to  be  fo  :  to  be  a  fcheme,  fyftem, 
or  conftitution,  whofe  parts  correfpond  to 
"ach  other,  and  to  a  whole;  as  really  as 
|my  work  of  art,  or  as  any  particular  mo- 
jiel  of  a  civil  conftitution  and  government. 
jfn  this  great  fcheme  of  the  natural  world, 
individuals  have  various  peculiar  relations  to 
O  other 
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Other  individuals  of  their  own  fpecies. — 
And  whole  fpecies  are,  we  find,  varioufly 
related  to  other  fpecies,  upon  this  earth. — 
Nor  do  we  know,  how  much  farther  thefe 
kinds  of  relations  may  extend.  And,  as 
there  is  not  any  action  or  natural  event, 
which  v/e  are  acquainted  with,  fo  fingle  and 
unconne6led,  as  not  to  have  a  refped:  to 
fome  other  a6lions  and  events  :  fo  poffibly 
each  of  them,  when  it  has  not  an  immedi- 
ate, may  yet  have  a  remote,  natural  refpect 
to  other  actions  and  events,  much  beyond 
the  com^pafs  of  this  prefent  world.  This 
feems  indeed  nothing,  from  whence  we  can 
fo  much  as  make  a  conjecture,  whether  all 
creatures,  actions,  and  events,  throughout 
the  v/hole  of  nature,  have  relations  to  each 
other.  But,  as  it  obvious,  that  all  events 
have  future  unknown  confequences  ;  fo,  if 
we  trace  any,  as  far  as  we  can  go,  into  what 
is  connected  with  it ;  we  ill  all  find,  that  if 
fuch  event  were  not  connedled  with  fome- 
what  farther  in  nature  unknown  to  us, 
fomewhat  both  pafl:  and  prefent,  fuch  event 
could  not  poflibly  have  been  at  all.  Nor 
can  we  give  the  whole  account  of  any  one 
thing  whatever  :  of  all  its  caufes,  ends,  and 

ne- 
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neceflaiy  adjun(fts  ;  thofe  adjunfts,  I  mean, 
without  which  it  could  not  have  been.  By  this 
moft  aftoiiifhing  connection,  thefe  reciprocal 
correfpondencies  andinutual  relations,  every 
thing  which  we  fee  m  the  conrfe  of  nature, 
is  actually  brought  about .    And  things  feeixi- 
ingiy  the  moil  infignificant  imaginable,  are 
perpetually  obferyed  to  be  neceilary  condi- 
tions  to    other  things   of  the  greatefl:  im- 
portance :  fo  that  any  one  thing  whatever, 
may,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,- 
be  a  necefiary  condition  to  any  other.     The 
natural  world    then,  and   natural  govern- 
ment of  it,  being  fuch  an  incomprehenfible 
fcheme  ;  fo  incomprehenfible,  that  a  man 
mufl,  really  in  the  literal  fenfe,  know  no- 
thing at  ail,  who  is  not  fenlible  of  his  ig- 
norance in  it :    this  immediately  fuggefts, 
and  ftrongly.  fhews  the  credibility,  that  the 
moral  world  and  government  of  it  may  be 
fo  too. 

Indeed  the  natural  and  moral  conftitutlon 
and  government  of  the  world  are  fo  con- 
nefted,  as  to  make  up  together  but  one 
fcheme  :  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
firfl  is  formed  and  carried  on  merely  in  fub- 
ferviency  to  the  latter ;  as  the  vegetable 
O  2  world 
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world  is  for  the  animal,  and  organized  bo- 
dies for  minds.  But  the  thing  intended 
here,  is,  without  inquiring  how  far  the  ad- 
miiniftration  of  the  natural  world  is  fubordir 
nate  to  that  of  the  moral,  only  to  obferve  the 
credibility,  that  one  ihould  be  analogous  or 
limilar  to  the  other :  that  therefore  every 
a£t  of  divine  jullice  and  goodnefs,  may  be 
fuppoled  to  look  much  beyond  itfelf,  and  its 
immediate  objeft  ;  may  have  fome  reference 
to  other  parts  of  God's  moral  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  to  a  general  moral  plan  :  and  that 
every  circumflance  of  this  his  moral  govern- 
ment, may  be  adjufled  before-hand,  with  a 
view  to  the  whole  of  it.  Thus  for  exam- 
ple :  the  determ^ined  length  of  time,  and 
the  degrees  and  ways,  in  which  virtue  is  to 
remain  in  a  ftate  of  warfare  and  difcipline, 
and  in  v/hich  wickednefs  is  permitted  to 
have  its  progrefs  ;  the  times  appointed  for 
the  execution  of  juftice  ;  the  appointed  in<g 
ftruments  of  it  ;  the  kinds  of  rewards  jjnd 
punifhments,  and  the  manners  of  their 
diftribution  ;  all  particular  inftances  of  di-» 
vine  jufllce  and  goodnefs,  and  every  circum^ 
fiance  of  them,  may  have  fuch  refpe£ts  to 
^ach    other,  as    to  make   up   altogether  a 

whole, 
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whole,  connected  and  related  in  all  its 
parts  :  afcheme  or  fyftem,  which  is  as  pro^ 
perlj  one  as  the  natural  world  is,  and  of 
the  like  kind.  And  fuppoiing  this  to  be  the 
cafe ;  it  is  moft  evident,  that  we  are  not 
competent  judges  of  this  fcheme,  from  the 
fmall  parts  of  it,  which  come  within  our 
view  in  the  prefent  life  :  and  therefore  no 
objeclions"  aga:inft  any  of  thefe  parts,  can 
be  infifted  upon  by  reafonable  men.. 

This  our  ignorance,  and  the  confequence 
here  drawn  from  it,  are  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, upon  other  occafions  ;  and,  though 
fcarce  denied,  yet  are  univerfally  forgot, 
when  perfons  come  to  argue  againft  religi- 
on. And  it  is  not  perhaps  eafy,  even  for 
the  moll;  reafonable  men,  always  to  bear  in 
mind  the  degree  of  our  ignorance,  and 
make  due  allowances  for  it.  Upon  thefe  ac- 
counts, it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  go  on  a  lit- 
tle farther,  in  order  to  fhew  more  di{lin£lly, 
how  juft  an  anfwer  our  ignorance  is,  to 
obje^lions  againft  the  fcheme  of  Providence, 
— Suppofe  then  a  perfon  boldly  to  aflert, 
that  the  things  complained  of,  the  origin 
and  continuance  of  evil,  might  eafily  have 
been  prevented  by  repeated  interpolitions : 
O  3  in"f 
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interpofitions  fo  guarded  and  circumflanced, 
as  would  preclude  all  mifchief  ariiing  from 
them  :  or,  if  this  were  impracticable,  that 
a  fcheme  of  government  is  itfelf  an  imper- 
fection ;  iince  more  good  might  have  been 
produced,  without  any  fcheme,  fyftem,  or 
conftitution  at  all,  by  continual  fmgle  un- 
related a6ls  of  diftributive  jufrice  and  good- 
nefs  •,  becaufe  thefe  would  have  occafioned 
no  irregularities.  And  farther  than  this, 
it  is  prefumed,  the  objedlions  will  not  be 
carried.  Yet  the  anfwer  is  obvious  ;  that 
were  thefe  affertions  true,  ftill  the  obferva- 
tions  above,  concerning  our  ignorance  in 
the  fcheme  of  divine  government,  and  the 
confequence  drawn  from  it,  would  hold,  in 
great  meafure ;  enough  to  vindicate  reli- 
gion, againfl:  all  objedions  from  the  dif- 
orders  of  the  prefent  flate.  Were  thefe 
affertions  true,  yet  the  government  of 
the  world  might  be  good  and  jufl:  not- 
withflanding  ;  for,  at  the  moft,  they 
would  infer  nothing  more  than  that  it 
might  have  been  better.  But  indeed  they 
are  mere  arbitrary  aiiertions  :  no  man'  be- 
ing fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  poflibl- 
lities  of  things,  to  bring  any  proof  of  them, 

to 
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to  the  loweft    degree  of  probability.     For 
however    poflibie,'    what    is    alTerted   may 
feem  ;  yet  many  inflances  may  be  alledged, 
in   things  much  lefs   out  of  our   reach,  of 
fuppoiitions  abfolutely  impoflible,    and  re- 
ducible to  the  moit  palpable  felf-contradic- 
tions,  which,  not  every  one  by  any  means, 
would  perceive    to    be  fuch,    nor    perhaps 
any  one  at  firfl;  light  fufpe6l.      From  thefe 
things,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  diflindlly,  hov/  our 
ignorance,  as  it  is   the  common,  is    really 
a    fatisfadory     anfwer     to     all    obje6lions 
againfl    the  juftice  and  goodnefs    of  Pro- 
vidence.    If  a  man,  contemplating  any  one 
providential     difpenfation,    which    had    no 
relation  to  any  others,  fhould  objed^  that 
he  difcerned  in  it  a  difregard  to  juftice,  or  a 
deficiency  of  goodnefs  ;  nothing  would  be 
lefs  an  anfwer  to  fuch  objedlion,  than  our 
ignorance  in  other   parts   of  providence,  or 
in    the  poffibilities    of  things,  no  way  re- 
lated to  what  he  was  contemplating.     But 
when  we  know  not,  but  the  parts  obje£ted 
iagainfl  may  be  relative   to  other  parts  un- 
known to    us ;     and  ^when    we    are  unac- 
quainted with  what  is,  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,    pradicable  in    the    cafe  before  us ; 
O  4  then 
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then  our  ignorance  is  a  fatisfa£);ory  anfwer  i 
becaufe,  fome  unknown  relation,  or  fome 
unknown  impoffibilitj,  may  render  what 
is  objeded  againfl,  jufl  and  good  ;  nay  good 
in  the  higheft  pra6licabie  degree. 

II.  And  how  little  weight  is  to  be  laid 
upon  fuch  objections,  will  farther  appear, 
by  a  more  diftinCl  obfervation  of  fome  par- 
ticular things  contained  in  the  natural  go- 
vernment of  God,  the  like  to  which  may 
be  fuppofed,  from  analogy,  to  be  contained 
in  this  moral  government. 

Firft,  As  in  the  fchenie  of  the  natural 
world,  no  ends  appear  to  be  accompUfhed 
without  means  :  fo  we  find  that  means  very 
unde  fir  able,  often  conduce  to  bring  about  ends 
in  fuch  a  meafure  defirable,  as  greatly  to 
overbalance  the  difagreeablenefs  of  the 
means.  And  in  cafes  where  fuch  means 
are  conducive  to  fuch  ends,  it  is  not  reafon, 
but  experience,  which  fhews  us,  that  they 
are  thus  conducive.  Experience  alfo  fhews 
many  means  to  be  conducive  and  necefifary 
to  accomplifh  ends,  which  means,  before 
experience,  we  fhould  have  thought,  would 
have  had  even  a  contrary  tendency.  Now 
from  thefe  obfervations  relating  to  the  na- 
5  ttiral 
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tiiral  fcheme  of  the  world,  the  moral  being 
fuppofed  analogous  to  it,  arifes  a  great  cre- 
dibility,   that   the    putting   our    mifery  in 
each  other's  power  to  the  degree   it  is,  and 
making  men  liable    to   vice   to  the   degree 
we  are ;  and  in  general,   that  thofe  things 
which  are  obje6led  againft  the  moral  fcheme 
of  Providence,    may  be,  upon  the  whole, 
friendly  and  affiftant  to  virtue,  and  produc- 
tive of  an  over-balance    of  happinefs  :  i.  e. 
the  things  objected  againfl:,  may  be  means, 
by  which  aii  over-balance  of  good  will,  in 
the   end,   be  found  produced.       And  from 
the  fame  obfervation,  it   appears  to   be   no 
prefumption  againft   this  that  we  do   not, 
if  indeed  we  do  not,  fee  thofe  means  to  have 
any  fuch  tendency  ;  or  that  they  feem  to 
lis    to  have  a  contrary   one.      Thus  thofe 
things  which  we  call  irregularities,  may  not 
be  fo  at  all :  becaufe  they  be  means  of  ac- 
complifliing  wife  and  good  ends  more  consi- 
derable '^.     And  it  may  be  added,  as  above, 
that  they  may  alfo  be  the  only  means,  by 
which  thefe  wife  and  good  ends  are  capable 
of  being  accompliihed. 

After  thefe  wife  obfervations  it  may  be 
proper  to  add,  in  order  to  obviate  a  wicked, 

an 
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an  abfurd  and  wicked  conclulion  from  any 
of  them,  that  though  the  conflit,ution  of  our 
nature,  from  whence  we  are  capable  of  vice 
and  mlferj,  may,  as  it  undoubtedly  does, 
contribute  to  the  perfedion  an^  happinefs  of 
the  world ;  and  though  the  a(ftual  permif- 
fion  of  evil  may  be  beneficial  to  It :  (1.  e. 
it  would  have  been  more  mifchievous,  not 
that  a  v/lcked  perfon  had  himfelf  abftalned 
from  his  own  wickednefs,  but  that  any  one 
had  forcibly  prevented  it,  than  that  it  was- 
permitted  :)  yet  notwlthftandlng,  it.  might 
have  been  much  better  for  the  world,  if  this 
evil  had  never  been  done.  Nay,  it  is  moft 
clearly  conceivable,  that  the  very  commif- 
fion  of  wickednefs  may  be  beneficial  to  the 
world,  and  yet,  that  it  would  be  Infinitely 
more  beneficial  for  men  to  refrain  from  It. — 
For  thus,  In  the  wife  and  good  conflitutlon 
of  the  natural  world,  there  are  dlforders 
which  bring  their  own  cures ;  difeafes, 
which  are  themfelves  remedies.  Many  a 
man  w^otild  have  died,  had  It  not  been  for 
the  gout  or  a  fever  ;  yet  it  would  be  thought 
madnefs  to  afiert,  that  ficknefs  is  a  better 
or  more  perfed  ftate  than  health ;  though 

the 
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the  like,   with  regard  to  the  moral  world, 
has  heen  afferted.     But, 

Secondly,  The  natural  government  of 
the  world,  is  carried  on  by  general  laws. 
For  this  there  may  be  wife  and  good  reafons, 
the  wifeil  and  beft,  for  aught  we  know  to 
the  contrary.  And  that  there  are  fiich  rea- 
fons, is  fuggefled  to  our  thoughts,  by  the 
analogy  of  nature  ;  by  our  being  made  to 
experience  good  ends  to  be  accomplifhed, 
as  indeed  all  the  good  which  wq  enjoy  is 
accomplifhed,  by  this  means,  that  the  laws, 
by  which  the  world  is  governed,  are  general. 
For  we  have  fcarce  any  kind  of  enjoyments, 
but  what  we  are,  in  fome  way  or  other,  in- 
ftrumental  in  procuring  ourfeives,  by  ail- 
ing in  a  manner  which  we  forefee  likely  to 
procure  them  :  now  this  forefight  could  not 
be  at  all,  were  not  the  go^v^rnment  of  the 
world  carried  on  by  general  laws.  And 
though,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
every  fnigie  cafe,  maybe,  at  length,  found 
to  have  been  provided  for  even  by  thefe; 
yet  to  prevent  all  irregularities,  or  remedy 
them  as  they  arife,  by  the  v/ifeil  and  beft 
general  laws,  may  be  impoffible  in  the 
nature  of  things,  as  v/e  fee  it  is  abfolutely 

im- 
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j.mpoflible  in  civil  government.  But  theit 
we  are  ready  to  think,  that,  the  conflitution 
of  nature  remaining  as  it  is,  and  the  courfe 
of  things  being  perm.itted  to  go  on,  in 
other  refpe6ls,  as  it  does,  there  might  be 
interpofitions  to  prevent  irregularities; 
though  they  could  not  have  been  prevented 
or  remedied  by  any  general  laws.  And 
there  would  indeed  be  reafon  to  wifh, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  very  different  frorii 
a  right  to  claim,  that  all  irregularities 
Were  prevented  or  remedied  by  prefent  in- 
terpofitions, if  thefe  interpofitions  woUld 
have  no  other  effect  than  this.  But  it  is 
plain  they  would  have  fome  vifible  and  im- 
mediate bad  effe6ls;  for  inflance,  they 
would  encourage  idlenefs  and  negligence  ; 
and  they  would  render  doubtful  the  natu- 
ral rule  of  life,  which  is  afcertalned  by 
this  very  thing,  that  the  courfe  of  the 
world  is  carried  on  by  general  laws.  And 
farther,  it  is  certain,  they  v/ould  have  dif- 
tind  effedls,  and  very  great  ones  too  ;  by 
means  of  the  wonderful  connexions  before 
mentioned.  So  that  we  $;annot  fo  much 
as  guefs,  what  would  be  the  whole  refult 
of  the  interpofitions   defired.      It  may  be 

fald. 
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faid,  any  bad  refult  might  be  prevented 
by  farther  interpofitions,  whenever  there 
was  occafion  for  them :  but  this  again  is 
talking  quite  at  random,  and  in  the  dark. 
Upon  the  whole  then,  Ave  fee  wife  rea- 
fons,  why  the  cpurfe  of  the  world  fhould 
be  carried  on  by  general  laws,  and  good 
ends  accpmplifhed  by  this  means :  and, 
for  aught  we  know,  there  naay  be  the  wifeft 
reafons  for  it,  and  the  bad  ends  accom- 
plifhed  by  it.  We  have  no  ground  to  be- 
lieve, that  all  irregularities  eould  be  reme- 
died as  they  arife,  or  could  have  been  pre- 
cluded, by  general  laws.  We  find  that 
interpofitions  would  produce  evil,  and  pre- 
vent good  :  and,  for  aught  we  know,  they 
would  produce  greater  ^vil  than  they 
would  prevent ;  and  prevent  greater  good 
than  they  would  produce. 

And  if  this  be  the  cafe,  then  the  not  in- 
terpofing  is  fo  far  from  being  a  ground  of 
complaint,  that  it  is  an  inflance  of  good- 
nefs.  This  is  intelligible  and  fufficient: 
and  going  farther,  feems  beyond  the  ut- 
pioft  reach  of  our  faculties. 

Butit  may  befaid,  that  "  after  all,  thefe 
I'  fupppfed    impoffibilities  and  relations  are 

**  what 
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•*'  what  we  are  unacquainted  with  ;  and  we 
*'  muil  judge  of  religion,  as  of  other 
)"  things,  by  what  we  do  know,  and  look 
."  upon  the  reft  as  nothing;  or  however, 
*'  that  the  anfwers  here  given  to  what  is 
^'  objected  againft  religion,  may  equally 
*'  be  made  ufe  of  to  invalidate  the  proof  of 
*'  it ;  iince  their  ftrefs  lies  fo  very  much 
*'  upon  our  ignorance."     But, 

Firft,  Though  total  ignorance  in  any 
matter,  does  indeed  equally  deftroy,  or  ra- 
ther preclude,  all  proof  concerning  it,  and 
objed:ion  againfl:  it :  yet  partial  ignorance 
does  not.  For  we  may  in  any  degree,  be 
convinced  that  a  perfon  is  of  fuch  a  charac- 
ter and  confequently  will  purfue  fuch  ends  ; 
though  we  are  greatly  ignorant,  what  is 
the  proper  way  of  ailing,  in  order,  the 
mofl:  effe£lually,  to  obtain  thefe  ends :  and 
in  this  cafe,  obje£lions  againft  his  manner 
ofaft.ing,  as  feemingly  not  conducive  to 
obtain  them,  might  be  anfwered  by  our  ig- 
norance ;  though  the  proof  that  fuch  ends 
were  intended,  might  not  at  all  be  invali- 
dated by  it.  Thus,  the  proof  of  religion  is  a 
proof  of  the  moral  characSler  of  God,  and 
confequently  that  his  governrnent  is  moral, 

and 
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and  that  every  one  upon  the  whole  fhall  re- 
ceive according  to  his  deferts  :  a  proof  that 
this  is  the  defigned  end  of  his  governnient. 
But  we  are  not  competent  judges,  what  is 
the  proper  way  of  acting,  in  order  the  moft 
efFe£lually  to  accompHfh  this  end.  Therer 
fore  our  ignorance  is  an  anfvvxr  to  obje6lions 
againft  the  conduct  of  Providence,  in  per- 
mitting irregularities,  as  feeming  contradic- 
tory to  this  end.  Now,  fince  it  is  obvious, 
that  our  ignorance  may  be  a  fatisfadory  an- 
fwer  to  objections  againfl:  a  thing,  and  yet 
not  affed  the  proof  of  it ;  till  it  can  be 
fliewn,  it  is  frivolous  to  aflert,  that  our  ig- 
norance invalidates  the  proof  of  religion, 
4IS  it  does  the  objections  againft  it. 

Secondly,  Suppofe  unbiiown  impoffibili- 
ties,  and  unknown  relations,  might  juftly 
be  urged  to  invalidate  the  proof  of  religion, 
as  well  as  to  anfvver  objciftions  againfl:  it ; 
and  that  in  confequence  of  this,  the  proof 
of  it  were  doubtful.  Yet  ftill,  let  the  afler- 
t-ipn  be  defpifed,  or  let  it  be  ridiculed,  it  is 
undeniably  true,  that  moral  obligations 
woi^ld  remain  certain,  though  it  were  not 
certain  what  would,  upon  the  whole,  b^ 
the  confequenc^S  of   obferving  or  violating 

them. 
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them.  For,  thefe  obfervations  arife  imme^ 
diately  and  neceffarily  from  the  judgement 
of  our  own  mind,  unlefs  perverted,  which 
we  cannot  violate  without  being  felf-con- 
demned.  And  they  would  be  certain  too, 
from  confiderations  of  intereft.  For  though 
it  were  doubtful,  what  will  be  the  future 
confequences  of  virtue  and  vice  ;  yet  it  is, 
however,  credible,  that  they  may  have 
thofe  confequences,  which  religion  teaches 
us  they  will,  and  this  credibility  is  a  cerr 
tain  •!•  obligation  in  point  of  prudence,  to 
SLbftain  from  all  wickednefs,  and  to  live  in 
the  confcientious  pra(Sliceof  all  that  is  good. 
But, 

Thirdly,  The  anfwers  above  given  to 
the  objeilions  again  ft  religion,  cannot 
equally  be  made  ufe  of  to  invalidate  the 
proof  of  it.  For,  upon  fuppolition  that 
God  exercifes  a  moral  government  over  the 
world,  analogy  does  moft  ftrongly  lead 
us  to  conclude,  that  this  moral  govern- 
ment muft  be  a  fcheme,  or  conftitution, 
beyond  ou|-  comprehenfion.  And  a  thoufand 
particular  analogies  fhew  us,   that   parts  of 

t  Part  II.  ch.  vi. 
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fuch  a  fcheme,  from  their  relations  to  other 
parts,  may  conduce  to  accomplifh  ends, 
which  we  Ihould  have  thought,  they  had 
no  tendency  at  all  to  accomplifli  :  nay  ends, 
which  before  experience,  we  fhould  have 
thought  fuch  parts  were  contradi6lory  to, 
and  had  a  tendency  to  prevent.  And  there- 
fore all  thefe  analogies  ihew,  that  the  way 
of  arguing  made  ufe  of  in  objeding  againil: 
religion,  is  deluUve  ;  becaufe  they  iliew  it 
is  not  at  all  incredible,  that,  could  we  com- 
prehend the  whole,  we  ihould  find  the 
permiffion  of  the  diforders  objected  againfl:, 
to  be  confident  v/ith  juftice  and  goodnefs ; 
and  even  to  be  inftances  of  them.  Now 
this  is  not  applicable  to  the  proof  of  reli- 
gion, as  it  is  to  the  obje6lions  againft  it  ^  ; 
and  therefore  cannot  invalidate  that  proof, 
as  it  does  thefe  obje6lions. 

Laflly,  From  the  obfervations  now 
made,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  anfwers 
above  given  to  the  objedions  againft  Provi- 
dence, though,  in  a  general  way  of  fpeak- 
ing,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  taken  from  our 
ignorance ;    yet    are   by    no    means    taken 

*  Serm.  at  the  Rolls,  p.  312.  2d  edit. 
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merely  from  that,  but  from  fomething  which' 
analogy  ihews  us  concernhig  it.  For  ana- 
logy fhews  us  pofitively,  that  our  ignorance 
in  the  poffibilities  of  things,  and  the  various 
relations  in  nature,  renders  us  incompetent 
judges,  and  leads^  us  to  falfe  conclufions,  in 
eafes  fimilar  to  this,  in  which  we  pretend 
to  judge  and  to  objeft.  So-  that  the  things 
above  inlifled  upon,  are  not  mere  fuppofi- 
tions  of  unknown  impoflibilities  and  rela- 
tions :  but,  they  are  fiiggefted  to  our 
thoughts,  and  even  forced  upon  the  obfer- 
vation  of  ferious  men,  and  rendered  credi- 
ble too,  by  the  analogy  of  nature.  And 
therefore,  to  take  thefe  things  into  the 
account,  is  to  judge  by  experience,  and 
what  we  do  know  :  and  it  is  not  judging 
fo,  to  take  no  notice  of  them. 
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"  i  ''HE  obfervations  of  the  lafc  chapter, 
lead  us  to  confider  this  little  fcene  of 
human  life,  in  which  we  are  fo.  bufilj  en- 
gaged, as  having  a  reference,  of  fome  fort 
or  other,  to  a  much  larger  plan  of  things! 
— Whether  we  are,  any  way,  related  to  the 
more  diftant  parts  of  the  boundiefs  univerfe; 
into  which  we  are  brought,  is  altogether 
uncertain.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the 
courfe  of  things  which  comes  within  our 
view,  is  connected,  with,  fomewhat  paft, 
J)refent,  and  future,  beyond  it.  So  that  we 
are  placed,  as  one  may  fpeak,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  fcheme,  not  a  fixt,  but  a  progref- 
live  one,  every  way  incompreheniible  :  in- 
comprehenfibie,  in  a  manner,  equally,  with 
refpecl  to  what  has  been,  what  now  is,  and 
what  fhall  be  hereafter.  And  this  fcheme 
cannot  but  contain  in  it  fomewhat  as  w^on- 
derful,  and  as  much  beyond  our  thought 
P  2  and 
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and  conception,  as  any  thing  in  that  of 
reh'gion.  For,  will  any  man  in  his  fenfes 
fay,  that  it  is  lefs  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  world  came  to  be  and  to  continue  as  it 
is,  without,  than  with,  an  intelligent  Au- 
thor and  Governor  of  it?  or,  admitting  an 
intelligent  Governor  of  it,  that  there  is 
fome  other  rule  of  government,  more  natu- 
ral, and  of  eafier  conception,  than  that 
which  we  call  moral  ?  Indeed,  without  an 
intelligent  Author  and  Governor  of  nature, 
no  account  at  all  can  be  given,  how  this 
univerfe,  or  the  part  of  it  particularly  m 
which  we  are  concerned,  came  to  be,  and 
the  courfe  of  it  to  he  carried  on  as  it  is  : 
nor  any,  of  its  general  end  and  defign,  with- 
out a  moral  Governor  of  it.  That  there  is 
an  intelligent  Author  of  nature,  and  na- 
tural Governor  of  the  world,  is  a  principle 
gone  upon  in  the  foregoing  treatife,  as 
proved,  and  generally  known  and  confefled 
to  be  proved.  And  the  very  notion  of  an 
intelligent  Author  of  nature  proved  by 
particular  final  caufes,  implies  a  will  and 
a  character.  Now,  as  our  whole  nature, 
the  nature  which  he  has  given  us,  leads  us 
to  conclude    his  will    and  charafter  to  be 
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moral,  juil:,  and  good  :  (o  we  can  fcarce  in 
imagination  conceive,  what  it  can  be  other- 
wife.  However,  in  confequence  of  this  his 
will  and  character,  whatever  it  be,  he 
formed  the  univerfe  as  it  is,  and  carries  on 
the  courfe  of  it  as  he  does,  rather  than  in 
any  other  manner;  and  has  affigned  tQ  us, 
and  to  all  living  creatures,  a  part  and  a  lot 
in  it.  Irrational  creatures  zd:  this  their 
part,  and  enjoy  and  undergo  the  pleafures 
and  the  pains  allotted  them,  without  any 
refle^lion.  But  one  would  think  it  impof- 
fible,  that  creatures  endued  with  reafon 
could  avoid  reflecting  fometimes  upon  all 
this  :  refle£ling,  if  not  from  whence  we 
came,  yet,  at  leafl,  whither  we  are  going, 
gnd  what  the  myfterious  fcheme,  in  the 
midft  of  which  we  find  ourfelves,  will,  at 
length,  come  to,  and  produce  :  a  fcheme 
in  which  it  is  certain  we  are  highly  inte- 
refled,  and  in  which  we  may  be  interefhed 
even  beyond  conception.  For  many  things 
prove  it  palpably  abfurd  to  conclude,  that  we 
iliall  ceafe  to  be,  at  death.  Particular  ana- 
logies does  moft  fenfibly  ihew  us,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  thought  ftrange,  in 
our  being  to  exift  in  another  ftate  of  life. — 
P  3  And 
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And  that  we  are  now  living  beings,  affords 
a  ftrong  probability,  _tha;t  we  fliall  continue 
fo  ;  nnlefs  there  be  fome  pofitive  ground, 
and  there  is  none  from  reafon  or  analogy, 
to  think  death  will  deifroy  us.  Were  a  per- 
fiiafion  of  this  kind  ever  fb  well  grounded, 
there  would,  furely,  be  little  reafon  to  take 
pleafure  in  it.  But  indeed  it  can  have  no 
other  ground,  than  fome  fuch  imagination, 
as  that  of  our  grofs  bodies  being  curfelves  : 
which  is  contrary  to  experience.  Experi- 
ence too  moft  clearly  ihews  us  the  folly  of 
concludiDg,  from  the  body  arid  the  living 
agent  affe6ling  each  other  mutually,  that 
the  difiblution  of  the  former  is  the  de- 
ftru^ii'on  of  the  latter.'  And  there  are  re- 
markable inftances  of  their  not  attedling 
each  other,  which  lead  us  to  a  contrary 
concluf on.  The  fuppofition  then,  which 
in  all  reafon  w^e  are  to  go  upon,  is,  that 
our  living  nature  will  continue  after  death. 
^ — And  it  is  infinitely  unreafonable  to  form 
an  infiitution  of  life,  or  to  adt  upon  any 
other  fuppolition.  Now  all  expecflation  of 
immortality,  whether  more  or  lefs  certain, 
opens  an  unbounded  profpect  to  our  hopes 
and  our  fears  :  iince  we  fee  the  confiitution 
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•of  nature  is  fuch,  as  to  admit  of  mifery  as 
Avell  as  to  be  produ6live  of  happinels,  and 
experience  ourfeives  to  partake  of  both  in 
fonie  degree  ;  and  lince  we  cannot  but 
■know,  v/hat  higher  degrees  of  both  we  are 
capable  of.  And  there  is  no  prefumption 
againfi:  beheving  farther^  that,  our  future 
intereft .  depends  upon  our  prefent  behavi- 
our :   for   we    ice  our  -prefent  interefl:  doth ; 

J. 

and  that  the  happinefs  and  mifery,  which 
are  naturally  annexed  to  our  aclioE.s,  yery 
-frequently  do  not  follow,  till  long  after  the 
aciions  :are  done,  to  which  they, are  re fpec- 
tively  annexed.  So  that  were  fpeculation 
to  leave  us  uncertain,  whether  it  were  likely 
that  the  Author  of  nature,  in  giving  -hap- 
.pinefs  and  mifery  to  his  creatures,  hath  re- 
.gard  to  their  anions  or  not :  yet,  fince  we 
find  by  experience  that  he  hath  fuch  regard, 
the  whole  fenfe  of  things  which  he  hatji 
given  us,  plainly  leads  us  at  once,  and 
without  any  elaborate  inquiries,  to  think 
that  it  may,  indeed muft,  be  to  good  ac- 
tions chiefly  that  he  hath  annexed  happi- 
nefs, and  to  bad  adlions  mifery  ;  or  that 
.he  will,  upon  the  whole,  regard  thofe  who 
do  well,  and  punifh  thofe  who  do  evil'-^ 
P  4  To 
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To  confirm  this  from  the  conftitution  of 
the  world,  it  has  been  obferved  ;  that  fome 
fort  of  moral  government  is  neceflarily 
implied  in  that  natural  government  of  God, 
which  we  experience  ourfelves  under  :  that 
good  and  bad  a£lions,  at  prefent,  are  natu- 
rally rewarded  and  puniflied,  not  only  as 
beneficial  and  mifchievous  to  fociety  :  but 
alfo  as  virtuous  and  vicious  :  and  that  there 
,is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  a  ten- 
dency to  their  being  rewarded  and  punifhed 
in  a  much  higher  degree  than  they  are  at 
prefent.  And  though  this  higher  degree 
of  diflributive  juftice,  which  nature  thu^ 
points  out,  and  leads  towards,  is  prevented 
for  a  time  from  taking  place  :  it  is  by  ob« 
ftacles  which  the  flate  of  this  world  unhap- 
pily throws  in  its  way,  and  which  thercr 
fore  are  in  their  nature  temporary.  Now, 
as  thefe  things  in  the  natural  condud  of 
Providence,  are  obferveable  on  the  fide  of 
virtue  ;  fo  there  is  nothing  to  fet  againfl: 
them  on  the  fide  of  vice.  A  moral  fcheme 
•of  government  then,  is  vifibly  eflabhflied, 
and  in  fome  degree,  carried  into  execution  : 
and  this,  together  with  the  ellendal  ten- 
dencies of  virtue  and  vice  duly  confidered, 
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naturally  raife  in  us  an  apprehenfion,  that 
it  will  be  carried  on  farther  towards   per-^ 
fe6tion   in    a  future   flate,  and    that  every 
one  fliall  there   receive  according  to  his  de- 
ferts.     And   if  this   be  fo,  then  our  future 
and  general   intereft,  under  the  moral  go- 
vernment  of  God,  is    appointed  to  depend 
upon  our  behaviour  ;    notwithflanding  the 
difficulty  which    this   may  occafion,  of  fe- 
curing  it,  and  the  danger  of  loiing  it  :  juft 
in  the   fame  manner  as  our  temporal  inte- 
refl    under  his  natural   government,  is  ap- 
pointed  to   depend    upon   our    behaviour ; 
notwithftanding  the  like  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger,    for,    from  our  original    conflitutioii 
and  that  of  the  world   which  we  inhabit, 
we  are    naturally    trufled   with  ourfelves ; 
with  our  own   coiidu6l   and    our    own    in- 
tereft.     And  from  the  fam^e  conflitution  of 
nature,  efpecially  joining  with  that  courfe 
pf  things  which  is  owing  to  men,  we  have 
temptations  to  be  unfaithful  in  this  trull ; 
to  forfeit    this  intereft,   to    negle^:  it,  and 
run  ourfelves  into  mifery  and  ruin.     From 
thefe  temptations  arife,  the    difficulties    of 
behaving  fo  as  to  fecure  our  temporal  in- 
terefl:,  and  the  hazard  of  behaving  fo  as  to 
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mifcarry  in  it.  There  is  therefore  nothing 
incredible  in  fuppofiiig  there  may  be  the 
like  difiiculty  and  hazard  v/ith  regard  to 
that  chief  and  final  good,  which  religion 
lays  before  us.  Indeed  the  whole  account, 
how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  we  were  placed 
in  fuch  a  condition  as  this ;  muil  be  beyond 
our  comprehenfion.  But  it  is  in  part  ac- 
counted for  by  what  religion  teaches  us, 
that  the  character  of  \irtue  and  pi&ty  mufl: 
be  a  neceflary  qualification  for  a  future  flate 
gf  fecurity  and  happinefs  under  the  moral 
government  of  God ;  in  like  manner  as 
Ibme  certaui  qualifications  or  other  are  ne- 
ceiTary  for  every  particular  condition- of  life 
under  his  natural  government :  and  that 
the  prefent  flate  was  intended  to  be  a 
Ichool  of  difcinline,  for  iniDrovina:  in  our- 
ielves  that  characler.  Now  this  intention 
of.  nature  is  rendered  highly  credible  by 
pbferving ;  that  we  are  plainly  made  for 
improvement  of  all  kinds ;  that  it  is  a  ge- 
neral appointment  of  Providence  that  we 
cultivate  practical  principles,  and  form 
•within  ourlelves  habits  of  allien,  in  order 
to  become  fit  for  what  we  were  wholly 
unfit  for  before  :  that  in  particular^  child-, 
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Kood  and  youth  is  naturally  appointed  to 
i5e  a  ftate  of  difcipline  for  mature  age  ;  and 
that  the  prefent  world  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  a  ftate  of  moral  difcioline.  And,  whereas 
objections  are  urged  againft  the  whole  no-^ 
tjon  of  moral  government  and  a  pro  ation- 
ilat'e,  from  the  opinion  of  neceffity  ;  it 
has  been  fhewn  that  God  has  given  us  the 
evidence,  as  it  were,  of  experience,  that 
all  objections  againfl  religion  on  this  head, 
are  vain  and  delufive.  He  has  alfo,  in  his 
natural  government  fuggefted  an  anfwer  to 
all  our  fhort-fighted  objections  againft  the 
equity  and  goodnefs  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment :  and  in  general  he  has  exemplified  to 
us  the  latter  by  the  former. 

Thefe  things,  which  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, are  matters  of  faCt,  ought,  in  all 
common  fenle,  to  awaken  mankind  to ; 
induce  them  to  confider  in  earneft  their 
condition,  and  what  they  have  to  do.  It 
is  abfurd,  abfurd  to  the  degree  of  being  ri-' 
diculous,  if  the'  fubjeCl  were  not  of  fo  feri- 
ous  a  kind,  for  men  to  think  themfelves 
fecure  in  a  vicious  life ;  or  even  in  that 
immoral  thoughtleffnefs  which  far  the 
greateft  part  of  them  are  fallen  into.     And 
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the  credibility  of  religion,  arifing  from  ex-p 
perience  and  fail?  here  coniidered  is  fully 
fufficient  in  reafon,  to  engage  them  to  live 
in  the  general  pradicq  of  all  virtue  and 
piety  ;  under  the  ferious  apprehenfion, 
though  it  fliould  be  mixed  with  fome 
doubt  *,  of  a  righteous  adminiftration  efla-j 
bliflied  in  nature,  and  a  future  judgment 
in  confequence  of  it  :  efpecially  when  we 
confider  how  very  queftionable  it  is,  whe- 
ther any  thing  at  all  can  be  gained  by  vice ; 
how  unqueftionably  little,  as  well  as  pre- 
carious, the  pleafures  and  profits  of  it  are 
at  the  beft  ;  and  how  foon  they  muil:  be 
parted  with  at  the  longeft.  For,  in  the 
deliberations  of  reafon,  concerning  what  we 
are  to  purfue,  and  what  to  avoid,  as  temp- 
tations to  any  thing  from  mere  paffion, 
are  fuppofed  out  of  the  cafe  ;  fo  induce- 
ments to  vice,  from  cool  expedations  of 
pleafure  and  interefl  fo  fmall  and  uncer- 
tain and  fhort,  are  really  fo  infignificant, 
as,  in  the  view  of  reafon,  to  be  almoft  no- 
thing in  themfelves  :  and  in  comparifon 
with  the  importance  of  religion,  they  quite 

*  Fart  ii.  Chap.  vi. 
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difappear  and  are  loil.  Mere  paffion  indeed 
maj  be  alledged,  though  not  as  a  reafon, 
yet  as  an  excu{Q,  for  a  vicioils  courfe  of 
life.  And  how  forry  an  excufe  it  is,  will 
be  manifeft,  by  obferving,  that  we  are 
placed  in  a  condition,  in  which  we  are  un- 
avoidably inured  to  govern  our  paffions,  by 
being  neceffitated  to  govern  them  ;  and  to 
lay  ourfelves  under  the  fame  kind  of  re- 
ftraints,  and  as  great  ones  too,  from  tem- 
poral regards,  as  virtue  and  piety,  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  things,  require.  The 
plea  of  ungovernable  pafiion  then,  on  the 
lide  of  vice,  is  the  pooreft  of  all  things  : 
for  it  is  no  reafon,  and  but  a  poor  excufe. — 
But  the  proper  motives  to  religion,  are  the 
proper  proofs  of  it,  from  our  moral  nature, 
from  the  prefages  of  confcience,  and  our 
natural  apprehenfion  of  God  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  righteous  Governor  and  Judge  ; 
a  nature,  and  confcience,  and  apprehenfion 
given  by  him  :  and  from  the  confirmation 
of  the  dilates  of  reafon^  by  "  life  and 
*'  immortality  brought  to  light  by  the  gof- 
"  pel ;  and  the  wrath  of  God  revealed  from 
**  Heaven,  againfl  all  ungodlinefs,  and  un- 
"  righteoufnefs  of  men." 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  PART* 
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CHAP.     I. 

OF    THE   IMPORTANCE   OF    CHRISTI ANIT t. 

COME  perfoiis,  upon  pretence  of  the  fuf- 
ficiency  of  the  light  of  nature,  avowedly 
rejeft  all  revelation,  as,  in  its  very  notion, 
incredible,  and  what  muft  be-  fiftitious. 
And  indeed  it  is  certain,  no  revelation  would 
have  been  given,  had  the  light  of  nature 
4  been 
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teen  fufficient  in  fuch  a  fenfe,  as  to  render 
one  not  wanting  and  ufelefs.  But  no  man, 
in  ferioufnefs  and  fimplicity  of  mind,  can 
poffibly  think  it  fo,  who  conliders  the  ftate 
of  religion  in  the  heathen  world,  before 
revelation,  and  its  prefent  ftate  in  thofe 
places  which  have  borrowed  no  light  from 
it :  particularly,  the  doubtfulnefs  of  fome 
of  the  greateft  men,  concerning  things  of 
the  utmofl  importance,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tural inattention  and  ignorance  of  mankind 
in  general.  It  is  impoffible  to  fay,  who 
would  have  been  able  to  have  reafoned  out 
that  whole  fyftem  which  we  call  natural 
religion,  in  its  genuine  fimplicity,  clear  of 
fuperftition :  but  there  is  certainly  no 
ground  to  affirm,  that  the  generality  could. 
If  they  could,  there  is  no  fort  of  proba- 
bility, that  they  would.  Admitting  there 
w^ere,  they  would  highly  want  a  ftanding 
yadm.onition,  to  remind  them  of  it,  and  in- 
culcate it  upon  them.  And  farther  fbill, 
were  they  as  much  difpofed  to  attend  to  re- 
ligion, as  the  better  fort  of  men  are  :  yet 
even  upon  this  fuppoiition,  there  would  be 
various  occafions  for  fupernatural  inll:ru£lion 
and  afTiflance,  and  the  greateil  advantages 
5  might 
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might  be  afforded  by  them.  So  that  to  fay, 
revelation  is  a  thing  fuperfluous,  what 
there  was  no  need  of,  and  what  can  be  of 
no  {ervice  ;  is,  I  think,  to  talk  quite  wildly 
and  at  random.  Nor  would  it  be  more  ex- 
travagant to  affirm,  that  mankind  is  fo  en- 
tirely at  eafe  in  the  prefent  jftate,  and  life 
fo  completely  happy  ;  that  it  is  a  contradic- 
tion to  fuppofe  our  condition  capable  of  be-? 
ing,  in  any  refpe(St,  better. 

There  are  other  perfons  not  to  be  ranked 
with  thefe,  who  feem  to  be  getting  into  a 
way  of  neglecting,  and,  as  it  were,  over- 
looking revelation,  as  of  fmall  importance, 
provided  natural  religion  be  kept  to.  With 
little  regard,  either  to  the  evidence  of  the 
former,  or  to  the  ohjedions  againft  it,  and 
even  upon  fuppofition  of  its  truth  ;  *'  the 
"  only  deiign  of  it  ;'*  fay  they,  "  muil 
"  be,  to  eftablifh  a  belief  of  the  moral 
"  fyflem  of  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  prac- 
*'  tice  of  natural  piety  and  virtue.  The 
"  belief  and  pra6lice  of  the{e  things  were, 
'*  perhaps,  much  promoted  by  the  firft 
**  publication  of  Chriilianity  :  but  whether 
*'  they  are  believed  and  praClifed,  upon 
"  the  evidence  and  motives  of  nature  or  of 
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"  revelation,  is  no  great  matter*'*.  This 
way  of  confidering  revelation,  though  it  is 
not  the  fame  with  the  former,  yet  borders 
nearly  upon  it,  and  very  much,  at  length, 
runs  up  into  it  :  and  requires  to  be  parti- 
cularly confidered,  with  regard  to  the  per- 
fons,  who  feem  to  be  getting  into  this  way* 
The  coniideration  of  it  will  likewife  farther 
fhew  the  extravagance  of  the  former  opi- 
nion, and  the  truth  of  the  obfervations  in 
anfwer  to  it,  jufl:  mentioned.  And  an  in- 
quiry into  the  importance  of  Chriftianity, 
cannot  be  an  improper  introduftion  to  a 
treatife  concerning  the  credibility  of  it. 

Now  if  God  has  given  a  revelation  to 
mankind,  and  commanded  thofe  things, 
which  are  commanded  in  Chrifiianity  ;  it 
is  evident,  at  firfi:  fight,  that  it   cannot  in 

*  Invenis  multos— propterea  nolle  fieri  Chriftianos, 
quia  quafi  fufficiunt  libl  de  bona  vita  faa.  Bene  vivere 
opus  eft,  ait.  Quid  mihi  prscepturus  ell  Chrillus  ? — ■ 
Ut  bene  vivam  ?  Jam  bene  vivo.  Quid  mihi  necef- 
farius  eft  Chriftus  ?  Nullum  horaicidium,  nullum 
furtum,  nullam  rapinam  facie,  res  alienas  non  concu'- 
pifco,  nuilo  adulterio  coritaminor.  Nam  inveniatuf 
jn  vita  mea  aliquid  quod  repreliendatur,  et  qui  repre- 
lienderit  faciat  Clu'iftianum. — —Aug.  in  Pfal.  xxxi. 

any 
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any  Vvife  be  an  indifFerent  matter,  whether 
we  obey  or  difobey  thofe  commands  :  un- 
lels  we  are  c&rtainly  afilired,  that  we  know 
all  the  reafons  for  them,  and  that  all  thofe 
reafons  are  now  ceafed,  with  regard  to  man- 
kind in  general,  or  to  ourfelves  in  particu- 
lar. And  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible,  we 
can  be  afllired  of  this.  For  our  ignorance 
of  thefe  reafons  prove  nothing  in  the  cafe  : 
lince  the  whole  analogy  of  nature  fbews, 
what  is  indeed  in  itfelf  evident,  that  there 
may  be  infinite  reafons  for  things,  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

But  the  importance  of  Chriflianity  will 
more  diflinftly  appear,  by  confide  ring  it 
more  diflindly  :  Firft,  as  a  republication, 
and  external  inftitution  of  natural  or  effen- 
tial  religion,  adapted  to  the  prefent  clrcum- 
fiances  of  mankind,  and  intended  to  pro- 
mote natural  piety  and  virtue  :  and  fecondly, 
as  containing  an  account  of  a  difpenfation  of 
things,  not  difcoverable  by  reafon,  in  con- 
lequence  of  which,  feveral  diftin£l  precepts 
are  enjoined  us.  For  though  natural  reli- 
gion is  the  foundation  and  principal  part  of 
Chrlftianity,  it  is  not  in  any  fenfe  the  whole 
of  it. 

0^2  I.  Chrif- 
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I.  Chrlftianlty  is  a  republication  of  na- 
tural religion.  It  inftrufts  mankind  in  the 
moral  fyftem  of  the  world  ;  that  it  is  the 
work  of  an  infinitely  perfe6t  Being,  and 
under  his  government ;  that  virtue  is  his 
law  ;  and  that  he  will  finally  judge  man- 
kind in  righteoufnefs,  and  render  to  all  acij 
cording  to  their  works,  in  a  future  flate. 
And,  which  is  very  material,  it  teaches  na- 
tural religion,  in  its  genuine  fimplicity : 
free  from  thofe  fuperftitions,  with  which 
it  was  totally  corrupted,  and  under  which 
it  was  in  a  manner  loil. 

Revelation  is  farther,  an  authoritative  pub- 
lication of  natural  religion,  and  fo  affords  the 
evidence  of  teflimony  for  the  truth  of  it» 
Indeed  the  miracles  and  prophecies  recorded 
in  fcripture,  were  intended  to  prove  a  par- 
ticular difpenfation  of  Providence,  the  re- 
demption of  the  vv^orld  by  the  Meffiah  :  but 
this  does  not  jiinder,  but  that  they  may 
alfo  prove  God's  general  providence  over 
the  Vv^orld,  as  our  moral  Governor  and 
Judge.  And  they  evidently  do  prove  it  ; 
becaufe  this  charad:er  of  the  Author  of  na^ 
ture,  is  necelTarily  connected  with  and  im^ 
plied  in  that  particular  revealed  difpenfa- 
tion 
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tion  of  things  ;  it  is  likewife  continually 
taught  exprefsly,  and  inlifted  upon,  by 
thofe  perfons,  who  wrought  the  miracles 
and  delivered  the  prophecies.  So  that  in- 
deed natural  religion,  feems  as  much  proved 
by  the  fcripture  revelation,  as  it  would  have 
been,  had  the  defign  of  revelation  been  no- 
thing elfe  than  to  prove  it. 

But  it  may  poffibly  be  difputed,  how  far 

miracles  can  prove    natural  religion  ;     and 

notable  objections  may  be  urged  againfl  this 

proof  of  it,  confidered   as  a  matter  of  fpe- 

culation  :  but  coniidered  as  a  praClical  thing, 

there  can  be  none.     For  fuppofe  a  perfon  to 

teach    natural   religion    to    a    nation,    who 

had   lived  in   total  ignorance  or  forgetful - 

nefs  of  it ;  and   to  declare  he  was  commif- 

fioned  by  God  fo  to  do  :  fuppofe  him,  in 

proof  of  his  commiffion,  to  foretell  things 

future,  which  no    human   forefight   could 

have  guefled  at ;  to  divide  the  fea  vv^ith  a 

word ;    feed  great   multitudes    with   bread 

from  Heaven  ;  cure  ail  manner  of  difeafes  ; 

and  raife    the  dead,  even  himfelf,  to  life  : 

would  not  this  give    additional   credibility 

to  his  teaching,  a  credibility  beyond  what 

that  of  a  common  man  would  have  ;  and 

0^3  be 
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be  an    atithoritative  publication  of  the  law 
of  nature,    i.  e.  a    new   proof  of    it  ?      It 
would  be    a  praclical,  one,  of  the  ftrongeft 
kind,  perhaps,  which  human  creatures  are 
capable  of  having  given   them.     The    law 
of  Mofes  then,  and  thegofpel  of  Ch rift,  are 
authoritative  publications  of  the  religion  of 
nature  :  they  afford   a   proof  of  God*s  ge- 
neral providence,  as  moral  Governor  of  the 
world;  as  well  as   of  his  particular  difpen- 
fations   of  providence   towards   finful   crea- 
tures, revealed  in   the  law  and  the  gofpel. 
As  they  are  the  only  evidence  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  fo   they  are  an  additional  evidence  of 
the  former. 

To  fliew  this  further,  let  us  fuppofe  a 
man  of  the  greateil:  and  mofh  improved  ca- 
pacity, who  had  never  heard  of  the  reve- 
lation, convinced  upon  the  whole,  not- 
withflanding  the  diforders  of  the  world, 
that  it  was  under  the  dire<£lion  and  moral 
government  of  an  infinitely  perfed  Being  : 
but  ready  to  queflion,  whether  he  vvero  not 
get  beyond  the  reach  of  his  faculties :  fup- 
pofe him  brought,  by  this  fufpicion,  into 
great  danger  of  being  carried  away  by  the 
univerfal  bad   example   of  almofl  every  one 

around 
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around  him,  who  appeared  to  have  no 
fenfe,  no  pradical  fenfe  at  leaft,  of  thefe 
things  :  and  this,  perhaps,  would  be  as  ad- 
vantageous a  iituation  with  regard  to  reli- 
gion, as  nature  alone  ever  placed  any  man 
in.  What  a  corifirmation  now  muft  it  be  to 
fuch  a  perfon,  all  at  onee,  to  find  that  this 
moral  fjflem  of  things  was  revealed  to  man- 
kind, in  the  name  of  that  infinite  Being, 
whdm  he  had  from  principles  of  reafon  be- 
lieved in  ;  and  that  the  publifhers  of  the 
Revelation  proved  their  commifi^ion  from 
him,  by  making  it  appear,  that  he  had  en*- 
trufted  them  with  a  power  of  fufpending 
and  changing  the  general  laws  of  nature. 

Nor  mufi:  it  by  any  means  be  omitted^ 
fbr  it  is  a  thing  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
That  life  and  immortality  are  eminently 
brought  tD  light  by  the  gofpeh  The  great 
doctrines  of  a  future  ftate,  the  danger  of  a 
courfe  of  wickednefs,  and  the  efhcacy  of 
repentance,  are  not  only  confirmed  in  the 
gofpel,  but  are  taught,  efpecially  the  laft 
is,  with  a  degree  of  light,  to  which  that  of 
nature  is  but  darknefs. 

Farther :     as    Chriftianity    ferved    thefe 

ends  and  purpofes,  when  it  was-  firfl  pub^ 

CI4  lifhedj 
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lifhed,  by  the  miraculous  publication  it- 
felf;  fo  it  was  intended  to  ferve  the  ilime 
purpofesj  in  future  ages,  by  means  of  the 
fettlement  of  a  vifible  church  ;  of  a  fociety^ 
diftinguifhed  from  common  ones,  and  from 
the  refl:  of  the  world,  by  peculiar  religious 
inftitutions  ;  by  an  inftituted  method  of 
inflrudion,  and  an  inflituted  form  of  ex- 
ternal religion.  Miraculous  powers  were 
given  to  the  firfl:  preachers  of  Chriflianity, 
in  order  to  their  introducing  it  into  the 
world :  a  vifible  church  was  eflabliflied,  in 
order  to  continue  it,  and  carry  it  on  fuc- 
ceffively  throughout  all  ages.  Had  Mofes 
and  the  prophets,  Chrift  and  his  apoftles, 
only  taught,  and  by  miracles  proved,  reli- 
gion to  their  cotemporaries  ;  the  benefits  of 
their  inflrudlions  would  have  reached  but  a 
fmall  part  of  mankind.  Chriftianity  mufl 
have  been,  in  a  great  degree,  funk  and  for- 
got in  a  very  few  ages.  To  prevent  this* 
appears  to  have  been  one  reafon,  why  a  vi- 
fible church  was  Inflltuted :  to  be,  like  a 
city  upon  a  hill,  a  ftanding  memorial  to 
the  world  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  our 
Maker  :  to  call  men  continually,  both  by 
example  «nd  inflruiSlion,  to   attend  to  it  ; 

and 
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and  by  the  form  of  religion  ever  before 
their  eyes,  remind  them  of  the  reaUty  :  to 
be  the  repoiitory  of  the  oracles  of  God  ;  to 
hold  up  the  light  of  revelation  iii  aid  to  that 
of  nature,  and  propagate  it  throughout  all 
geherations  to  the  end  of  the  world — — 
the  light  of  revelation,  confidered  here  in 
ho  other  viev/,  than  as  dehgned  to  enforce 
natural  religion*  And  in  proportion  as 
Chriftianity  is  profelTed  and  taught  in  the 
world,  religion,  natural  or  eilential  reli- 
gion, is  thus  diflin^ily  and  advantageoufly 
laid  before  mankind  :  and  brought  ag^in  and 
again  to  their  thoughts,  as  a  matter  of  in- 
finite importance.  A  vilible  church  has  alfd 
a  farther  tendency  to  promote  natural  reli- 
gion, as  being  an  inftituted  method  of  edu- 
cation >  originally  intended  to  be  of  more 
peculiar  advantage  to  thofe  who  would  con- 
form to  it.  For  one  end  of  the  inftitution 
was,  that  by  admonition  and  reproof,  as 
Well  as  inftrutflion  ;  by  a  general  regular 
difcipline,  and  public  exercifes  of  religion  : 
the  body  of  Chrifl:,  as  the  fcripture  fpeaks, 
fhould  be  edified,  i.  e.  trained  up  in  piety 
and  virtue,  for  a  higher  and  better  ftate. — 
This  fettle ment  then  appearing  thiis  benefi- 
cial : 
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fcial:  tending  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  t6 
anftvfer,  and  in  fome  degree  actually  an* 
fwering  thofe  ends  ;  it  is  to  be  remembered^ 
that  the  very  notion  of  it  implies  poiitive 
inftitutions :  for  the  vilibility  of  the  chilrch 
confifts  in  therrr.  Take  away  every  thing 
of  this  kind,  and  you  lofe  the  very  notion 
itfelf  So  that  if  the  things  no\v  mentioned 
ar£  advantages,  the  reafon  and  irilportance 
of  politive  inftitutidns  in  general,  isr  moft 
obvious  *,  fmce  without  them  thefe  advan- 
tasres  could  not  be  fecilfed  to  the  world. — ■ 
And  it  is  mere  idle  waritonnefs,  to  inlift 
upon  knowing  the  reafon  s,  why  fuch  par- 
ticular ones  were  fixed  upon,  rather  than 
others. 

The  benefit  arifing  from  this  fupernatu- 
ral  affiftance,  which  Chriftianity  affords  to 
natural  religion,  is  what  fome  perfons  are 
very  flow  in  apprehending.  And  yet  it  is  a 
thing  diftin(rt  in  itfelf,  and  a  Very  plairt 
obvious  one.  For  will  any  in  good  earneft 
really  fay,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  the 
heathen  world,  Were  in  as  advantageous  a 
fituation,  with  regard  to  natural  religioriy 
as  they  are  now  amongfl  us :  that  it  was 
laid  before  them,  and  enforced  upon  them^ 

ia 
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in  a  manner  as  dlflinft,  and  as  much  tend- 
ing to  influence  their  pradlce  ? 

The  objedions  againft  all  this,  from  the 
perverlion  of  Chriflianity,  and  from  the 
fuppofition  of  its  having  had  but  little  good 
influence,  however  innocently  they  may  be 
propofed,  yet  cannot  be  iniifted  upon,  as 
concluiive,  upon  any  principles,  but  fuch 
as  lead  to  downright  Atheifm  ;  becaufe 
the  manifeftation  of  the  law  of  nature  by 
reafon,  which,  upon  all  principles  of  The- 
ifm,  muft  have  been  from  God,  has  been 
perverted  and  rendered  inefFe6i:ual  in  the 
fame  manner.  It  may  indeed,  I  think, 
truly  be  faid,  that  the  good  effeds  of  Chrif- 
tianity  has  not  been  fmall;  nor  its  fup- 
pofed  ill  effeds,  any  efFeds  at  all  of  it,  pro- 
perly fpeaking.  Perhaps  too,  the  things 
themfelves  done,  have  been  aggravated ; 
and  if  not,  Chriftianity  hath  been  often 
only  a  pretence :  and  the  fame  evils  in  the 
main  would  have  been  done,  upon  fome 
other  pretence.  However,  great  and  {hock- 
ing as  the  corruptions  and  abufes  of  it  have 
really  been,  they  cannot  be  infifled  upon  as 
arguments  againft  it,  upon  principles  of 
Theifm.     For  one  cannot  proceed  one  ftep  ^y:. 
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■^  in  rearonihg  upon     natural    religion,    any 
•    more  than  upon  Chriftiahity,  without  lay- 
f  ing  it  down  as  a    firfl:    princijile,  that  th^ 
/    difpenfations  of  Providence   are  not  to   be 
f  judged  of  by  their  perverlions,  but  by  their 
•f    genuine    tendencies  ;  not  by  what  they  do 
:    actually   feem  to  efFe6l,  but  by  what  they 
r  would   effect   if  mankind  did    their   part ; 
that  part  which  is  jufl:ly  put  and  left  upon 
them.     It  is   altogether   as    much  the  Ian-* 
guage  of  one,  Ss    of  the  other  ;  "  He  that 
*'  is  unjuft,  let  him  be  unjuft  ftill  :  and  he 
"  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  ftill*.'* — 
The  light  of  reafon   does  not,    any   more 
than  that  of  revelation,  force  men  to  fub- 
mlt  to  its  authority  ;  both  admonifh  them 
of  what  they  ought  to  do  and  avoid,  toge- 
ther with  the  confequences  of  each  ;  and 
after  this,  leave  them  at  full  liberty  to  a6i 
juft  as  they  pleafe,  till  the  appointed  tirtie 
of  judgement.     Every  moment's  experience 
{hews,  that  this  is  God*s  general  rule  of  go- 
vernment. 

To    return  then :     Chriftianity    being   a 
promulgation  of  the  law  of  nature;  being 

*  Rev.  xxii.   il. 

more- 
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moreover  an  authoritative  promulgation  of 
it ;  with  new  light,  and  other  circumftances 
of  peculiar  advantage,  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  mankind,  thefe  things  fully  fhew  its  im- 
portance. And  it  is  to  be  obferved  farther, 
that,  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  requires,  fo 
all  Chriftians  are  commanded  to  contribute 
by  their  profeffion  of  Chriftianitjj  to  pre- 
ferve  it  in  the  world,  and  render  it  fuch  a 
promulgation  and  enforcement  of  religion. 
For  it  is  the  very  fcheme  of  the  gofpel^  that 
each  Chriftian  fhould,  in  his  degree,  con- 
tribute towards  continuing  and  carrying  it 
on :  all  by  uniting  in  the  public  profeilion 
and  external  pradlice  of  Chrifiianity  :  fome 
by  inftruftir^g,  by  having  the  overfight  and 
taking  care  of  this  religious  community, 
the  church  of  God.  Now,  this  farther 
fliews  the  importance  of  Chrifiianity  ;  and, 
which  is  what  I  chiefly  intend,  its  impor- 
tance in  a  practical  fenfe  :  or  the  high  obli- 
gations we  are  under,  to  take  it  into  our 
moft  ferious  coniideration  ;  and  the  danger 
thep  mufl:  neceilarily  be,  not  only  in  treat- 
ing it  defpitefully,  which  I  am  not  now 
fpeaking  of,  but  in  difregarding  and  ne- 
glecting it.     Fpr  this   is    neglecting  to  do 

what 
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what  is  exprefsly  enjoined  us,  for  Gontinu- 
ing  thofe  benefits  to  the  world,  and  tranf- 
mitting  them  down  to  future  times.  And 
all  this  holds,  even  though  the  only  thing 
to  be  confidered  in  Chriftianitj,  were  its 
fubferviency  to  natural  religion.     But, 

II.  Chriftianity  is   to  be  confidered  in  a 
further  view  :  as  containing  an  account  of 
a  difpenfation  pf  things,  not  at  all  difcover- 
able  by  reafou,  in  confequence  of  which  fe- 
yeral    difl:in£l    precepts   are    enjoined  us. — 
Chriftianity  is  not  only  an  external  inflitu- 
tion  of  natural  religion,  and  a  new  promul^ 
gation    of    God's    general    providence,    as 
righteous  Governor  and  Judge  of  the  world, 
but  it  contains  alfo  a    revelation  of  a  parti- 
cular  difpenfation    of  Providence,  carrying 
on  by  his  Son  and  Spirit,  for  the  recovej-y 
and  falvation  of  mankind,  w^ho  are    repre- 
fented  in  fcripture,  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  ruin. 
And  in  confequence   of  this  reyelation  be- 
ing made,  we  are  commanded    to  be  bap- 
tized, not  only  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
but    alfo,    of  the   Son,    and   of  the  Holy 
Ghofi :  and  other  obligations  of  duty,  un- 
known before,  to  the  Son    and   the   Holy 
Ghofl,  are  revealed.     Nov/  the  importance 

of 
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oi  thefe  duties  may  be  judged  of,  by  ob- 
ferving  that  they  arife,  not  from  pofitive 
command  merely,  but  alfo  from  the  offices, 
which  appear,  from  fcripture,  to  belong  to 
thofe  divine  perfons  in  the  gofpel  difpenfa- 
tion  :  or  from  the  relations,  which,  we 
are  there  informed,  they  ftand  in  to  us. — 
5y  reafon  is  revealed  the  relation,  w^hich 
God  the  Father  flands  in  to  us.  Hence 
arifes  the  obligation  of  duty  which  we  are 
under  to  him.  In  fcripture  are  revealed  the 
relations  which  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 
fiand  in  to  us.  Henqe  arifes  the  obligations 
of  duty  which  we  are  under  to  them.  The 
truth  of  the  cafe,  as  one  may  fpeak,  in 
each  of  thefe  three  refpeds  being  admitted ; 
that  God  is  the  Governor  of  the  world, 
upon  the  evidence  of  reafon  ;  that  Chrift  is 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  the 
Jioly  GhofI;  our  Guide  and  San.(£ufier,  upon 
the  evidence  of  revelation  ;  the  truth  of  the 
cafe,  I  fay,  in  each  of  thefe  refpe6ts  bping 
admitted;  it  js  no  more  a  queftion,  why  it 
fhould  be  commanded,  that  v/e  be  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  than   that   we   be   baptized  in  the 

pame 
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name  of  the  Father.     This  matter,  feems  to 
require  to  be  more  fully  ftated  *. 

Let  it  be  remembered  then,  that  religion 
comes  under  the  twofold  confideration  of  in- 
ternal and  external ;  for  the  latter  is  as  real  a 
part  of  religion,  of  true  religion,  as  the  for- 
mer. Now  when  religion  is  confidered  under 
the  firft  notion,  as  an  inward  principle, 
to  be  exerted  in  fuch  and  fuch  inward  a6ts. 
of  the  mind  and  heart,  the  elTence  of  na- 
tural religion  may:  be  faid  to  confift  in  reli- 
gious regards  to  God  the  Father  Almighty  : 
and  the  effence  of  revealed  religion,  as  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  natural,  to  conlifl  in  reli- 
gious regard  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  And  the  obligations  we  are  under, 
of  paying  thefe  religious  regards  to  each 
of  thefe  divine  perfons  refpediyely,  arife 
from  the  refpecftive  relations,  v^hich  they 
each  fland  in  to  us.  How  thefe  relations  ar^ 
made  known,  whether  by  reafon  or  revela- 
tion, makes  no  alteration  in  the  cafe ;  be- 
caufe  the  duties  arife  out   of  the   relations 


*  See,  The  Natui^e,  Obligation,  and  Efficacy,  of 
the  Chriftian  Sacrament,  !^c.  and  Coliiber,  Of  Re- 
vealed Religion,  as  there  quoted, 

them- 
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themfelves,  not  out  of  the  mariner  in  which 
We  are   informed  of  theml     The  Son   and 
Spirit   have  each  his  proper  office,  in  that 
great  difpenfation   of  Providence,    the   re-* 
demption  of  the  world  ;  the  one  our  Medi- 
ator, the  other    our    San£iifier.      Does  not 
then  the  duty  of  rejigious  regards  to  both  of 
thefe  divine  Perfons,  as  immediately  arife, 
to  the  view  of  reafon,  out  of  the  very  na-' 
ture  of  thefe    offices  and   relations  ;  as  the 
Inward  good- will  and  kind  intention,  which 
we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures,  arifes  out  of 
the  common  relations  between  us  and  them? 
But  it  will  be  afked,  "  What  are  the   in- 
*'  ward  religious    regards,    appearing  thus 
^'  bbvioufly  due  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit : 
"  as  ariling,  not  merely  from  command  in 
*'  fcripture,  but  from  the  very   nature  of 
''  the  revealed   relations j  which  they  ftand 
*'  in  to  us  ? "     I  anfwerj  the  religious  re- 
gards   of    reverence,    honour,    love,  truft, 
gratitude,  fear,  hope.       In  what    external 
manner,  this  inward  worfhlp  is  to  be  ex- 
prelfed,  is   a  matter  of  pure  revealed  com- 
mand ;  as  perhaps  the  external  manner,  in 
which  God  the  Father  is  to  be  worfhipped, 
may  be   iilore  fo,    than  we  ^re   ready   to 

R  think 
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think:  but  the  worfhip,  the  internal  wdr-* 
/hip  itfelf,  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft,  is  no 
farther  matter  of  pure  revealed  command, 
than  as  the  relations  they  fland  in  to  us  are 
matter  of  pure  revelation  ;  for  the  relations 
being  known,  the  obligations. to  fuch  inter- 
nal worfhip  are  obligations  of  reafon,  arifing 
out  of  thofe  relations  themfelves.  In  Ihort; 
the  hiftory  of  the  gofpel  as  immediately 
fliews  us  the  reafon  of  thefe  obligations,  as 
it  fhews  us  the  meaning  of  the  words,  Soii 
and  Holy  Ghoft. 

If  this  account  of  the  Chriftian  religiort 
be  juft,  thofe  perfons  who  can  fpeak  lightly 
of  if,  as  of  little  confequence,  provided 
natural  religion  be  kept  to,  plainly  for- 
get that  Chriflianity,  even  what  is'  peculi- 
arly fo  called,  as  diftiilguifhed  from  natural 
religion,  has  yet  fomewhat  very  important,- 
even  of  a  moral  nature.  For  the  office  of 
our  Lord  being  made  known,  and  the  rela-^ 
tions  he  fiands  in  to  us,  the  obligations  of 
religious  regards  to  him,  is  plainly  moral  ; 
as  much  as  charity  to  mankind  is  ;  iince  this 
obIio;ation  arifes,  before  external  command, 
immediately  out  of  that  of  his  office  and  re- 
lation itfelf.   Thofe  perfons  appear  to  forget, 

that 
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that  revelation  is  to  be  confidered,  as  in- 
forming us  of  fomewhat  new,  in  the  ftate 
of  tnankind,  and  in  the  government  of  the 
world:  as  acquainting  us  with  fome  rela*> 
tions  we  fliand  in,  which  could  not 
otherwife  have  been  known.  And  thefe 
relations  being  real,  (though  before  revela- 
tion we  could  be  under  no  obligations  from 
them,  yet  upon  their  being  revealed,)  there 
is  no  reafon'to  think,  but  that  neglect  of 
behaving /fuitable  to  them  will  be  attended 
with  the  fame  kind  of  confequences  under 
God's  government ;  as  negle6ling  to  behave 
fuitably  to  any  other  relations  made  known 
to  us  by  reafon.  And  the  ignorance,  whether 
unavoidable  or  voluntary  ;  fo  far  as  we  can 
poffibly  fee,  will,  juft  as  much,  and  jufl 
as  little,  excufe  in  one  cafe  as  in  the  other : 
the  ignorance  being  fuppofed  equally  una- 
voidable, or  equally  voluntary,  in  both 
cafes. 

If  therefore  Chrifl:  be  indeed  the  Media- 
tor between  God  and  man,  i.  e.  if  Chrifti- 
anity  be  true  ;  if  he  be  indeed  our  Lord, 
our  Saviour,  and  our  God  ;  no  one  can  fay, 
what  may  follow,  not  only  the  obflinate, 
but  the  carelefs  difregard  to  him,  in  thofe 
R  2  high 
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high  relations.  Nay,  no  one  c^ii  fay, 
what  may  follow  fuch  difregard,  even  in 
the  way  of  natural  confequences.  For,  as 
the  natural  confequences  of  vice  in  this  life 
are  doubtlefs  to  be  conlidered,  as  judicial 
punifhments  inflicted  by  God ;  fo  likewife, 
for  aught  we  know,  the  judicial  punifh- 
ments of  the  future  life  may  be,  in  a  like 
way  or  a  like  fenfe,  the  natural  confe- 
querice  of  vice  t :  of  men's  violating  or  dif- 
regarding  the  relations,  which  God  has 
placed  them  in  here,  and  made  known  to 
them. 

Again:  if  mankind  are  Corrupted  and 
depraved  in  their  moral  character,  and  fo 
are  unfit  for  that  ftate,  which  Chrifl  is 
gone  to  prepare  for  his  difciples ;  and  the 
affiftance  of  God's  Spirit  be  neceffary  to 
renew  their  nature,  in  the  degree  requifite 
to  their  being  qualified  for  that  ftate :  all 
which  is  implied  in  the  exprefs,  though  fi^ 
gurative  declaration,  '  Except  a  man  be  born 
*  of  the  fpirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
*domof  God|:'  fuppofing  this,  is  it  pollible 
any  ferious    perfon    can  think  it  a   flight 

*  Ch.  V.  %  John  iii;  v; 

4  matter 
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matter,  whether  or  nq  he  makes  ufe  of  the 
means,  exprefsly  commanded  by  God,  for 
obtaining  thi?  divine  affillance  ?  efpecially 
fince  the  whole  analogy  of  nature  fhews^ 
that  v/e  are  not  to  expe^  ai>y  benefits, 
without  making  ufe  of  the  appointed  means 
for  Qbtaining  or  enjoying  them.  Now 
reafon  Ih^ws  us  nothing,  of  the  particular 
immediate  means  of  obtaining,  either  temr 
poral  or  fpiritual  benefits.  This  therefore 
we  mufl  learn,  either  from  experience  or 
revelation.  And  experience,  the  prefent 
cafe  does  not  admit  of. 

The  conclufion  from  all  this  evidently 
is ;  that  Chriftianity  being  fuppofed  either 
true  or  credible,  it  is  unfpeakable  irreve- 
rence, and  really  the  moft  prefumptuous 
rafhnefs,  to  treat  it  as  a  light  matter.  It 
can  never  juftly  be  efleemed  of  little  con- 
fequence,  till  it  be  pofitively  fuppofed  falfe. 
Nor  do  I  know  a  higher  and  more  impor- 
tant obligation  which  we  are  under,  than 
that,  of  examining  moft  ferioufly  into  the 
evidence  of  it,  fuppoling  its  credibility, 
and  of  embracing  it,  upon  fuppofition  of  its 
truth. 

The 

R3 
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.  The  two  following  deductions  may  be 
proper  to  be  added,  in  order  to  illuftrate 
the  foregoing  obfervations,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  miftaken. 

Firft,  Hence  we  may  clearly  fee,  where 
lies  the  diftindlion  between  what  is  pofitive 
f    and  what  is  moral  in  religion.     Moral  pre- 
/    cepts  are  precepts,  the  reafons  of  which  we 
fee  ;  poiitive  precepts  are  precepts,  the  rea- 
;     fons  of  which  we  do  not  fee*.     Moral  du- 
ties arife  out  of  the  nature  of  the  cafe  itfelf, 
prior  to  external  command.      Pofitive  du- 
ties do  not  arife,  out  of    the  nature  of  the 
cafe ;    but    from    external    command :    nor 
would  they  be  duties  at  all,  were  it  not  for 
fuch  command,    received  from  him  whofe 
creatures   and   fubjeds  we   are.       But   the 

*  This  is  the  diftinftion  between  moral  and  pofitive 
precepts,  confidered  refpeftively  as  fuch.  But  yet,  fince 
the  latter  have  fomewhat  of  a  moral  nature,  we  may  fee 
the  reafon  of  them,  considered  in  this  view.  Moral  and 
pofitive  precepts  are,  in  fome  refpe£ls  ahke,  in  other 
refpe£ls  different.  So  far  as  they  are. alike,  wedifcern 
the  reafons  of  both  :  fo  far  as  thay  are  different,  we 
difcera  the  reafons  of  the  former,  but  not  of  the  lat- 
ter, 

manner 
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manner  in  which  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  or 
the  fa6l  of  the  rehition,  is  made  known, 
this  doth  not  denominate  any  duty  either 
pofitive  or  morale  That  we  be  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  is  as  much  a  po- 
fitive duty,  as  that  we  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Son ;  becaufe  both  arife 
equally  from  revealed  command :  though 
the  relation  which  we  ftand  in  to  God  the 
Father,  is  made  known  to  us  by  reafoa  ; 
the  relation  we  ftand  in  to  Chrift,  by  reve- 
lation only.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dif- 
penfation  of  the  gofpel  admitted,  gratitude 
as  immediately  becomes  due  to  Chrifl,- 
from  his  being  the  voluntary  minifter  of  this 
difpenfation  ;  as  it  is  due  to  God  the  Father, 
from  his  being  the  foundatip^  of  all  good  : 
though  the  firft  is  made  known  to  us,  by 
revelation  only  :  the  fecond,  by  reafon. — - 
Hence  alfo  we  may  fee,  and,  for  diftin^t- 
nefs  fake,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning, 
that  politive  inftltutions  pome  under  a  two- 
fold confideration.  They  are  either  inftir* 
tutions  founded  Qii  natural  religion,  as 
baptifm  in  the  name  of  the  Father;  though 
this  has  alfo  a  particular  reference  to  the 
gofpel  difpenfation,  for  it  is  in  the  name  of 
R  4  God, 
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God,  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift^ 
or  they  are  external  inftitutions  founded  011 
revealed  religion  :  as  baptifm  in  the  name 
of' the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

Secondly,  From  the  diilinflion  between 
what  is  moral  and  what  is  poiitjve  in  reli- 
gion,  appears  the  ground  of  that  peculiar 
preference,  which  the  fcripture  teaches  to 
be  due  to  the  former.  .  ^ 

The  reafon  of  pofitive  infl:itutio,ns  in  ge- 
neral, is  very  obvious  ;  though  we  fliould 
not  fee  the  reafon,  why  fuch  particular 
ones  are  pitched  upon,  rather  than  Others. 
Whoever  therefore,  inftead  of  cavilling  at 
words,  '  ■  will  attend  to  tlie  thing  itfelf, 
may  clearly  fee,  that  pofitive  infliitutions 
in  general,  as  diftinguiilied  from  this  or 
that  particulai^  one,  have  the  nature  of  mo- 
ral commands :  '  fince  the  reafon s  of  them 
?.ppear.  Thus,  for  inilance,  the  external 
worfliip  of  God  is  a  moral  duty,  though 
no  particular  mode  of  it  be  fo.  Care  then 
is-tobe  taken,  when  acomparifon  is  made 
between  pofxtive  and  moral  duties,  that 
they  be  compared,  ho  farther  than  as  they 
are  different:  no  farther  than  as  the  former 
?u-e  poiitive,  or  arife  out  of  mere   external 

com- 
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command,  the  reafons  of  which  we  are  not 
acquainted  with;  and  as  the  latter  are  mo- 
ral, or  arife  of  out  the  apparent  reafon  of 
the  cafe,  without  fuch  external  command. 
Unlefs  this  caution  be  obferyed,  we  fhaU 
run  into  endlefs  confufion. 

Now  this  being  premifed,  fuppofe  two 
fianding  precepts  injoined  by  the  fame 
authority  ;  that,  in  certain  conjunctures, 
it  is  impoffible  to  obey  both  ;  that  the  for- 
mer is  moral,  i.  e.  a  precept  of  which  we 
{pQ  the  reafons,  and  that  they  hold  in  the 
particular  cafe  before  us  ;  but  that  the  lat- 
ter is  politive,  i.  e,  a  precept  of  which  we 
do  not  fee  the  reafons  ;  it  is  indifputable  that 
our  obligations  ar^  to  obey  the  former  ;  be^ 
caufe  there  is  an  apparent  reafon  for  this  pre- 
ference, and  none  againft  it.  Farther,  po- 
{Jtive  inftitutions,  I  fnppofe  all  thofe  which 
Chriftianity  injoins,  are  means  to  a  moral 
end ;  and  the  end  muft  be  acknowledged 
more  excellent,  than  the  means.  Nor  is 
obfervance  of  thefe  inflitutions  any  religious 
obedience  at  all,  or  of  any  value,  otherwife 
than  as  it  proceeds  from  a  moral  principle* 
This  leems  to  be  the  ftri£l,  logical  way  of 
ftating  and  determining  this  matter  :  but 
'  will. 
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will,  perhaps,  be  found  lefs  applicable  to 
praftice,  than  may  be  thought  at  firiV 
fight. 

And  therefore,  in  a  more  pradtical,- 
though  more  lax  way  of  conlideration,  and 
taking  the  words,  moral  law  and  pofitive 
inftitutions,  in  the  popular  fenfe  ;  I  add, 
that  the  whole  moral  law  is  as  much  mat- 
ter of  revealed  command,  as  pofitive  infli- 
tutions  are  :  for  the  feripture  injoins  every 
moral  virtue.  In  this  refpecSt  then  they  are 
both  upon  a  level.  But  th^  moral  law  is, 
moreover  written  upon  our  hearts  :  inter- 
woven in  our  very  nature.  And  this  is  a 
plain  intimation  of  the  Author  of  it, 
which  is  to  be  preferred,  whpn  they  inter- 
fere. 

But  there  is  not  altogether  fb  much  necef- 
fity  for  the  determinations  of  this  queftioii, 
as  feme  perfons  feem  to  |;hink.  Nor  are 
we  left  to  reafon  alone  to  determine  it. — 
For,  Firft,  Though  mankind  have,  in  all 
ages,  been  greatly  prone  to  place  their  rer 
ligion  in  peculiar  pofitive  rites,  by  way  of 
equivalent  for  obedience  to  moral  precepts; 
yet,  without  making  any  comparifon  at  all 
between  them,  and   confequently  without 

5  de- 
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(letermining  which  is   tq  have  the  prefer- 
ence, the  nature  of  the  thing  abundantly 
Ihews  ail  notions  of  that  kind  to  be  utterly 
fubverfive  of  true   religion  :  as    they   are, 
moreover,    contrary  to  the  whole   general 
tenor  of  fcripture  :  and  likewife  to  the  moil: 
exprefs   particular  declarations  of   it,  that 
nothing    can   render  us    accepted  of  God, 
without  moral  virtue.     Secondly,  Uppn  thp 
pccafion  of  mentioning  together  pofitive  and 
moral  duties,  the  fcripture  always  puts  the 
ftrefs  of  rehgion  upon  the  latter,  and  never 
upon    the  former:    which,  though  no  fort 
of  allowance  to  negie6t  the  former,  when 
they  do  pot  interfere  with  the  latter,  yet  is     ^ 
a  plain  intimation^  that  when  they  do,  the 
latter  are  to  be  preferred.     And  farther,  as 
mankind  are  for  placing  the  iirefs  of  their  'f« 
religion  any  where,  rather  than  upon  vir-  4- 
tue ;  left  both  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  and 
the  general  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  appearing 
in  the  intimation  now  mentioned,  fhould  be 
ineffectual  againfl:  this  prevalent  folly :  our 
Lord  himfelf,  from  whofe  command  alone 
fhe  obligation  of  pofitive  inftitutions  arifes, 
has  taken  occafion  to  make  the  comparifon 
between   them  and  moral  precepts ;  when 

the 
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the  Pharifees  cenfured  him  for  eating  with* 
publicans  and  finners  ,  and  alfo  when  they 
cenfured  his  difciples,  for  plucking  the  ears 
of  corn  on  the  fabbath-day.  Upon  this  com- 
parifon,  he  has  determined  exprefsly,  and 
in  form,  which  fhall  have  the  preference 
when  they  interfere.  And  by  delivering 
his    authoritative   determination   in  a    pro- 

^  vefbial  manner  of  expreffion,  he  has  made 
it  general  ;  ''  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
^«  facrifacef  \     The  propriety  of  the  word 

■  proverbial,  is  not  the  thing  infifted  upon  i 
though  I  think  the  iijanner  of  fpeakipg  is 
to  be  called  fo.  But  that  the  manner  of 
fpeaking  very  remarkably  renders  the  de^ 
termination  general,  is  farely  indifputable. 
For,  had  it,  in  the  latter  cafe,  been  faid 
only,  that  God  preferred  mercy  to  the  rigid 
obfervance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  even  then,  by 
parity  of  reafon,  moil:  juftly  might  we  have 
argued,  that  he  preferred  mercy  likewife,  to 
the  obfervance  of  other  ritual  inftitutions  ; 
and  in  general,  moral  duties,  to  pofitive  ones. 
And  thus  the  determination  would  have 
been  general ;  though  its  being  fo,  were  in- 
ferred and  not  exprefied.    But  as  the  palTage 

*  Matth.  ix.  13.  andxii.  7. 

really 
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really    ftands    in   the    gofpel,  it    is    much 
ftronger.     For  the  ienfe  and  the  very  hterai 
words   of  our  Lord's  anfwer,  are   as  apph- 
cable  to  any  other  inftance  of  a  comparifon^ 
between   pofitive  and   moral    duties,  as    to 
this  upon  which  they  were  fpoken.     And 
if,  in   cafe  of  competition,  mercy    is   to  be 
preferred   to    politive    inftitutions,     it  will 
icarce   be    thought,  that  juftice  is  to  give 
place  to  them.     It  is  remarkable  too,  that, 
as  the  words  are  a  quotation  from  the  Old 
Teftament,  they  are  introduced,  on  both  the 
aforementioned  occalions,  with   a    declara- 
tion, that  the  Pharifees  did  not  underflandf 
the  meaning  of  them.     This,  I  fay,  is  very 
remarkable.     For,  fince  it  is  fcarce  pofiible, 
for  the  mofl:  ignorant  perfon,  not  to  under- 
hand the  literal  fenfe  of  the  paffage,  in  the 
prophet*  ;  and  lince  underftanding the  lite- 
ral fenfe  would   not   have  prevented  their 
condemning   the  guiltlefs-f;  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  that  the  thing  W'hich  our  Lord 
really  intended  in    that    declaration,    w^as, 
that   the   Pharifees  had  not  learnt  from  it, 
as   they  might,  wherein  the  general  fpirit 

*  Hof.  vi.  t  See  Matth.  xli.  7. 

of 
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of  religion  confifts  :  that  it  confifts  in  mo* 
J^al  piety  and  virtue,  as  dillinguifhed  from 
forms,  and  ritual  obfervances.  However^ 
it  is  certain^  we  may  learn  this  from  this 
divine  application  of  the  paffage  in  the 
gOfpeL 

But,  as  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  weak- 
neiies  of  human  nature,  when,  upon  a 
comparifon  of  two  things,  One  is  found  to 
be  of  greater  importance  than  the  other,  to 
confider  this  other  as  of  fcarce  any  impor- 
tance at  all :  it  is  highly  neceffary  that  we 
remind  ourfelves,  how  great  prefiimption 
it  is,  to  make  light  of  any  inftitutions 
of  divine  appointment ;  that  our  obli- 
gations to  obey  all  God*s  coiTimands  what- 
ever, are  abfolute  and  indifpen fable  ;  and 
that  commands  merely  pofitive,  admitted 
to  be  from  him,  lay  us  under  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  obey  him  :  an  obligation  moral  in 
the  ftrifteft  and  moft  proper  fenfe. 

To  thefe  things  I  cannot  forbear  adding, 
that  the  account  now  given  of  Chriftianity, 
moft  ftrongly  fhews  and  enforces  upon  us, 
the  obligation  of  fearching  the  fcriptures, 
in  order  to  fee,  what  the  fcheme  of  reve- 
lation 
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iation  really  is  ;  inftead  of  determining  be- 
fore-hand, from  reafon,  what  the  fcheme 
of  it  mufl  be  *.  Indeed  if  in  revelation  there 
be  found  any  paflages,  the  feeming  meaning 
of  which  is  contrary  to  natural  religion  ; 
we  may  moft  certainly  conclude,  fiich  feem- 
ing meaning  not  to  be  the  real  one.  But  it 
is  not  any  degree  of  prefumption  againfl 
an  interpretation  of  fcripture,  that  fuch  in- 
terpretation contains  a  doctrine,  which  the 
„  light  of  nature  cannot  difcover ;  or  a  pre^ 
cept,  which  the  law  of  nature  does  oblige 
to. 

*  See  Chap,  iii 
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bt  THE  SUPPOSED  PRESUMPTION  AGAINST 
REVELATION,  CONSIDERED  AS  MIRA- 
CULOUS. 

JLTAVING  ihewn  the  Importance  of  the. 
Chriftian  revelation,  and  the  obligati- 
ons which  we  are  under  ferioufly  to  attend  to 
it,  upoii  fuppofition  of  its  truth,  or  its  ci^e- 
dibility  :  the  next  thing  in  order,  is  to  con- 
fider  the  fuppofed  prefumptlons  againft  re- 
velation in  general ;  which  fhall  be  the  fub- 
je£t  of  this  chapter :  and  the  objections 
againft  the  Chriftian  in  particular,  which 
Ihall  be  the  fubjeCt  of  fome  following  ones*. 
For  it  feems  the  moft  natural  method,  to 
remove  thefe  prejudices  againft  Chriflianity; 
before  we  proceed  td  the  confideration  of 
the  pofitive  evidence  for  it,  and  the  objec- 
tions againft  that  evidence  +• 

*  Ghap,  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  f  ChaJ>   vii. 

It 
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It  IS,  I  think,  commonly  fuppofed,  that 
there  is  lb  me  peculiar  prefumption,  from 
the  analogy  of  nature,  againfl  the  Chrif- 
tiaii  fcheme  of  things  ;  at  leaft  againft  mi- 
racles :  fo  as  that  ftronger  evidence  is  ne- 
celTary  to  prove  the  truth  and  reality  of 
them,  than  would  be  fufficient  to  convince 
us  of  other  events,  or  matters  of  faCl. — 
Indeed  the  confideration  of  this  fuppofed 
prefumption,  cannot  but  be  thought  very 
infignificant,  by  many  perfons.  Yet,  as 
it  belongs  to  the  fubje<fl  of  this  treatife  ; 
fo  it  may  tend  to  open  the  mind,  and 
remove  fome  prejudices  ;  however  needlefs 
the  confideration  of  it  be  ;  upon  its  ov/ii 
account. 

I.  1  find  no  appearance  of  a  prefumption, 
from  the  analogy  of  nature,  againfl:  the 
general  fcheme  of  Chriftianity,  that  God 
created  and  inviiibly  governs  the  world  by 
Jefus  Chrifl:  ;  and  by  him  alfo  will  here- 
after judge  it  in  rlghteoufnefs,  i.  e.  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his  v/orks  :  and 
that  good  men  are  under  the  fecret  influ- 
ence of  his  Spirit.  Whether  thcfe  things 
are,  or  are  not,  to  be  called  miraculous,  is, 
perhaps,  only  a  queilion  about  words  ;  or 
S  how- 
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however,  is  of  no  moment  in  the  cafe.  If 
the  anology  of  nature  raifes  any  prefump- 
tion  againft  this  general  fcheme  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  it  mufl  be,  either  becaufe  it  is  not 
difeovered  by  reafon  and  experience ;  or 
elfe,  becaufe  it  is  unUke  that  courfe  of 
nature,  which  is.  But  analogy  faifes  no 
prefumption  againfl  the  truth  of  this  fchetiie, 
upon  either  of  thefe  accounts. 

Firf},  There  is  no  prefumption^  from 
analogy,  againft  the  truth  of  it^  upon  ac- 
count of  its  not  being  difcoverable  by  rea- 
fon or  experience.  For  fuppofe  one  who 
never  heard  of  revelation,  of  the  moft  im- 
proved underftanding,  and  acquainted  with 
our  whole  fyftem  of  natural  philofophy 
and  natural  religion  :  fuch  an  one  could  not 
but  be  feniible,  that  it  was  but  a  very  fmall 
part  of  the  natural  and  moral  fyftem  of  the 
univerfe,  which  he  was  acquainted  with. — 
He  could  not  but  be  fenfible,  that  there 
muft  be  innumerable  things  in  the  difpofi- 
tions  of  Providence  paft,  in  the  inviiible 
government  over  the  world  at  prefent  carry^ 
ing  on,  and  in  what  is  to  come  ;  of  which 
he  was  wholly  ignorant,  and  which  could 
not  be  difcovered  without  revelation.  Whe- 
ther 
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ther  the  fcheme  of  nature  be,  in  the  ftricl- 
eft  fenfe,  infinite    or   not ;    it   is  evidently 
vaft,  even  beyond  all  poffible  imagination. 
— And  doubtlefs,  that  part  of  it,  which  is 
open   to  our  view,  is  but  a  point,  in  com- 
parifon  of  the   whole  plan    of  Providence, 
reaching  throughout  eternity  paft  and  future, 
in  comparifon  of  what  is  even  now  going 
on,  in  the   remote  parts  of  the  boundlefs 
univerfe  ;  nay,  in  comparifon  of  the  whole 
fyftem  of  the  world.     And  therefore,  that 
things  lie  beyond  the  natural  reach  of  our 
faculties,  is  no  fort  of  prefumption  again  ft 
the  truth  and  reality  of  them  ;   becaufe  it 
is  certain,  there  are  innumerable  things,  in 
the  conftitution  and  government  of  the  uni- 
verfe, which  are   thus  beyond  the  natural 
reach  of  our  faculties. 

Secondly,  Analogy  ralfes  no  prefumption 
againfl:  any  of  the  things  contained  in  this 
general  do£lrine  of  fcripture  now  mention- 
ed, upon  account  of  their  being  unUke  the 
known  courfe  of  nature.  For  their  is  no 
prefumption  at  all  from  analogy,  that  the 
whole  courfe  of  things,  or  divine  govern- 
ment, naturally  unknown  to  us,  and  every 
thing  in  it,  is  like  to  any  thing  in  that 
S  2  which 
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which  is  known  5  and  therefore  no  peculiar 
prelumption  againft  any  thing  in  the  former, 
upon  account  of  its  being  unhke  to  any 
thins;  in  the  latter,  i^nd  in  the  conflitu- 
tion  and  natural  government  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  in  the  moral  government  of  it, 
we  fee  things,  in  a  great  degree,  unlike  one 
another ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  won- 
der at  fuch  unlikenefs  between  things  vifi- 
ble  and  invilible.  However,  the  fcheme 
of  Chiftianity  is  bv  no  means  entirely  un- 
like the  fcheme  of  nature;  as  will  appear 
in  the  following  part  of  this  treatife. 

The  notion  of  a  miracle,  conlidered  as 
a  proof  of  a  divine  miiiion,  has  been  ftated 
with  great  exa6lnefs  bv  divines,  and  is,  I 
think,  fufnciently  underllood  by  every  one* 
There  are  alfo  invilible  miracles,  the  incar- 
nation of  Chrift,  for  infl:ance,  which,  be- 
ing fecret,  cannot  be  ailedged  as  a  proof  of 
fuch  a  miflion  ;  but  require  themfelves  to 
be  proved  by  vilible  miracles.  Revelation 
itfeif  too  is  miraculous  ;  and  miracles,  are 
the  proof  of  it ;  and  the  fuppofed  prefump- 
tion  againfl:  thefe  fliall  prefently  be  confi- 
dered.  All  which  I  have  been  obferving 
here  is,  that,  whether  we  chufe  to  call 
5  every 
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every  thing  in  the  difpenfatlon  of  Pr:vi- 
dence,  not  difcoverable  without  revelation, 
nor  like  the  known  courfe  of  things,  nriira- 
ciilous  ;  and  whether  the  general  Chriftian 
difpen/ation  now  mentioned,  is  to  be  called 
{o,  or  not ;  the  foregoing  obfervations  feem 
certainly  to  fliew,  that  there  is  no  prefamp- 
tion  againft  it,  frorn  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture. 

II.  There  is  no  prefumption,  from  ana- 
logy, againft  fome  operations,  which,  \\^ 
fhould  now  call  miraculous ;  particularly 
none  againft  a  revelation,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  world  :  nothing  of  fuch  prefump- 
tion againft  it,  as  is  fuppofed  to  be  implied 
or  expreffed  in  the  word,  miraculous.  For 
a  miracle,  in  its  very  notion,  is  relative  to 
a  courfe  of  nature ;  and  implies  fomewhat 
different  from  it,  confidered  as  being  fo. — 
Nov/,  either  there  was  no  courfe  df  nature 
at  the  time  which  we  are  fpeaking  of  ;  or  if 
there  were,  we  are  not  acquainted,  what 
the  courfe  of  nature  is,  upon  the  firft  peo- 
,  pling  of  worlds.  And  therefore  the  quef- 
tion,  whether  mankind  had  a  revelation 
made  to  them  at  that  time,  is  to  be  confir 
dered,  not  as  a  queftlon  concerning  a  mira- 
S  3  cle 
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cle  but  as  a  common  queftion  of  fa6l.  And 
we  have  the  like  reafon,  be  it  more  or  lefs, 
to  admit  the  report  of  tradition,  concerning 
this  queflion,  and  concerning  common  mat- 
ters of  fa£l  of  the  fame  antiquity  ;  for  in^ 
ffcance,  what  part  of  the  earth  was  firft  peo- 
pled. 

Or  thus :  when  mankind  was  firft  placed 
in  this  ftate  there  was  a  power  exerted,  to- 
tally different  from  the  prefent  courfe  of  na- 
ture. Now,  whether  this  power,  thus 
wholly  different  from  the  prefent  courfe  of 
nature,  for  we  cannot  properly  apply  to  it  the 
word  miraculous  ;  whether  this  power  ftop-  ' 
ped  imiPxediately  after  it  had  made  man, 
or  went  on,  and  exerted  itfelf  farther  in 
giving  him  a  revelation,  is  a  queftion  of  the 
fame  kind,  as  whether  an  ordinary  power 
exerted  irfelf  in  fuch  particular  degree  and 
manner,  or  not. 

-Or  fuppofe  the  power  exerted  in  the  for- 
me tion  of  the  world,  be  confidered  as  mi- 
raculous ;  or  rather,  be  called  by  that  name, 
the  cafe  will  not  be  different :  iince  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  that  fuch  a  power  was 
exerted.  For  fuppofing  it  acknowledged, 
that  our  Saviour  fpent  fome  years  in  a  courfe 

of 
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of  working  miracles :  there  is  no  more  pre- 
fumption,  worth  mentioning,  againft  his 
having  exerted  this  miraculous  power,  in  a 
certain  degree  greater,  than  in  a  certain  de^ 
gree  lefs ;  in  one  or  two  more  inftances, 
fhan  in  one  or  two  fewer  ;  in  this,  than  in 
another  manner. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  there  can  be  no 
peculiar  prefumption,  from  the  analogy  of 
nature,  againft  fuppoiing  a  revelation, 
when  man  was  firfl  placed  upon  the 
earth. 

And,  that  there  does  nqt  appear  the  leafl 
intimation  in  hiftory  or  tradition,  that  re- 
ligion was  firft  reafoned  out :  but  tlie  whole 
of  hilliory  and  tradition  makes  fpr  the 
other  fide,  that  it  came  into  the  world  by 
revelation.  Indeed  the  flate  of  religion  in 
the  firfl  ages,  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count, feems  to  fuppofe  and  imply,  that 
this  was  the  original  of  it  amongft  man- 
Jiind,  And  thefe  reflexions  together, 
without  taking  in  the  peculiar  authority  of 
fcripture,  amount  to  real  and  a  very  mate- 
rial degree  of  evidence,  that  there  was  a 
revelation  at  the  begining  of  the  world. — 
Now  this,  as  it  is  a  confirmation  of  natural 
S  4  reli- 
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religion,  and  therefore  mentioned  in  the 
former  part  of  this  treatife  :  fo  likewife  it 
has  a  tendency  to  remove  any  prejudices 
againft  a  fubfequent  revelation. 

III.  But  flill  it  may  be  objected,  that  there 
is  fome  peculiar  prefumption,  from  analogy 
againft  miracles  ;  particularly  againft  reve- 
lation, after  the  fettlement  and  during  the 
continuance  of  a  courfe  of  nature. 

Now  with  regard  to  this  fuppofed  pre- 
fumption, it  is  to  be  obferved  in  general ; 
that  before  we  can  have  ground  for  railing 
what  can  with  any  propriety,  be  called  an 
argument  from  analogy,  for  or  againfl:  reve- 
lation confidered  as  fomewhat  miraculous, 
we  muft  be  acquainted  with  a  fimiliar  or 
parallel  cafe.  But  the  hiftorj  of  fpme  other 
world,  feemingly  in  like  circumftances  with 
our  own,  is  no  more  than  a  parallel  cafe : 
and  therefore  nothing  ihort  of  this,  can  be 
fo.  Yet,  could  we  come  at  a  prefumptive 
proof,  for  or  againfl  a  revelation,  from  be- 
ing informed,  whether  fuch  world  had  one, 
or  not ;  fuch  a  proof,  being  drawn  from 
one  {ingle  inflance  only,  muft  be  infinitely 
precarious. 

More 
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More  particularly  :  Firft  of  all ;  there  is 

a  very  ftrong  prefumption  againft  commor^ 
fpeculative  truths,  and  againfl  the  moft or- 
dinary fa6ls,  before  the  proof  pf  thern  : 
which  yet  is  overconie  by  almoil  any  proof. 
There  is  a  prefumption  pf  millions  to  one, 
againft  the  ftory  of  Cj^far,  or  of  any  other 
man.  For  fuppofe  a  number  of  common 
facls  fo  and  fo  circumflanced,  gf  which 
one  had  no  kind  of  proof,  fhould  happen 
to  come  into  one's  thoughts  ;  everv  one 
would,  without  any  poffible  doub.t,  con- 
clude them  to  be  falfe.  And  the  like  may 
be  faid  of  a  fingle  common  fa6l.  And  frpm 
hence  it  appears,  that  the  quefcion  of  im- 
portance, as  to  the  matter  before  ub,  is, 
concerning  the  degree  of  the  peculiar  pre- 
fumption luppofed  againfl:  miracles;  not 
whether  there  be  any  peculiar  prelnmption 
at  all  againft  them.  For,  if  taere  be  the 
prefumption  of  millions  to  one,  againfl 
the  moil  common  facls ;  what  can  a  imall 
prefumption,  additional  to  this,  amount  to, 
though  it  be  peculiar  r  it  cannot  be  eftimated 
and  is  as  nothing.  The  only  material' qucf- 
don  is,  whether  there  be  any  fuch  prefump- 
tion 
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tion  againfl:  miracles,  as  to  render  them  ii^ 
any  fort  incredible. 

Secondly,  If  we  leave  out  the  confedera- 
tion of  religion,  we  are  in  fiich  total  dark- 
nefs,  upon  what  caufes,  occaiions,  reafons 
or  circumflances,  the  prefent  courfe  of  na- 
ture depends  ;  that  there  does  not  appear 
any  improbability  for  or  againft  fuppoling, 
that  five  or  fix  thoufand  years  may  have 
given  fcope  for  caufes,  occafions,  reafons, 
or  circumftances,  from  whence  miraculous 
interpofitions  may  have  arifen.  And  frorn 
this,  joined  with  the  foregoing  obfervation, 
it  will  follow,  that  there  mufl;  be  a  prefump- 
rion  beyond  all  comparifon,  greater,  againft 
the  particular  common  fa6ls  juft  now  in- 
ftanced  in,  than  againft  miracles  in  general 
before  any  evidence  of  either. 

But,  Thirdly,  Take  in  the  confideratiqn 
of  religion,  or  the  moral  fyftem  of  the 
world,  and  then  we  fee  diftind  particular 
reafons  for  miracles  ;  to  afford  mankind  in- 
ftrinflion  additional  to  that  of  nature,  and 
to  atteft  the  truth  of  it.  And  this  gives  a 
real  credibility  to  the  fuppofition,  that  it 
might  be  the  part  of  the  original  pkn  of 

things. 
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things,  that  there  ](hould  be  miraculous  in- 
terpolitions. 

Then,  Laftly,  Miracles  muft  not  be 
compared  to  common  natural  events  ;  or 
to  events  which,  though  uncommon,  or 
iimiliar  to  what  w:e  daily  experience  ;  but 
to  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature. 
And  then  the  comparifon  will  be  between 
the  prefumption  againfl  miracles,  and  the 
prefumption  againft  fuch  uncommon  ap- 
pearances, fuppofe,  as  comets,  and  againfl 
their  being  aiiy  fuch  powers  in  nature  as 
magnetifm  and  ele£lricity,  fo  contrary  to 
the  properties  of  other  bodies  not  endued 
with  fuch  powers.  And  before  any  one 
can  determine,  y/hether  there  be  any  pecu" 
liar  prefumption  againfl  miracles,  more 
than  againfl  other  extraordinary  things,  he 
mufl  coniider,  what,  upon  firfl  hearing, 
would  be  the  prefumption  againfl  the  lafl 
mentioned  appearance  and  powers,  to  a 
perfon  acquainted  only  with  the  daily, 
monthly,  and  annual,  courfe  of  nature  re- 
fpedling  this  earth,  and  "with  thofe  common 
powers  of  niatter  which  we  every  day  fee. 

Upon  all  this  I  conclude  ;  that  there  cer- 
tainly is  no  fuch  prefumption  again'fl  mira- 
cles, 
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cles,  as  to  render  them  in  any  wife  in  cre- 
dible :  that  on  the  contrary,  our  being  able 
to  difcern  reafons  for  them,  gives  a  pofitive 
credibility  to  the  hiftory  of  them,  in  cafes 
where  thofe  reafons  hold  :  and,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  certain,  that  there  is  any  pe-: 
culiar  prefumption  at  all,  from  analogy, 
even  in  the  loweft  degree,  againft  miracles, 
as  diflingnifhed  from  other  extraordinary 
phenomena  :  though  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  perplex  the  reader,  with  inquiries  intq 
the  abftra6t  nature  of  evidence,  in  order  to 
determine  a  queftion,  which,  without  fuch 
inquiries,  we  fee,  is  of  no  importance. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.    III. 


OF  OUR  INCAPACITY  OF  JUDGING,  WHAT 
WERE  TO  BE  EXPECTED  IN  A  REVELA- 
TION; AND  THE  CREDIBILITY,  FROM 
ANALOGY,  THAT  IT  MUST  CONTAIN 
THINGS  APPEARING  LIABLE  TO  OBJEC- 
TIONS. 

"OE SIDES  the  obje<?tions  againft  the  evi- 
dence for  Chriftianity,  many  are  al- 
ledged  againft  the  fcheme  of  it ;  againft  the 
whole  manner  in  which  it  is  put  and  left 
with  the  world ;  as  well  as  againft  feveral 
particular  relations  in  fcripture  :  objections 
drawn  from  the  deficiencies  of  revelation; 
from  things  in  it  appearing  to  men  fooiifii- 
nefs*,  from  its  containing  matters  of  offence, 
which  have  led,  and  it  muft  have  been  fore  { 
feen,  would  lead,  into  ftrange  enthufiafm 
and  fuperftition,  and    be  made  to  ferve  the 

*  Cor.  i.  38. 

pur- 
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purpofes  of  tyranny  and  wickednefs  ;  from 
its  not  being  univerfal ;  and,  which  is  a 
thing  of  the  fame  kind,  from  its  evidence 
not  being  fo  convincing  and  fatisfa£lory  as  it 
jmight  have  been  :  for  this  laft  is  fometimes 
turned  into  a  pofitive  argument  againft  its 
truth  *.  It  would  be  tedious,  indeed  im- 
poffible,  to  enumerate  the  feveral  particu- 
lars comprehended  under  the  obje6tions  here 
referred  to :  they  being  fo  various,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  fancies  of  men.  There 
are  perfons,  who  think  it  a  flrong  objec- 
tion againft  the  authority  of  fcripture,  that 
it  is  not  compofed  by  rules  of  art,  agreed 
upon  by  critics,  for  polite  and  correct  writ- 
ing. And  the  fcorn  is  inexpreffible,  with 
which  fome  of  the  prophetic  parts  of  fcrip- 
ture are  treated  :  partly  through  the  rafh- 
iiefs  of  interpreters  ;  but  very  much  alio, 
on  account  of  the  hieroglyphical  and  figu- 
rative language  in  which  they  are  left 
us.  Some  of  the  principal  things  of  this 
fort,  fhall  be  particularly  confidered,  in  the. 
following  chapters.  But  my  defign  at  pre- 
fent^  is  to  obferve  in  general,  with  refped 

*  See  Chap.  vi. 

t^ 
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to  this  wEole  way  of  arguing,  that,  upon 
fuppolition  of  a  revelation,  it  is  highly  Cre- 
dible  before-hand,  we   fhouid  be  incompe- 
tent judges  of  it,  to  a  great  degree  :  and 
that  it  would  contain  many  things  appearing 
to  us  liable  to  great  objedions  ;  in  cafe  we 
judge  of  it  Otherwife,  than  by  the  analogy 
of  nature.      And, therefore,  though  objec- 
tions againfl  the  evidence  of  Chriftanity  are 
moft  ferioufly  to  be  coniidered ;  yet  objec- 
tions   againil:    Chriftianity   itfelf  are^    in  a 
great  meafure,  frivolous  :  almoil:  all  objec- 
tions againft  it,  excepting  thofe  which  are 
aUedged  againil  the  particular  proofs  of  its 
coming  from  God^     I  exprefs  myfelf  with 
caution,  left  I  fhouid  be  miftaken  to  vilify 
reafon  :  which  is  indeed  the  only  faculty 
We  have  wherewith  to  judge  concerning  any 
thing,  even   revelation  itfelf:    or  be    mif- 
Imderftood  to  aflert,  that  a  fuppofed  reve- 
lation cannot  be  proved  falfe,  from  internal 
charailers.     For,  it  may  contain  clear  im- 
moralities or  contradi^lions  :  and  either  of 
thefe  would  prove  it  falfe.     Nor  will  I  take 
upon  me  to  affirm,  that   nothing  elfe  can 
poffibly  render  any  fuppofed  revelation  in- 
credible.    Yet    flill,  the  obfervation  above 

is. 
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is,  I  think,  true  beyond  doubt ;  that  ob-^ 
je£lions  agamft  Chriftianitj,  as  diflinguifhed 
from  obje6lions  againil:  its  evidence^  are 
frivolous.  To  make  out  this,  is  the  gene- 
ral defign  of  the  prefent  chapter.  And 
with  regard  to  the  whole  of  it,  I  cannot 
but  particularly  wifh,  that  the  proofs 
might  be  attended  to  ;  rather  than  the  af- 
fertions  cavilled  at,  upon  account  of  any 
unacceptable  confequences,  whether  real 
or  fuppofed,  which  inay  be  drawn  from 
them.  For,  after  all,  that  which  is  true^ 
mufl  be  admitted,  though  it  fhould  fhew 
us  the  fhortnefs  of  our  faculties  ;  and  that 
we  are  in  no  wife  judges  of  many  things, 
of  which  we  are  apt  to  think  ourfelves  very 
competent  ones.  Nor  will  this  be  any  ob- 
jection with  reafonable  men,  at  leaft  upon 
fecond  thought  it  will  not  be  any  objection 
with  fuch  againfi  the  juftnefs  of  the  fol-- 
lowing  obfervations. 

As  God  governs  the  world,  and  inftruifls 
his  creatures,  according  to  certain  laws  or 
rules,  in  the  known  courfe  of  nature; 
known  by  reafoii,  together  with  experi- 
ence :  fo  the  fcripture  informs  us  of  a 
fcheme  of.  divine  Providence,  additional  to 

this. 
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this.  It  relates,  that  God  has,  by  revela- 
tion, inftrufted  men  in  things  concerning 
his  government,  which  they  could  not 
othervvife  have  knov^n  ;  and  reminded  them 
of  things,  which  they  might  othcrv/ife 
know  ;  and  attefted  the  truth  of  the  whole, 
by  miracles.  Nov/  if  the  natural  and  the 
j-evealed  difpenfation  of  things  are  both 
from  God^  if  they  coincide  with  each 
other,  and  together  make  up  one  fcheme 
of  Providence  :  our  being  incompetent 
judges  of  one,  mufl  render  it  credible,  that 
we  may  be  incoinpetent  judges  alfo  of  the 
other.  Since,  upon  experience,  the  ac- 
knowledged conftitution  and  courfe  of  na- 
ture is  found  to  be  greatly  different  from 
what,  before  experience,  would  have  been 
expeded  ;  and  fuch  as  men  fancy,  there  lie 
great  objections  againft  :  this  renders  it 
before-hand  highly  credible,  that  they  may 
find  the  revealed  difpenfation  likewife,  if 
they  judge  of  it  as  they  do  of  the  confli- 
tution  of  nature,  very  different  from  ex- 
pectations formed  before-hand  ;  and  liable 
in  appearance,  to  great  objections  :  objec- 
tions againft  the  fcheme  itfelf,  and  againft- 
the  degrees  and  manners  of  the  miraculous 
T  inter- 
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interpofition,  by  which  it  was  attefted  and 
carried  on.     Thus  fuppole    a  prince  to  go- 
vern  his  dominions   in    the   wifeft  manner 
poffible,    by  common    known   laws  ;     and 
_that    upon   fome  exigencies    he  fhould  fuf- 
pend   thefe   laws ;    and  govern,  in    feveral 
inftances,  in  a  different  manner  :  if  one  of 
his  fubfecls    were    not   a  competent  judge 
before-hand,    by    what  common   rules   the 
government  fliould  or  would  be  carried  on ; 
it  could  not  be  expected,  that  the  fame  per- 
fon  would  be  a  competent  judge,  in  what 
exigencies,  or  in  what  manner,  or  to  what 
degree,    thofe     laws     commonly   obferved 
would  be    fufpended  or  deviated  from.     If 
he  were  not  a  judge  of  the  wifdom  of  the 
ordinary  adminiftration  ;  there  is  no  reafbn 
to  think,  he  would  be  a  judge  of  the  wif- 
dom of  the  extraordinary.     If  he  thought 
he  had  objections  againft  the  former ;  doubt- 
lefs,    it    is   highly   fuppofeable,    he   might 
think  aifo,  that   he  had  objeClions  againft 
the  latter.     And  thus,  as  we  fall  into  inft<* 
nite  tollies  and  miftakes,  whenever  we  pre- 
tend, otherwife  than  from  experience  and 
analogy,  to   judge   of  the   conflitution  and 
courfe  of  nature  ;  it  iS'  evidently  fuppofe- 
4  able 
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able  before-hand,  that  we  ihould  fall  into 
as  great,  in  pretending  to  judge,  in  like 
manner,  concerning  revelation.  Nor  is 
there  any  more  ground  to  expedtj  that  this 
latter  fhbuld  appear  to  us  clear  of  objec- 
tions, than  that  the  former  fhould. 

Thefe  observations,  relating  to  the  whole 
bf  Chriftlanity,  are  applicable  to  infpira- 
tion  in  particular.  As  we  are  in  no  fort 
judges  before-hand,  by  what  laws  or  rules, 
ill  what  degree,  or  by  what  means,  it  were 
to  have, been  expedled,  that  God  would  na- 
.turally  inftru6t  us  :  fo  upon  fuppoiition  of 
his  affording  us  light  and  inftru6lion  by 
^^velation,  additional  to  vv'hat  he  has  af- 
forded us  by  reafon  and  experience,  we  are 
in  no  fort  judges,  by  what  methods,  and 
in  what  proportion,  it  were  to  be  expe£led, 
that  this  fupernatural  light  and  inflru6lion 
Would  be  afforded  us.  We  know  not  be- 
fore-hand, what  degree  or  kind  of  natural 
information,  it  were  to  be  expe6led  God 
would  afford  men,  each  by  his  own  reafon 
and  experience  :  nor  how  far  he  would  en- 
able, and  effeciually  difpofe  them  to  com- 
municate it,  whatever  it  fhould  be,  to  each 
other  :  nor  whether  the  evidence  of  it  vvrould 
T  2  be 
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be,  certain,  highly  probable^  or  doubtful : 
nor  whether  it  would  be  given  with  equal 
clearnefs  and  convidlion  to  all.  Nor  could 
we  guefs,  upon  any  good  ground  I  mean, 
whether  natural  knowledge,  or  even  the 
faculty  itfelf,  by  which  we  are  capable  of 
attaining  it,  reafon  would  be  given  us  at 
once,  or  gradually.  In  like  manner,  we  are 
wholly  ignorant  what  degree  of  new  know- 
ledge, it  were  to  be  expeded,  God  would 
give  mankind  by  revelation,  upon  fuppo- 
fition  of  his  affording  one  :  or  how  far,  or 
in  what  way^  he  would  interpofe  miracu- 
loufiy,  to  qualify  them,  to  whom  he  (hould 
originally  make  the  revelation,  for  commu- 
nicating the  knowledge  given  by  it ;  and 
to  fecure  their  doing  it  to  the  age  in  which 
they  fhould  live  ;  and  to  fecure  its  being 
tranfmitted  to  poflerity.  We  are  equally  ig* 
norant,  whether  the  evidence  of  it  would  be, 
certain,  or  highly  probable,  or  doubtful*: 
or  whether  all  who  fhould  have  any  degree 
of  inftrudion  of  it,  and  any  degree  of 
evidence  of  its  truth,  would  have  the 
fame  ;  or  whether   the   fcheme  would   be 

^  See  Chap,  vu 
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revealed  at  once,  or  unfolded  gradually.—- 
Nay,  we  are  not  in  any  fort  able  to  judge, 
ivhether  it  were  to  have  been  expeOed,  that 
the  revelation  fliould  have  been  committed 
to  writing  ;  or  left  to  be  handed  down,  and 
eonfequently  corrupted  by  verbal  tradition, 
jind  at  length  funk  under  it,  if  mankind  fo 
pleafed,  and  during  fuch  time  as  they  are 
permitted,  in  the  degree  they  evidently  are, 
to  zO:  as  they  will. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  *'  that  a  revelation  in 
^'  fonie  of  the  above  mentioned  circum- 
"  ftances  ;  one,  for  inftance,  which  was 
^'  not  committed  to  writing,  and  thus  fecu- 
^'  red  againft  danger  of  corruption,  would 
*'  not  have  anfwered  its  purpofe."  I  afk, 
what  purpofe  ?  It  would  not  have  anfwered 
all  the  purpofes  which  it  has  now  anfwered 
and  in  the  fame  degree  :  but  it  would  have 
anfwered  others,  or  the  fame  in  different 
deo-rees.  And  which  of  thefe  were  the 
purpofes  of  God,  and  befl  fell  in  with  his 
general  government,  we  could  not  at  all 
have  determined  before-hand. 

Now    lince  it  has  been  fliewn,    that  we 

have  no  principles  of  reafon,    upon    which 

to  judge  beforehand,  how  it  were  to  be  ex- 

T  3  peaed 
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pe6led  revelation  fhould  have  been  left,  or 
what  was  moil:  fuitable  to  the  divine  plan  of 
government,  in  any  of  the  forementione<^ 
refpefts  ;  it  muft  be  quite  frivolous  to  ob- 
]edi  afterwards  as  to  any  of  them,  againft 
its  being  left  m  one  way,  rather  than 
another:  for  this  would  be  to  objecft  agalnfl 
things,  upon  account  of  their  being  differ- 
ent from  expedations,  which  have;  been 
fliewn  to  be  v/ithout  reafon.  And  thus  we 
fee,  that  the  only  queftion  concerning  the 
truth  of  Chriftianity,  is,  whether  it  be  a  real 
revelation,  not  whether  it  be  attended  with 
every  circumftance  which  we  Ihould  have 
looked  for:  and  concerning  the  authority  of 
fcripture,  whether  it  be  what  it  claims  to  be ; 
not  whether  it  be  a  book  of  fuch  fort,  and  fo 
promulged,  as  weak  men  are  apt  to  fancy, 
a  book  containing  a  divine  revelation  fhouldl 
And  therefore,  neither  obfcurity,  nor 
feeming  inaccuracy  of  flile,  not  various 
readings,  nor  early  difputes  about  the  au- 
thors of  particular  parts;  nor  any  other 
things  of  the  like  kind,  though  they  had 
been  much  more  confiderable  in  degree 
than  thev  are,  could  overthrov/  the  autho- 
rity.of  the  fcripture  :    unlefs  the  prophets, 

apof* 
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apoflles,  or  our  Lord,  had  promifed,  that  the 
book  containing  the  divine ,  revelation, 
Ihouid  be  fecure  from  thofe  things.  Nor 
indeed,  can  any  objedions  overthrow  fuch  a 
kind  of  revelation  as  the  Chriftinn  claims 
to  be;  fiiice  there  are  no  objeclions  againfl 
the  morality  of  it,  but  fuch  as  can  fhew, 
that  there  is  no  proof  of  miracles  wrought 
originally  in  attefration  of  it ;  no  appear- 
ance of  any  thing  miraculous  in  its  obtain- 
i]ig  in  the  world  ;  nor  any  of  prophecy, 
that  is,  of  events  foretold,  which  human 
fagacity  could  not  fore  fee.  If  it  can  be 
(hewn,  that  the  proof  aliedgedfor  all  thefe, 
is  abfolutely  none  at  all,  then  is  revela- 
tion  overturned.  But  were  it  allowed, 
that  the  proof  of  any  one  or  all  of  them, 
is  lower  than  is  allowed ;  yet,  whiifl:  any 
proof  of  them  remains,  revelation  will 
ftand  upon  much  the  fame  foot  as  it  does  at 
prefent,  as  to  all  purpofesof  life  and  prac- 
tice, and  ought  to  have  the  like  influences 
over  our  behaviour. 

From  the  foregoing  obfervation    too,    it 

will  follow,  and  thofe  who  will  thoroughly 

examine  into  revelation,  will  find   it  v/orth 

remarking  :  that  there  are  feveral  ways     of 

T  4  ar- 
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arguing,  which,  though  juil  with  regard  to 
other  writings,  are  not  applicable  to  fcrip- 
ture  :  at  leait  not  to  the  prophetic  parts  of 
it.  We  cannot  argue,  for  inilance,  that 
this  cannot  be  the  fenfe  or  intent  of  fuch  a 
paffage  of  fcripture ;  for  if  it  had,  it  would 
have  been  expreffed  more  plainly,  or  have 
been  reprefented  under  a  more  apt  figure  or 
hieroglyphic  :  yet  we  may  juftly  argue 
thus,  with    refpe6l    to    common  books. — 

And  the  reafon  of  this  difference  is  very 
evident ;  that  in  fcripture  we  are  not  com- 
petent judges,  as  we  are  in  common  books, 
how  plainly  it  v/ere  to  have  been  expe£led, 
w^hat  is  the  true  fenfe  should  have  been  ex- 
prefled,  or  under  how  apt  an  image  figured. 
— The  only  queftion  is,  what  appearance 
there  is,  that  this  is  the  fenfe  ;  and  fcarce 
at  all,  how  much  more  determinately,  and 
accurately  it  m^ight  have  been  expreffed  or 
figured. 

"  But  is  it  not  felf-evident,  that  inter- 
"  nal  im.probabilities  of  all  kinds,  weaken 
"  external  probable  proof?"  Doubtlefs. — 
But  to  what  pra6lical  purpofe  can  this  be 
alledged  here,  when  it  has  been  proved  be- 
fore, that  real  internal  improbabilities  which 

rife 
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rife  even  to  a  moral  certainty,  are  overcome 
by  the  moft  ordinary  teflimony  ;  and  when 
it  now  has  be^n  made  appear,  that  we 
fcarce  know  what  are  improbabilities,  as  to 
the  matter  we  are  here  confidering ;  as  it 
will  farther  appear  from  what  follows. 

For  though  from  the  obfervations  above 
fnade,  it  is  manifeft,  that  we  are  not  in  any 
fort  competent  judges,  what  fupernatural 
inftri^dlion  were  to  have  been  expe£ted ;  and 
though  it  is  felf-evident,  that  the  objeftions 
of  an  inconipetent  judgement  mufl  be  frivo- 
lous ;  yet  it  maybe  proper  to  go  one  ftep 
farther,  and  obferye  ;  that  if  men  will  be 
Vegardlefs  of  thefe  things,  and  pretend  to 
judge  of  the  fcripture  by  preconceived  ex- 
pectations ;  the  analogy  of  nature  fhews 
before-hand,  not  only  that  it  is  highly  cre- 
dible they  may,  but  alfo  probable,  that 
they  will  imagme  they  have  ftrong  objec- 
tions agalnfl:  it,  however  really  unexcepti- 
onable :  for  fo,  prior  to  experience,  they 
would  think  they  had,  againft  the  circum- 
{lances  and  degrees  and  the  whole  manner 
of  that  inftrudion,  which  is  afforded  by 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  Were  the 
inftructioil  which  God  affords  to  brute  crea- 
tures 
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tures  by  inflinfts  and  mere  propenlions,  and 
to  inankind  by  thefe  together  with  reafon, 
matter  of  probable  proof,  and  not  of  cer- 
tain oblervation  ;  it  would  be  reje£led  as 
incredible,  in  many  inflances  of  it,  only 
upon  account  of  the  means  by  which  this 
inflruftion  is  given,  the  feeming  difpropor- 
tion,  the  limitations,  neceffary  conditions, 
and  circumftances  of  it.  For  inftance  : 
would  it  not  have  been  thought  highly  im- 
probable, that  menfhould  have  been  fo  much 
more  capable  of  difcovering,  even  to  cer- 
tainty, the  general  laws  of  matter,  and 
the  magnitudes,  paths,  and  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  ;  than  the  occafions 
and  cures  of  diftempers,  and  many  other 
things,  in  which  human  life  feems  fo  much 
more  nearly  concerned,  than  in  aftronomy  ? 
— How  capricious  and  irregular  a  w^ay  of 
information,  would  it  be  faid,  is  that  of 
invention,  by  means  of  which,  nature  in- 
ftru£ts  us  in  matters  of  fclence,  and  in 
many  things,  upon  which  the  affairs  of 
the  world  greatly  depend ;  that  a  man  fliould 
by  this  faculty,  be  made  acquainted  with  a 
a  thing  in  an  inftant,  when  perhaps  he  is 
thinking  of  fomewhat  elfe,  ^which  he  has 

in 
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in  vain  been  fearching  after,  it  may  be,  for 
years.  So  likewife  the  imperfe<£lions  at- 
tending the  only  method,  by  which  nature 
enables  and  direds  us  to  communicate  our 
thoughts  to  each  other,  are  innumerable. — 
Language  is,  in  its  very  nature,  inadequate, 
ambiguous,  liable  to  infinite  abufe,  even 
from  negligence  ;  and  liable  to  it  from  der- 
fign,  that  every  man  can  deceive  and  be* 
tray  by  it. 

And,  to  mention  but  one  inftance  more, 
that  brutes,  without  reafon,  Ihould  acSl,  iii 
many  refpefts,  with  a  fagacity  and  fore- 
light  vaftly  greater  than  what  men  have  in 
thofe  refpefts,  would  be  thought  impoffible. 
Yet  it  is  certain,  they  do  a£t  with  fuch  fu- 
perlor  forefight ;  whether  it  be  their  own 
indeed,  is  another  queftion.  From  thefe 
things  it  is  highly  credible  beforehand, 
that  upon  fuppoiition  God  (hould  afford 
men  fome  additional  inflrudion  by  revela- 
tion, it  'would  be  with  circumflances,  in 
manners,  degrees  and  refpe£ls,  which  we 
iliouid  be  apt  to  fancy  we  had  great  objec- 
tions againfl  the  credibility  of.  Nor  are 
the   objeftions  againfl   the   Scripture,    nor 

againfl^  Chriftianity  in    general  at  all  more 
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qr^  greater,    than    the    analogy  of     nature 

would    beforehand— not   peihaps    give 

ground  to  expe£t ;  for  this  analogy  may 
not  be  fufficient,  in  fome  cafes,  to  ground 
an  expeftation  upon  ;  but  no  more  nor 
greater,  than  analogy  would  fhew  it,  be- 
forehand, to  be  fuppofeable  and  credible 
that  there  might  feem  to  lie  again fl  reve- 
lation, 

By  applying  thefe  general  obfervations  to 
a  particular  objection,  it  will  be  more  dif- 
tin£lly  feen,  how  they  are  applicable  to 
others,  of  the  like  kind  ;  and  indeed  tg 
almofl:  all  objedions  againfl  Chriftianity, 
as  diflinguifhed  from  objeftions  againft  its 
evidence.  It  appears  from  fcripture,  that, 
as  it  was  not  ufual  in  thp  apoftoljc  age,  for 
perlpns,  upon  their  cpnveriion  to  Chrifti- 
anity,  to  be  endued  with  miraculous  gifts  ; 
fo,  fome  of  thofe  perfons  exercifed  thefe 
gifts  in  a  ftrangcly  irregular  and  diforder- 
ly  manner.  And  this  is  made  an  objec- 
tion againft  their  being  really  miraculous. — 
Now  the  foregoing  obfervations  quite  re- 
move this  obje^lion,  how  conliderable  fo- 
ever  it  may  appear  at  firft  fight.  For, 
confider  a  perfon  endued   with     many   of 
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thefe  gifts  ;  for  inftance,  that  of  tongues : 
it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  he  had  the  fame 
power  over  this  miraculous  gift,  as  he 
would  have  had  over  it,  had  it  been  the 
effc£l  of  habit,  of  ftudy,  and  ufe,  as  it 
ordinarily  is^;  or  the  flime  power  over  it, 
as  he  had  over  any  other  natural  endow- 
ment. Confequently,  he  would  ufe  it  in 
the  fame  manner  he  did  any  other  ;  either 
regularly,  and  upon  proper  occafions  only, 
or  irregularly  and  upon  improper  ones  ; 
according  to  his  fenfe  of  decency,  and  his 
chara6ler  of  prudence.  Where  then  is  the 
obje6lion  ?  Why,  if  this  miraculous  power 
was  indeed  given  to  the  world,  to  propa- 
gate Ohriflianity,  and  attefl  the  truth  of  it, 
we  might,  it  feems,  have  expe6ted,  that 
other  fort  of  perfons  fhould.  have  been 
chofen  to  be  invefted  with  it;  or  that  thefe 
fhould,  at  the  fame  time,  have  been  en- 
dued with  prudence  ;  or  that  they  Ihould 
have  been  continually  retrained  and  direct- 
ed in  the  exercife  of  it  :  i.  e.  that  God 
Ihould  have  miraculoufly  intei-pofed,  if  at 
•all,  in  a  different  manner  or  higher  degree. 
— But  from  the  obfervations  made  above, 
it  is  undeniably  evident,  that    Vv^e  are  not 

judges 
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judges,  in  what  degrees  and  manners,  it 
were  to  have  been  expe6led,  he  iliould 
iniraculouily  interpofe  ;  upon  fuppofition 
of  his  doing  it  in  fonie  degree  and  man- 
ner. Nor  m  the  natural  courfe  of  Pro- 
vidence, are  fuperior  gifts  of  memory,  elo- 
quence, knowledge,  and  other  talents  of 
great  influence,  conferred  only  an  perfons 
bf  prudence  and  decency,  or  fuch  as  are 
difpofed  to  make  the  properefl  ufe  of 
them.  Nor  is  the  infl:ru<5lion  and  admo- 
nition naturally  afforded  us  for  the  con- 
du(5t  of  life,  particularly  in  our  education, 
commonly  given  in  a  manner  the  rnofl  fuited 
to  recommend  it ;  but  often  with  circum- 
flances  apt  to  prejudice  us  againft  fuch 
inftru£lion. 

One  might  go  on  to  add,  that  there  is 
a.  great  refemblance  between  the  light  of 
nature  and  of  revelation,  in  feveral  other  rc- 
^  fpeds.  Pra6lical  Chriilianity,  or  that  faith 
and  behaviour  which  renders  a  man  a 
chriftian,  is  a  plain  and  obvious  thing,  like 
the  common  rules  of  condud,  with  re- 
ipe£l:  to  our  ordinary  -  temporal  affairs. ^-^ 
The  more  diflindt  and  particular  know- 
ledge of  thole  things,  the  fludy  of  which 

the 
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the  apoflle   calls,    "  going  on  unto  perfec- 
'*  tion  *,"    and   of  the  prophetic  parts  of 
revelation,  like  many  parts  of  natural  and' 
even  civil  knowledge,  may  require  ye ry  exact 
thought,  and  careful  confideration.  The  hin- 
derances  too,  of  natural  and  of  fupernatural 
light   and    knowledge,    have  been    of    the 
fame   kind.       And    as,    it   is   owned,    the 
whole  fcheme  of  fcripture  is  not  yet  under- 
ftood,    {0    if  it   ever   comes  to  be   under- 
ftood,  before  the  reflitution  of  all  things -f, 
and  without  miraculous  interpoiitions  ;    it 
muft  be  in  the  fame  way  as  natural  know- 
ledge  is  come  at ;  by  the  continuance  and 
progrefs  of  learning  and  of  liberty  ;  and  by 
particular    perforis      attending     to,     com- 
paring and   purfuing  intimations   fcattered 
up  and  down  it,  which  are  overlooked  and 
difregarded  by  the  generality  of  the  world. 
—For    this   is   the  way,  in   which  all  im- 
provements   are     made  ;      by     thoughtful 
mens    tracing     on    obfcure     hints;    as    it 
were,   dropped   us  by  nature  accidentally, 
or  which  feem   to  come  into  our  minds  by 
chance  :  nor  is  itat  all  incredible,  that  a  bool^^. 
which  has   been  fo  long    in   the  poffeflion 

*  Heb.  vi.   I.  f  Adls  iii.  21. 
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of  mahkind  fhould  contain  many  truths  as 
yet  undifcovered.  For,  all  the  fame  pheno- 
mena, and  the  fame  faculties  of  invefti- 
Ration,  from  which  fiich  great  difcove- 
ries  in  natural  knowledge  have  been  made 
in  the  prefent  and  laft  age,  were  equally 
in  the  pofleffion  of  mankind,  feveral  thou- 
farid  years  before.  And  poffibly  it  might 
be  intended,  that  events,  as  they  come  to 
pafs,  fhould  open  and  afcertairl  the  mean- 
ing of  feveral  parts  of  fcripture. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  this  analogy 
fails  in  a  material  refped  ;  for  that  natural 
knowledge  is  of  little  or  no  confequence.  But 
I  have  been  fpeaking  of  the  general  in- 
flrudlion,  which  nature  does  or  does  not 
afford  lis.  And  befides,  fome  parts  of 
natural  knowledge,  in  the  more  common 
reftrained  fenfe  of  the  W()rds,  are  of  the 
greateft  confequence  to  the  eafe  and  con* 
venience  of  life.  But  fuppofe  the  analogy 
did,  as  it  does  not,  fail  in  this  refpdl, 
yet  it  might  be  abundantly  fupplied,  from 
the  whole  conftitution  and  courfe  of  nature  ; 
which  fhews,  that  God  does  not  difpenfe 
his  gifts,  according  to  our  notions  of  the 
advantage  and  confequence  they  would  be 
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.©f  to  US.  ,  And  this  in  general,  with  his 
method  of  difpenling  knowledge  in  parti^ 
cular,  would  together  make  out  an  ana- 
logy full    to    the  point  before  us. 

But  it  may  be  objected  ftill  farther  and 
more  generally  ;  "  The  icripture  repre- 
*'  fents  the  world  as  in  a  ftate  of  ruin, 
^''  and  chriftianity  as  an  expedient  to  re- 
"  cover  it,  to  help  in  thefe  refpects 
*'  where  nature  fails  ;  in  particular,  to 
*'  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  natural  light. 
**  — Is  it  credible  then,  that  lb  many 
"  ages  {hould  have  been  let  pafsj  before 
*'  a  matter  of  fuch  fort,  of  fo  great  and 
*'  fo  general  importance,  was  made  known 
*'  to  mankind  ;  and  then  that  it  Ihould 
*'  be  made  known  to  fo  fmall  a  paft  of 
*'  them  ?  Is  it  conceiveable,  that  this  fup- 
"  ply  fliould  be  fo  very  deficient,  ihould 
**  have  the  like  obfcurity  and  doubtfulnefs, 
*'  be  liable  to  the  like  perverfions-;  in  (hortj 
*'  lie  open  to  all  the  like  objedlions  as  the 
'*  light  of  nature  itfelf  ?  *"  Without  de- 
termininp  how  far  this  in  fa£l  is  fo,  I  an- 
fwer  ;  it  is  by  no  means  incredible  that 
it  might  be  fo,  if  the   light  of  nature  and 

*  Chap.  vL 
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of  revelation  be  from  the  fame  hand.  Meii 
are  naturally  liable  to  difeafes  ;  for  which 
God,  in  his  good  providence  has  provided 
natural  remedresf-  But  remedies  exifling 
in  nature,  have  been  unknown  to  mankind 
for  many  ages  ;  are  known  but  to  few 
now  ;  probably  many  valuable  ones  are' 
not  known  yet.  Great  has  been  and  is- 
the  obfcurity  and  difficulty,  in  the  nature 
and  application  O'f  them,  Circumftances  feem? 
often  to  make  them  Very  improper,  where 
they  are  abfolutely  neceflary.  It  is  after 
long  labowr  and  fl-udy,  and  many  unfuc-^ 
cefsful  endeavours,  that  they  are  brought 
to  be  as  ufeful,  as  they  are  ;  after  high 
contempt  and  abfolute  rejedi^n  of  the 
mofl  ufeful  we  have  ;.  and  after  difputes 
and  doubts,  which  have  feemed  to  be  end- 
lefs.  The  beft  remedies  too,  when  unfkil- 
fuUy,  much  more  if  difhoneftly  applied^ 
may  produce  new  difeafes  ;  and  with  the 
righteft  application,  the  fuccefs  of  them- 
is  often  doubtful.  In  many  cafes,  they 
are  not  at  all  eftecfbual  :  where  they  are,, 
it    is  often  vei-y  flowly:  and*  the   applicaj- 

t  See  Chap,,  v. 
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tion  of  them,  and  the  neceffary  regimen 
accompanying  it,  is,  not  uncomnioniy,  fo 
difagreeable,  that  fome  will  not  fubmit 
to  txhem ;  and  fatis fy  themfeives  with 
the  excu.fe,,  that  if  they  would,  it  is  not 
certain,  whether  it  would  be  fuccefsful. — 
And  many  perfons,  who  labour  under  dif- 
eafes  for  which  there  are  knowm  natural  re- 
medies, are  not  fo  happy  as  to  be  always, 
if  ever,  in  the  way  of  them.  In  a  word, 
the  remedies  which  nature  has  provided 
for  dlfeafes,  are  neither  certain,  perfect 
nor  univerfal.  And  indeed,  the  fame  prin- 
ciples of  arguing,  which  would  lead  us 
to  conclude,  that  they  mufl:  be  fo,  would 
lead  us  likewife  to  conclude,  that  there 
could  be  no  occafion  for  them  ;  i.  e.  that 
there  could  be  no  difeafes  at  all.  And 
therefore,  our  experience  that  there  are 
difeafes,  fhews,  that  it  is  credible  before- 
hand, upon  fuppoiition  nature  has  provided 
remedies  for  them,  that  thefe  remedies  may 
be,  as  by  experience  we  find  tliey  are,  not 
certain,  nor  perfect,  nor  univerfal  ;  becaufe 
4t  fhews,  that  the  principles  upon  which 
we  fhould  expect  the  contrary,  are  fallaci^ 
jpus. 

U  2  And 
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And  now,  what  is  the  juft  confequence 
from  all  thefe  things  ?  Not  that  reafon  is 
DO  judge  of  what  is  offered  to  us  as^ 
being  of  divine  revelation.  For  this  would 
be  to  infer,  that  we  are  unable  to  judge 
of  an  J  thing,  becaufe  we  are  unable  to 
judge  of  all  things.  Reafon  can,  and  it 
ought  to  judge,  not  only  of  the  meaning, 
but  alfo  of  the  morality,  and  the  evi- 
dence, of  revelation.  Fir  ft,  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  reafon  to  judge  of  the  morality 
of  the  fcripture,  i.  e.  not  whether  it 
contains  things  different  from  what  we 
fliould  have  expelled  from  a  wife,  juft 
and  good' being;  for  objexflions  from  hence 
have  been  now  obviated;  but  whether  it 
contains  things  plainly  contradifliory  to 
•wifdorn,  juftice  or  goodnefs  ;  to  what  the 
light  of  nature  teaches  us  of  God.  And 
I  know  nothing  of  this  fort  obje6led 
againft  fcripture,  excepting  fuch  objec- 
tions as  ar,e  formed  upon  fuppolitions,  which 
would  equally  conclude  that  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  nature  is  contradidtory  to  wifdom, 
juftice,  or  goodnefs  ;  which  moft  certainly 
it  is  not.  Indeed  there  are  fome  particular 
precepts    in  fcripture,  given    to  partic\ilat 
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perfons,   requiring    adions,     which   would, 
be  immoral  and   vicious,  were    it    not  for 
fuch   precepts.     But  it  is   eafy  to  fee  that 
all  thefe   are   of  fuch    a  kind,  as   that  the 
precept  changes   the  whole    nature   of  the 
cafe,  and  of  the  adlion  ;     and    both    con- 
ftitutes,   and  fhew.s,  that  not  to   be  unjuft 
or  immoral,    which,  prior  to    the  precept, 
inufi:  have   appeared   and  really  have  been 
fo  ;    which    may    well   be,    lince    none    of 
thefe  precepts   are   contrary  to  immutable 
morality.     If  it  were  commanded,  to  culti- 
vate the  principles,   and  -ixQ.  from  the  fpirit 
of  treachery,    ingratitude,    cruelty  ;      the 
f.oiximand  would  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
cafe  or  of  the  adlion,  in  any  of  thefe  inftances. 
—But    it    is    quite    otherwife    in  precepts, 
which  require   only  the    doing   an   external 
adlion  ;   for  inflance^,  taking  away  the  life  or 
property  of  2-ny<     For  men   have  no  right 
to  either  life  or  property,  but  what  arifes 
folely  from  the  grant  of  God  :  when  thi? 
grant  is    revoked,  they  ceafe   to   have  any 
right  at  all,  in  either  ;   and  when  this  revo- 
cation is  made  known,  as  furely  it  is  poili- 
.t)ie  it  may  be,  it  mmft  ceafe  to  be  unjuft  to 
•deprive  them  of  either.  And.  though  a  courfe 
U3  of 
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of  external  acls,  which  witho-ut  command, 
would  be  imiTioral,  miifl  make  an  Im^moral' 
habit,  yet  a   few  detached  commands  have 
no  fuch  natural  tendency.    1  thought  proper 
to  fay  thus  much  of  the  few  fcripture  pre- 
cepts, which  require,  not  vicious  anions,  but 
a([lions  which  would  have  been  vicious  had 
it  not  been  for  fuch  precepts  ;  becaufe  they 
are  fometimes   weakly    urged  as  immoral, 
and  great    weight  is   laid    upon   objeflions 
drawn  from  them.     But  to  me  there  leems 
no  difficulty   at  all  in   thefe  precepts,  but 
what  arifes  from  their  being  offences  :  i.  e.* 
from  their  being  liable  to   be  perverted,  as 
indeed  they  are,  by  wicked  defigning  men, 
to  ferve  the  mofl:  horrid  purpofes  ;  and  per- 
haps, to  miflead  the  weak  and-enthufiaftic. 
— And  objections    from  this  head,  are  not 
objections    againft   revelation  ;    but  againft 
the  whole    notion   of  religion,  as   a   trial ; 
and  again fl  the  general  conftitution  of  na- 
ture.    Secondly,   Reafoo  is  able  to   judge, 
and  mufl:,  of  the  evidence    of    revelatioh*, 
and  of  the  objections  urged  againft  that^evi-* 
dence  ;   which  fliali  be  the  fubjeCt  of  a  fol- 
lov/ing  chapter*'. 

"*  Chap,   vii. 
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But  the  confequence  of  the  foregoing  ob- 
fervations  is,  that  the  queftion,  upon  which 
the  truth  of  Chrijftianity  depends,  is  fcarce 
at  all,  what  obje(flions  there  are  againft  its 
fcheme,  lince  there  are  none  againfl  the 
morality  of  it;  but  what  objections  there 
are  againft  its  evidence :  or,  what  proof 
there  remains  of  it  after  due  allowances 
made  for  the  objections  againft  that  proof ; 
becaufe  it  has  been  iliewn  that  the  objec- 
tions againft  Chriftianity,  as  diftinguiftied 
from  objections  againft  its  evidence,  are 
frivolous.  For  furely  very  little  weight,  if 
any  at  all,  is  to  be  laid  upon  a  way  of 
.arguing  and  obje6ting,  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  general  conftitution  of  nature, 
experience  fhews  not  to  be  conclulive  :  and 
fuch,  I  think,  is  the  whole  way  of  objec- 
ting treated  of  throughout  this  chapter. — 
It  is  refolvable  into  principles,  and  goes 
upon  fuppoiitions,  which  miflead  us  to 
think,  that  the  Author  of  Nature  would 
'*not  act,  as  we  experience  he  does  ;  or  would 
act,  in  fuch  and  fuch  cafes,  as  we  experi- 
ence he  does  not  in  like  cafes.  But  the 
unreafpnablenefs  of  this  way  of  objecting, 
will  appear  yet  more  evidently  from  hence, 

U  4  that 
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that  the  chief  things  thus  obje^led'  again{|^ 
are  j minified,  as  fhall  be  farther  lliown*,  hy 
diftiniSt,  particular,  and  full  analogies,  in 
the  conftitutioh  and  courfe  of  nature. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  as 
frivolous  as  objeftions,  of  the  foregoing 
Ibrt  again  ft  revelation  are,  yet,  when  a  fup- 
pofed  revelation  is  rnbre  confiftent  with  it- 
felf,  and  has  a  more  general  and"  uniform 
tendency  to  proniote  virtue,  _ than,  all  ch"- 
cuiTiftances  confidered,  coula  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  enthuiiafin  and  political  views  ; 
this  is  a  prefuiTiptive  proof  of  its  not  pro- 
ceeding from  them,  and  fo  of  its  truth  ; 
becaufe  we  are  "comoetent  judges,  w'hat 
might  have  been  expected  froin  enthufiaim 
and  political  views. 

*'  Ch.  \v.  latter  parr,  and  v.  vi. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

OF  CHRISTIANITY,  CONSIDERED  AS  A., 
SCHEME  OR  CONSTITUTION,  IMPER- 
FECTLY COMPREHENDED.    , 

TT  hath  been  now  fhewn  *,  that  the  an- 
alogy of  nature  renders  it  highly  cre- 
dible beforehand,,  that  fuppofing  a  reve- 
lation to  be  made,  it  muft  contain  many 
things  very  different  from  what  we  fhould 
have  expedled,  and  fuch  as  appear  open 
to  great  objections  ;  and  that  this  obfer- 
vation,  in  good  meafure,  takes  off  the  force 
of  thofe  objedtions,  or  rather  precludes 
them.  But  it  may  be  alledged,  that  this 
is  a  very  partial  anfwer  to  fuch  objeCli- 
ons,  or  a  very  unfatisfa6lory  way  of  ob- 
viating them  :  becaufe  it  doth  not  fhew 
at  all,  that  the  things  objected  againil:  can 
be  wife,  juft,  and  good,  much  lefs,  that 
it  is  credible  they  are  fo.  It  will  there- 
fore be  proper  to  fhew  this  diftindly,  by 
applying  to  thefe  objections,  againft  the 
wifdom,  jufiiice,  and    goodnefs  of    chrifti,* 

*  In  the  foregoing  chaptero 

ani- 
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.anity  -j-,  the  anfwer  above  given  to  the  like 
obje<£tions  againfl  the  conftitution  of  na? 
ture  ;  before  we  cpnfider  the  partictilar  an- 
alogies in  the  latter,  to  the  particular 
things  cbje'cled  againfl:  in  the  former.  Nov/ 
that  which  affords  a  fufficient  anfwer  to 
the  objections  againfi  the  wifdom,  juftice 
and  goodnefs  of  the  conftitution  of  nature 
is  its  being  a  conftitution,  a  {y{teni  or 
fcheme,  imperfeftly  comprehended  ;  a 
fcheme,  in  which  n^eans  are  made  ufe  to 
accompli(h  ends;  and  which  js  carried 
on  by  general  laws.  For  from  thefe  things 
it  has  been  proved^  not  only  to  be  pof- 
iible,  but  alfo  to  be  credible,  that  thofe 
things  which  are  objected  againfh,  may  be 
confiflent  with  wifdom,  juftice,  and  good- 
nefs ;  nay,  may  be  indances  of  them,  and 
even  that  the  conflitution  and  government 
of  nature  may  be  perfect  in  the  highefl 
poffible  degree.  If  chriftianity  then  be  a 
fcheme,  and  of  the  like  kind ;  it  is  eyi- 
dent,  the, like  obje6lions  againfl:  it,  muil; 
admit, of  the  like  anfwer.     And, 

*  Part  1.  chap.  yii.  to  which  this  ail  along  refers. 
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I.  Chriftlanity    is    a  fcheme,    quite    be- 
5^ond  our  comprehenfion.     The  moral   go- 
vernment of  God  is   exercifed,    bj    gradu- 
ally   conduding   things  fo  in  the  courfe  of 
his  providence,  that  every   one,    at  length 
and  upon   the  whole,  fhall  receive  accord- 
ing   to  his   deferts,  and  neither  fraud   nor 
violence,   but  truth  and  right,  fhall  finally 
prevail.    Chriftlanity  is  a  particular  fcheme 
under  this   general  plan  of  providence,  and 
a    part  of  it,  conducive   to    its  completion 
with   regard  to  mankind,    conlifling    itfelf 
alfo    of   various    parts,    and   a  myfterious 
oeconomy,  which  has  been  carrying  on  from 
the    time   the    world   came    into    its    pre- 
fent  wretched   ftate,    and  is    flill  carrying 
on  for   its  recovery,    by    a    divine   perfon, 
the  Meffiah  ;    who  is    to    gather    together 
in  one,  the  children  of  God,  that  are  fcat- 
tered  abroad  *,  and  eflablifh  an  everlafting 
kingdom,  wherein  dwelleth  righteoufnefs-f. . 
And  in  order  to  it;  after  various  manifef- 
tations  of  things,  relating  to  this  great  and 
general   fcheme  of  providence,    through   a 
fucceffion   of    many  ages  :  (for  the  fpirit 

*  John  xi.  52,  t  2  Pet.  iii.  13. 

of 
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of  Chrlfl  which  was  in  the  prophets, 
teiliiied  beforehand  his  fufterings,  and  the 
glory  that  fiiould  follow:  unto  v/hoin  it 
was  revealed,  that  not  unto  thcmfelves, 
but  unto,  us  they  did  minifl:er  the  things 
which  are  now  reported  unto  us  by  theui 
that  have  preached  the  gofpel ;  which 
things  the  angels  defire  to  look. into  *  ;) — • 
after  various  difpenfations,  looking  forward 
and  preparatory,  to  this  final  falvation  ; 
in  the  fuhiefs  ot  time,  when  infinite  v.'ifdom 
thought  fit.  He,  being  in  the  form  of 
God — made  himfelf  of  no  reputation,  and 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  fervaut  and 
was  made  in  the  likenefs  of  men  :  and 
being  found  in  fafhion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himfelf,  and  became  obedient  to 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  crofs,  where- 
fore God  alfo  hath  highly  ^exalted  him, 
and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name  ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jefus 
every  knee  fhould  bow,  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  in  the  earth  and  things 
under  the  earth,  and  that  _ every  tonp^ue 
Hiould   confefs,  that  Jefus  Chrifl  is  Loxd 

*   iPet.  I.   II,  12. 

to 
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to  the  glory  of  God  the  father  f.  Part& 
likewife  of  this  cEConomy,  are  the  mira- 
culous mifiTon  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and 
his  ordinary  afiii1:ances  given  to  good  men 
the  invifible  government,  wliich  Chrift  at 
prefent  exercifes  oyer  his  church  ;  that 
which  he  himfelf  refers  to  in  thefe  words  | 
in  my  father's  houfe  are  many  manfions 
— I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  and 
his  future  return  to  iudfre  the  world  in 
righteoufnefs,  and  completely  re-efl:abli{h 
the  kingdom  of  God.  For  the  father 
judgeth  no  man  :  but  hath  committed  all 
ludgement  unto  the  fon  :  that  all  men  fhould 
honour  the  fon,  even  as  they  honour  the 
father  §.  All  power  is  given  unto  him, in 
heaven  and  in  earth  |i.  And  he  muft  reign 
till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his 
feet.  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he 
fhall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  father  ;  when  he  fhall  have 
put  down  all  rule,  and  all  authority  and 
power.  '  And  when  all  things  fhall  be  fab- 
dued  unto  him,  then   fhall.  the    fon    ?ilfo 

t  Phil.  ii.  X  J-ohn  xiv.  ii.. 

§  John  V,  22,  9. _].         !|  Matth.  xxviii.  iS- 

4  hi|Il- 
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himfelf  be  fubje(5l  unto  him  that  put  all  things 
under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all'-^.  Now 
little   farelj,  need    be    faid    to    fliew,  that 
this    fyflem   or    fcheme    of  things,    is  but 
imperfe~6llj   comprehended     by    us.       The 
fcripture  exprefsly   aiTerts  it  to  be  fo.  iind 
indeed   one    cannot    read    a  paffage  relating 
to    this  great  myftery    of  godlinefs  f,    but 
what   immediately   runs  up  into  fomething 
which    fhews  our  ignorance  in  it ;  as  every 
thing  in    nature    fliews   us    our    ignorance 
in  the  conftitution    of  nature.     And  who- 
ever will   ferioufly  confider  that  part  of  the 
chriftian  fcheme,  which  is  revealed  in  fcrip- 
ture,  will  find   fo  much  iTiore  unrevealed, 
as  will    convince    him,    that,    to    all    the 
purpofes     of    judging    and    objeding,    we 
know   as    little  of  it,  as    of  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  nature.     Our    ignorance,  therefore 
is   as    much  an   anfwer  to    our    objedlions 
againfl  tlie  perfection  of  one,  as  againfl:  the 
perfection  of  the  other. 

IL  It  is  obvious  too,  that  in  the  chrif- 
tian  difpenfation,  as  much  as  in  the  na- 
tural   fcheme  of  things,  means  are    made 

*  I  Cor.  XV.         t   I  Tim.  iii.  i6 

ufe 
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life  of  to  accomplifh  ends.  And  the  ob- 
fervation  of  this  furniflies  us  with  the  fanie 
aiifwer,  to  objedions  againft  the  perfedioii 
of  chriftianity,  as  to  objeftions  of  the  like 
kind,  ap;ainft  the  conilitution  of  nature. 
It  ihews  the  credibiJitj,  tl:^at  tlie  things 
objetled,  how  foolifh  *  foever  they  appear 
to  men,  may  be  the  very  befi  means  of  ac- 
compliOiing  the  very  bell  ends.  And  their 
appearing  foolifhnefs  is  no  preiumption 
againft  this,  in  a  fchenie  fo  greatly  bc-yond 
our  comprehenlion  -f-. 

III.  The  credibility,  that  the  chriftian 
dilpenfation  may  have  been,  all  along, 
carried  on  by  general  laws,  no  lefs  than 
the  courfe  of  nature,  may  require  to  be 
more  diflin£lly  made  out.  Coniider  then 
upon  what  ground  it  is  we  fay,  that  the 
whole  comm.on  courfe  of  nature  is  car- 
ried on  according  to  general  fore-ordain- 
ed laws.  We  know  indeed  feveral  of 
the  general  laws  of  matter  :  and  a  great 
part  of  the  natural  behaviour  af  living  a- 
gents,  is    reducible  to    general  laws.      But 

*  I  Cor.  t. 
t  This  paragraph  is  refsrred  to  above  in.  Part  I.  ch.  i. 

we 
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ive  kno\v  in   a    manner  nothing,  by  wh^t 
laws,    ftorms   and    tempefts,    earthquakes^' 
famine,  peftilehce,  become  the  inftruments 
bf  deftruftion  to  mankind.     And  the  laws 
by  which   perfons   born  into  the  world  at 
fuch  a  time  and  place,  ^re  bf  fuch  capaci- 
ties, geniufes,  tempers  ;  the  lawsbywhicli 
thoughts   come    into   the   mind,  in  a  mul- 
titude of  cafes  ;  and  by  which  innumerable 
things   happen,    of  the    greateft    influence 
upon   the    affairs   and  flate  of  the  world  ; 
thefe  laws    are  fo  wholly  unknown  to  iis, 
that  we  call  the  events  which  come  to  pafs 
by  them,  accidental:  though  all  reafon^bl^ 
men  know  certainly,  that  there  cannot,  in 
reality,    be    any    fuch    thing    as    chance ; 
and   conclude,  that  the  things  which  have 
this  appearance  are   the  refult   of  general 
laws,  and  may    be  reduced  into   them.     It 
is    then  but   an  exceeding  little  way,    and 
in   but    a    fev/   refpe6:s,  that  we  can  trace 
up  the  natural  courfe  of  things  before  us^ 
to    general  laws.       And  it    is    only    from 
analogy,  that  we  conclude  the  whole  of  it 
to  be  capable  of  being  reduced  into  them: 
only   from  our -feeing,  that  part  is  fo     It 
is  from   our    finding,    that  the   courfe   of 

na- 
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nature,  In  fome  refpedls  and  fo  far,  goes 
on  by  general  laws,  that  we  conclude  this 
of  the  reft.  And  if  that  be  a  juft  ground 
for  fuch  a  conclufion,  it  is  a  jufl  ground 
alfo,  if  not  to  conclude,  yet  to  apprehend 
to  render  it  fuppoleable  and  credibi:,  which 
is  fuificient  for  anfwering  obje£lions,  that 
God's  miraculous  interpoiitions  may  have 
been,  all  along  in  like  manner,  by  gene- 
ral laws  of  wifdom.  Thus,  that  miracul- 
ous powers  fhould  be  exerted,  at  fuch 
times,  upon  fuch  occafions,  in  fuch  de- 
grees and  manners,  and  with  regard  to  fuch 
perfons,  rather  than  others  ;  that  the  af- 
fairs of  the  v/orld  being  permitted  to  go 
on  in  their  natural  courfe  fo  far,  fhould 
juft  at  fuch  a  point,  have  a  new  diredi- 
on  given  them  by  miraculous  interpoii- 
tions ;  that  thefe  interpoiitions  fliould  be 
exadly  in  fuch  degrees  and  refpe£ls  only;  all 
this  may  have  been  by  general  laws.  Thefe 
laws  are  unknown  indeed  to  us  ;  but  no 
more  unknown,  than  the  laws  from  whence 
it  is,  that  fome  die  as  foon  as  they  are 
born,  and  others  live  to  extreme  old  age, 
that  one  man  is  fo  fuperior  to  another  in 
vmderftanding ;  with  innumerable  more 
X  things 
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things,  which,,  as  we  before  obferved^ 
we  cannot  reduce  to  any  laws  or  rules  at 
all,  though  it  is  taken  for  granted,  they 
are  as  much  reducible  to  general  ones  as 
gravitation.  Now,  if  the  revealed  difpen- 
fations  of  providence,  and  miraculous  in- 
terpoiitions,  be  by  general  laws,  as  well 
as  God's  ordinary  government  in  the  courfe 
of  nature,  made  known  by  reafon  and 
experience,  there  is  no  more  reafon  to 
expedl,  that  every  exigence,  as  it  arifes, 
Ihould  be  provided  for  by  thefe  general 
laws  of  miraculous  interpofitions,  than 
that  every  exigence  in  nature  ihould  by 
the  general  laws  of  nature.  Yet  there 
might  be  wife  and  good  reafons,  that  mi- 
raculous interpofitions  ihould  be  by  gene- 
ral laws  i  and  that  thefe  laws  ihould  not 
be  broken  in  upon  or  deviated  from,  by 
other  miracles. 

Upon  the -whole  then  ;  the  appearance 
of  deficiencies  and  irregularities  in  nature, 
is  owing  to  its  being  a  fcheme,  but  in  part- 
made  known,  and  of  fuch  a  certain  parti- 
cular kind  in  other  refpeds.  Now  we  fee 
no  more  reafon  why  the  frame  and 
courfe  of  nature  ihould   be  fuch  a  fcheme 

than 
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than  why  chriftianity  fhould.  And  that 
the  former  is  fuch  a  fcheme,  renders  it 
credible,  that  the  latter,  upon  fuppoiition 
of  its  truth,  may  be  fo  too.  And  as  it  is 
manifefl,  that  chriftianity  is  a  fcheme  re- 
vealed but  in  part,  and  a  fcheme  in 
which  means  are  made  ufe  of  to  accom- 
plifh  ends,  like  to  that  of  nature  ;  fo  the 
credibility,  that  it  may  have  been  all 
along  carried  on  by  general  laws,  no  lefs 
than  the  courfe  of  nature,  has  been  dif- 
tinOly  proved.  And  from  all  this  it  is 
beforehand  credible  that  there  might,  I 
think  probable  that  there  would,  be  the 
like  appearance  of  deficiencies  and  irregu- 
larities in  chriftianity,  as  in  nature,  i.  e.  that 
chriftianity  would  be  liable  to  the  like  ob- 
jections, as  the  frame  of  nature.  And 
thefe  objections  are  anfwered  by  thefe 
obfervations  concerning  chriftianity  ;  as 
the  like  objections  againft  the  frame  of  na- 
ture, are  anfwered  by  the  like  obfervations 
concerning  the  frame  of  nature. 


X  2.  THE 
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THE  objections  againft  chriftiaiiity,  con- 
fidered  as  a  matter  of  facl,  havinp',  in 
general  been  obviated  in  the  preceding 
chapter  ;  and  the  fame,  conftdered  as  made 
againfl:  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  it, 
havirpg  been  obviated  in  this  :  the  next 
thing,  according  to  the  method  propofed, 
is  to  fliew,  that  the  principal  objections 
in  particular,  againll:  chriftianity,  may  be 
anfvvered,  by  particular  and  full  analogies  : 
in  nature.  And  as  one  of  them  is  againft  , 
the  whole  fcheme  of  it  together,  as  juft  ' 
now  defcribed,  I  chufe  to  conlider  it  here, 
rather  than  in  a  diftin^l  chapter  by  itfelf. 
The  thing  objefted  againft  this  fcheme  of 
the  gofpel,  is,  "  that  it  feems  to  fuppofe 
*'  God  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  a 
"  long  feries  of  intricate  means,  in  order 
'*  to  accomplifh  his  ends,  the  recovery 
"  and  falvation  of  the  world;  in  like  fort 
''  as  men,  for  want  of  underfranding  or 
"  povv^er,  not  being  able  to  come  at  their 
*'  ends  dire£lly,  are  forced  to  go  round 
**  about  ways,  and  make  ufe  of  many 
"  perplext  contrivances  to  arrive  at  them.'* 
Now  every  thing  which  w"e  fee,  fhews 
the  folly  of  this,  confidered  as  an  objecti- 
on 
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on  again  ft  the  truth  of  chriftianity.  For 
according  to  our  manner  of  conception, 
God  makes  ufe  of  variety  of  means,  what 
we  often  think  tedious  ones,  in  the  natu- 
ral courfe  or  providence,  for  the  accom- 
piifliment  of  all  his  ends.  Indeed  it  is 
certain,  there  is  fomewhat  in  this  matter 
quite  beyond  our  comprehenfion  :  but  the 
myftery  is  as  great  in  nature,  as  in  chrif- 
tianity.  We  know  what  we  ourfelves  aim 
at,  as  final  ends :  and  what  courfes  we 
take,  merely  as  means  conducive  to  thofe 
ends.  But  we  are  greatly  ignorant,  how 
far  things  are  confidered  by  the  author  of 
nature,  under  the  fingle  notion  of  means 
and  ends  ;  fo  as  that  it  may  be  fliid,  this 
is  merely  an  end,  and  that  merely  means,  in 
his  regard.  And  whether  there  be  not 
fome  peculiar  abfurdity  in  our  very  m^an- 
ner  of  conception,  concerning  this  matter 
fomewhat  contradictory  arifi ng  from  our 
extremely  imperfect  views  of  things,  it  is 
jmpoflible  to  fay„  However  thus  much  is 
rnanifeft,  that  the  whole  natural  world  and 
government  of  it  is  a  fcheme  or  fyftem; 
not  a  fixt,  but  a  progreffive  one  ;  a 
fchenie  in  which  the  operation  of  various 
X  3  means 
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means  take  up  a  great  length  of  time, 
before  the  ends  they  tend  to  can  be  at-, 
tained.  The  change  of  feafons,  the  rip- 
enmg  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  very 
hiftory  of  a  flower,  is  an  inftance  of  this  ; 
and  fo  is  human  life.  Thus  vegetable  bo- 
dies, and  thofe  of  animals,  though  poffibly 
formed  at  once,  yet  grow  up  by  degrees 
to  a  mature  ftate.  And  thus  rational  a^ 
gents,  who  animate  thefe  latter  bodies, 
'are  naturally  directed  to  form  each  his 
own  manners  and  chara6ler,  by  the  gra- 
dual gaining  of  knowledge  and  experience 
and  by  a  long  courfe  of  a6lion.  Our. 
exigence  is  not  only  fucceifive,  as  it  mufl 
be  of  neceffity  ;  but  one  ftate  of  our  life 
and  being,  is  appointed  by  God,  to  be  a 
preparation  for  another;  and  that,  to  be 
the  means  of  attaining  to  another  fucceed- 
ing  one  :  infancy  to  childhood,  childhood 
to  youth,  youth  to  mature  age.  Men 
are  impatient,  and  for  precipitating  things  ; 
but  the  author  of  nature  appears  deliberate 
throughout  his  operations;  accomplilhing 
his  natural  ends,  by  flow  fucceffive  fteps. 
And  there  is  a  plan  of  things  beforehand 
laid  out,  which,  from  the  nature  of  it  re- 
quires 
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quires  various  fyftems  of  means,  as  well 
as  length  of  time,  in  order  to  the  car- 
.rying  on  its  feveral  parts  into  execution. 
Thus  in  the  daily  courfe  of  natural  pro- 
vidence, God  operates  in  the  very  fame 
manner,  as  in  the  difpenfation  of  chrif- 
tianity  :  making  one  thing  fubfervient  to 
another  ;  this,  to  fomewhat  farther ;  and 
fo  on,  through  a  progreffive  feries  of  means 
which  extend  both  backward  and  forward 
beyond  our  utmoft  view.  Of  this  man- 
ner of  operation,  every  thing  we  fee  in 
the  courfe  of  nature,  is  as  much  an  inftance, 
gs  any  part  of  the  chriftian  difpenfation. 
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CHAP.     V. 


OF  THE  PARTICULAR  SYSTEM  OF  CHRISTI^ 
ANITY  ;  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A  ME-. 
DIATOR,  AND  THE  REDEMPTION  dF  THE 
WORLD  BY  HIM.  ' 

''  I  "HERE  is  not,  I  think,  any  thing  relat- 
-®-  ing  to  chriflianity,  which  has  been  more 
objecled  againft,  than  the  mediation  of 
Chrift,  in  fome  or  other  of  its  parts.  Yet 
Upon  thorough  confideration  there  feems 
nothing  lefsjuftly  liable  to  it.       For 

I.  The  whole  analogy  of  nature  removes" 
all  imagined  prefumption  againft  the  ge-- 
neral  notion  of  a  mediator  between  God 
and  man*.  For  we  find,  all  living  creatures 
are  brought  into  the  world,  and  their  life 
and  infancy  is  preferved,  by  the  infiru-^ 
mentality  of  others  :  and  every  fatisfac- 
tion   of  it,  fome  way   or  other,  is  beftow- 

*  Tim.  ii   5, 
c  ed 
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ed  by  the  like  means.  So  that  the  vlfible 
government,  which  God  exercifed  over  the 
world,  is  by  the  inftrumentality  and  medi- 
ation L»f  others.  And  how  far  his  invi- 
lible  government  be  or  be  not  fo,  it  is 
^mpoffible  to  determine  at  ail  by  reafon. 
And  the  fuppoiition,  that  part  of  it  is  fo, 
appears,  to  fay  the  leail:,  altogether  as  cre- 
dible, as  the  contrary.  There  is  then  no 
fort  of  objedlion,  from  the  light  of  na- 
ture, againfl:"  the  general  notion  of  a  me- 
diator between  God  and  man,  coniiciered 
lis  a  doctrine  of  chridianity,  or  as  an  ap^ 
pointment  in  this  difpenfation  :  fince  we 
find  by  experience,  that  God  does  not  ap- 
point mediators,  to  be  the  inftruments  of 
good  and  evil  to  us  :  the  inftruments  of 
his  juftice  and  his  mercy.  And  the  object 
tion  here  referred  to  is  urged,  not  agaijtift  mer 
diation  in  that  high,  emiuent  and  peculiar 
fenfe,  in  which  Chrifh  is  our  mediator  ; 
but  abfolutely  againO:  the  whole  notion  it:=- 
felf  of  a  mediator  at  all. 

II.  As  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  tlie  world 
is  under  the  proper  moral  government  of 
God,  or  in  a  ftate  of  religion,  before  we 
pan  enter  into  conlideration  of  the  reyeal- 

ed 
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ed  dodrine  concerning  the  redemption  of 
it    by  Chrift  ;  fo   that  fuppofition  is    here 
to  be  diflinctly  taken  notice  of.     Now  the 
divine    moral    government   which    religion 
teaches  us,  implies,  that    the  coniequence 
of  vice  fhall  be   mifery,    in    fome    future 
ftate,  by  the   righteous  judgement  of  God. 
That    fuch    confequent    punifhment    fhall 
take  effecl   by  his  appointment    is    necel- 
farily  implied.     But  as  it  is  not  in  any  fort 
to  be  fuppofed,  that  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  all  the  ends  or  reafons,    for.  \yhich 
it   is    fit  future  punifhment  Ihould    b)e   in-r 
fii(5i:ed,  or  why  God  has   appointed,    fuch 
and  fuch  confequent  mifery    fhould  follow 
vice;  and  as  we  are  altogether. in  the  dark 
how  or   in  what  manner   it    fhall   follow, 
by    what    immediate     occafions,     or    by 
the  inftrumentality  of  what  means  ;   there 
is  no    abfurdity  in   fuppofing,  it    may   fol- 
low in  a  way  analogous  to  that,  in,  which 
many    miferies  may   follow  fuch   v^nd  fuch 
courles  of  adion  at   prefent,  poverty,  fick- 
nefs,    infamy,    \intimely   death  by  difeafes, 
death  from  the  hands  of. civil  juftice.   There 
is  no  abfurdity  in    fuppofing   future   pun- 
ifhments  may  follow  wickednefs  of  courfe, 

as 
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as  we  fpeak,  or  in  the  way  of  natural 
confequence  from  God's  original  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  world  :  from  the  nature  he  has 
given  us,  and  from  the  condition  in  which 
he  places  us :  or  in  like  manner,  as  a 
perfon  rafhly  trifling  upon  a  precipice,  in 
the  way  of  natural  confequence,  falls 
down,  in  the  way  of  natural  confequence 
breaks  his  limb,  fuppofe ;  in  the  way  of 
natural  confequence  to  this  without  help, 
perifhes. 

Some  good  men  may  perhaps  be  of- 
fended, with  hearing  it  fpoken  of  as  a 
fuppofeable  thing,  that  the  future  pun- 
iihments  of  wickednefs  may  be  in  the  way 
of  natural  confequence  ;  as  if  this  were 
taking  the  execution  of  juftice  out  of  the 
hand  of  God,  and  giving  it  to  nature. 
But  they  {liDuld  remember,  that  when 
things  come  to  pafs  according  to  the  courfe 
of  nature  tjiis  does  not  hinder  them  from 
being  his  doing,  who  is  the  God  of  na- 
ture :  and  that  the  feripture  afcribes  thofe 
puniihments  to  divine  juflice,  which  are 
known  to  be  natural,  and  which  muft  be 
called  fo,  when  diftinguiflied  from  fuch 
as  are  miraculous.     But  after  all,  this  fup- 

pofi- 
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poiitior,  or  rather  this  way  of  fpeaking, 
is  here  made  ufe  of  only  by  way  of  illuf- 
tration  of  the  lubject  before  us.  For  lince 
it  mufl:  be  admitted,  that  the  future  pu- 
nifliment  of  wickedneis  is  not  a  matter 
of  arbitrary  appointment,  but  of  reafon, 
equity  and  ]uftice  ;  it  comes,  for  aught  I 
fee,  to  the  lame  thing,  wdiether  it  is  fup^ 
pofed  to  be  infli£led  in  a  way  analogous 
to  that  in  which  the  temporal  punifliments 
of  vice  and  folly  are  infli6led,  or  in  any 
other  way.  And  though  there  were  a  dif- 
ference, it  is  allowable,  in  the  prefent  cafe 
to  make  this  fuppofition,  plainly  not  an 
incredible  one ;  that  future  punifhment 
may  follow  wickednefs  in  the  way  of  na- 
tural confequence,  or  according  to  fome 
general  laws  of  government  already  ei^a-^ 
blifhed  in  the  univerfe. 

III.  Upon  this  fuppofition,  or  even  with* 
out  it,  we  may  obferve  fomewhat,  much 
to  the  prefent  purpofe,  in  the  conjftitution 
of  nature  and  appointments  of  providence  : 
the  proviiion  w^hich  is  made,  that  all  the  bad 
natural  confequences  of  mens  adions  fliould 
not  always  a6lually  follow  ;  or  that  fuch 
bad  confequences,  as,  according  to  the  fet- 
tled 
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tied  courfe  of  things,  would  inevitably 
have  followed,  if  jiot  prevented,  fhould 
in  certain  degrees,  be  prevented.  We  are 
apt  prefumptuoufly  to  imagine,  that  the 
world  might  have  b:en  fo  conflituted,  as 
that  there  would  not  have  been  any  fuch 
thing  a3  mifery  or  evil.  On  the  contrary, 
we  find  the  author  of  nature  permits  it :  but 
then  he  has  provided  reliefs,  and  in  many 
cafes,  perfect  remedies  for  it,  after  fome 
pains  and  difficulties  :  reliefs  and  remedies 
even  for  that  evil,  which  is  tlie  fruit  of 
our  own  mifconduct ;  and  which,  in  the 
courfe  of  nature,  would  have  continued, 
and  ended  in  our  deflruclion,  but  for  fuch 
remedies.  And  this  is  an  in  {lance,  both 
of  feverity  and  indulgence,  in  the  contou- 
tion  of  nature.  Thus  ail  the  bad  confe- 
quences,  now  mentioned,  of  a  man's  trifl- 
ing upon  a  precipice,  might  be  prevented. 
And  though  all  wtre  not,  yet  ibme  of 
them  might,  by  proper  interpolition,  if  not 
reje<3:ed  ;  by  another's  coming  to  the  rafh 
man's  relief,  with  his  own  laying  hold 
on  that  relief,  in  fuch  fort  as  the  cale 
required.  Perfons  may  do  a  great  deal 
themfelves   towards   preventing     the     bad 

GOll- 
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confequences  of  their  follies  ;  and  more 
may  be  done  by  themfelves,  together  with 
the  affiflance  of  other  their  fellow-crea-* 
tures  ;  which  affiftance  nature  requires  and 
prompts  us  to.  This  is  the  general  con- 
ftitution  of  the  world.  Now  fuppofe  it 
had  been  fo  conftituted,  that  after  fuch 
a£tions  were  done,  as  were  forefeen  natu- 
rally to  draw  after  them  mifery  to  the  do- 
er, it  fhould  have  been  no  more  in  hu- 
man power  to  have  prevented  that  natu- 
rally confequent  mifery,  in  any  inftance, 
that  it  is,  in  all ;  no  one  can  fay  whether 
fuch  a  more  fevere  conflitution  of  things 
might  not  have  been  really  good.  But, 
that  on  the  contrary,  provifion  is  made  by 
nature,  that  we  may  and  do^  to  fo  great 
a  degree,  prevent  the  bad  natural  effects 
of  our  follies  ;  this  may  be  called  mercy 
or  compaflion  in  the  original  conflitution 
of  the  world  ;  compaffion,  as  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  goodnefs  in  general.  And,  the 
whole  known  conftitution  and  courfe  of 
things  affording  us  inftances  of  fuch  com- 
paffion, it  would  be  according  to  the  an- 
alogy of  nature,  to  hope,  that,  however 
ruinous   the  natural  confequences  of  vice 

might 
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might  be,  from  the  general  laws  of  God's 
government  over  the  iiniverfe  ;  yet  proviii- 
on  might  be  made,  poffiblj  might  have 
been  originally  made,  for  preventing  thofe  ru- 
inous confequences  from  inevitably  follow- 
ing at  leaft  from  following  univerfally,  and  in 
all  cafes. 

Many,  I   am    fenfible,    will   wonder    at 
finding  this   madea  queflion,  or  fpoken   of 
as   in   any  degree  doubtful.     Th@  generali- 
ty of  mankind  are  fo  far  from  having  that 
aweful  fenfe    of  things,    which    the   pre- 
fent  ftate  of  vice  and     mifery    and  -  dark- 
nefs   feems  to   make   but    reafonable,    that 
they  havefcarce  any  apprehenfion  or  thought 
at    all    about  this    matter,   r;ny   way ;    an^ 
fome   ferious  perfons  may  have  fpoken  un- 
•  advifedly  concerning  it.    But  let  us  obferve, 
what  we    experience  to  be,  and  what  from 
the    very   conftitution    of  nature,     cannot 
but  be,  the    confequences  of  irregular  and 
diforderly  behaviour  ;    even  of  fuch    ralh- 
nefs,  willfulnefs,  neglects,  as  we  fcarce  call 
vicious.     Now  it   is  natural  to  apprehend, 
that  the  bad   confequences   of  irregularity 
will  be  greater,  in   proportion  as   the  irre- 
gularity is   fo.     And    there  is  no  compari- 

fon 
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foil  between  thefe  irregtilarities,  and  the 
greatef  inftances  of  vice,  or  a  diilblute 
profligate  difregafd  to  all  religion  ;  if  there 
be  any  thing  at  all  in  religion.  Far  con- 
iider  what  it  is  for  Gteatures,  moral  a- 
gents  prefumptuoudy  to  introduce  that 
confufion  and  mifery  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,  which  mankind  hav-e  in  fatl  in- 
troduced ;  to  blafpeme  the  fovereip-n  Lord 
of  all  ;  to  contemn  his  authority  ;•  to  be 
injurious,  to  the  degree  they  are,  to  their 
fellow- creatures  the  creatures  of  God.  Add 
that  the  eiTedls  of  vice  in  the  prefent 
world,  are  often  extreme  mifery,  irretriv- 
able  ruin,  and  even  death.  And  upon 
putting  all  this  together,  it  will  appear^ 
that  as  no  one  can  fay  in  what  degree  fatal, 
the  unprevented  confequences  of  vice  may 
be,  according  to  the  general  rule  of  di- 
vine government  ;  fo  it  is  by  no  means 
intuitively  certain,  how  far  thefe  confe- 
quences  could  poflibly,  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  be  prevented,  confidently  with 
the  eternal  rule  of  right,  or  with  what 
is,  in  faQ:,  the  moral  conflitution  of  na- 
ture. However  there  would  be  large  ground 
to  hope,  that  the  univerfal  government 
was  not  {o  feverely  flri£l,  but  that  there 

was 
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was   toom  for  pardon,   or  for  having  thole 
penal  confequences  prevented.     Yet, 

IV.  There  feems  no  probability,  that 
any  thing  we  could  do,  would  alone  and 
of  itfelf  prevent  them  :  prevent  their  fol- 
lowing, or  being  inflicted.  But  one  would 
think,  at  leaft,  it  were  impoffible,  that  the 
contrary  fhould  be  thought  certain.  For 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 
the  cafe.  We  are  not  informed  of  all  the 
reafons,  which  render  it  fit,  that  future 
punifhments  fhould  beinfllfted;  and  there- 
fore cannot  know,  whether  any  thing  we 
could  do,  would  make  fuch  an  alteration  as 
to  render  it  fit,  that  they  ihould  be  remitted. 
We  do  not  know,  what  the  whole  natur- 
al or  appointed  confequences  of  vice  are, 
nor  in  what  way  they  would  follow,  if 
not  prevented  :  and  therefore,  can  in  no  fort 
'fay,  whether  w^e  could  do  any  thing, 
which  would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  them. 
Our  ignorance  being  thus  manifell:,  let  us 
recoiled  the  analogy  of  nature  or  provi- 
dence. For,  though  this  may  be  but  a 
flight  ground  to~  raife  a  pofitlve  opinion 
upon,  in  this  matter ;  yet  it  is  fufficient 
to  anfwer  a  mere  arbitrary  alTertion,  with- 
Y  out 
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out  any  kind  of  evidence,  urged  by  way 
of  objedion  againft  a  doctrine,  the  proof 
of  which  is  not  reafon,  but  revelation. — 
Confider  then  :  people  ruin  their  fortunes 
by  extravagance  ;  they  bring  difeafes  upon 
themfelves  by  excefs  ;  they  incur  the  pe- 
nalties of  civil  laws,  and  furely  civil  go- 
vernment is  natural  :  will  forrow  for  thefe 
follies  paft,  and  behaving  well  for  the  fu* 
ture  alone  and  of  itfelf,  prevent  the  natu* 
ral  confequences  of  them  ?  .  On  the  con- 
trary, mens  natural  abilities  of  helping 
themfelves,  are  often  impaired  :  or  if  not, 
yet  they  are  forced  to  be  beholden  to  the 
.ailiftance  of  others,'  up-onf^feyeral  t^ccounts, 
and  in  different  ways  :  afiiftance  which 
they  would  have  had  no  occafion  for  had  it 
not  been  for  this  mifeonducl,  but  which, 
in  the  difad van tageous- condition  they  have 
reduced  themfelves  to,  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  their  recovery,  and  retrieving  their 
affairs.  Now  fincc  this  is  our  cafe,  confi* 
dering  ourfelves  merely  as  inhabitants  of 
this  w^orld,  and  as  having  a  temporal  in- 
terefl  here,  under  the  natural  government 
of  God,  which  however,  has  a  great  deal 
moral  in  it  :     why  is  it  not  fuppofeable, 

that 
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that  this  may  be  our  cafe  alfo,  in  our  more 
important  capacity,  as  under  his  perfect 
moral  government,  and  having  a  more  ge- 
neral and  future  intereft  depending  ?  If  we 
have  mifbehaved  in  this  higher  capacity, 
and  rendered  ourfelves  obnoxious  to-  the 
future  punifhment,  v^hich  God  has  annex- 
ed to  vice:  it  is  plainly  credible,  that  be- 
having well  for  the  time   to  come,     may 

be not  ufelefs,  God  forbid — 

but  wholly  infufficient  alone  and  of  it- 
felf,  to  prevent  that  punifhment ;  or  to  put 
us  in  the  condition,  which  we  fhould  have 
been  in,  had  we  preferved  our  innocence. 

And  though  we  ought  to  reafon  with  all 
reverence,  whenever  we  reafon  concerning 
the  divine  condu6l,  yet  it  may  be  added, 
that  it  is  clearly  contrary  to  all  our  notions 
of  government,  as  well  as  to  what  is,  in 
fa(5l,  the  general  conflitution  of  nature, 
to  fuppofe  that  doing  well  for  the  future, 
Ihould,  in  all  cafes,  prevent  all  the  judi- 
cial bad  confequences  of  having  done  evil, 
or  all  the  punifhment  annexed  to  difobedi- 
cnce.  And  we  have  manifeflly  nothing 
from  whence  to  determine,  in  what  degree, 
and  in  what  cafes,  reformation  would  pre- 

Y  2  vent 
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■Vent  this  puniflimcnt,  even  fuppofing  that 
it  would  m  fome.  And  though  the  effica- 
cy of  repentance  itfelf  alone,  to  prevent;^ 
what  mankhid  had  rendered  themfelves  ob- 
noxious to,  and  recover  what  they  had  for- 
feited, is  now  infifted  upon,  in  oppofition 
to  Chrifiianity  ;  yet,  by  the  general  pre- 
valence of  propitiatory  facrifices  over  the 
heathen  world,  this  notion,  of  repentance 
alone  being  fufficient  alone  to  expiate  guilt, 
-appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  general  {tnfe 
of  mankind. 

Upon  the  whole  then ;  had  the  laws, 
the  general  laws  of  God*s  government, 
been  permitted  to  operate,  without  any  in- 
terpofition  in  our  behalf,  the  future  pu- 
iiiihment,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, or  have  any  reafon  to  think,  muft 
inevitably  have  followed,  notwithftanding^ 
any  thing  we  could  have  done  to  prevent  it. 
Now, 

V.  In  this  darknefs,  or  this  light  of  na- 
ture, call  it  which  you  pleafe,  revelation 
comes  in ;  confirms  every  doubting  fear, 
-which  could  enter  into  the  heart  of  man, 
concerning  the  future  unprevented  confe- 
^quences   of     wickednefs ;      fuppofes    the 

world 
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world  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  ruin ;  (a  fuppofi- 
tion  which  feems  the  very  ground  of  the 
Chriftian  difpenfation,  and  which,  if  not 
proveable  by  reafon,  yet  is  in  no  wife  con- 
trary to  it ;)  teaches  us  too,  that  the  rules 
of  Divine  government  are  fuch,  as  not  to 
admit  of  pardon  immediately  and  dire£i:ly 
upon  repentance,  or  by  the  fole  efficacy  of. 
it;  but  then  teaches  at  the  fame  time, 
what  nature  might  juftly  have  hoped,  that 
the  moral  government  of  the  univerfe  was 
not  fo  rigid,  but  that  there  was  room  for 
an  interpofition,  to  avert  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  vice ;  which  therefore,  by  this 
means,  does  admit  of  pardon.  Revelation 
teaches  us,  that  the  unknown  laws  -ef 
Xjod's  more  general  government,  no  lels 
than  the  particular  laws,  by  which  we  expe- 
rience he  governs  us  at  prefetit,  are  compaf- 
iionate,  as  well  as  good  in  the  more  gene- 
ral notion  of  goodnefs :  and  that  he  h^th 
mercifully  prqyided^  that  there  fhould  be 
^n  interpofition  to  prevent  the  deftru^lion  of 
.human  kind  ;  whatever  that  deftru6feion  un- 
prevented  would  have  been.  God  fo  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son^ 
;hat  v/hofqever  believeth,  not,  to  be  fure, 
Y   ^  ill 
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in  a  fpeculative,  but  in  a  pradtical  fenfe, 
that  whofoever  believeth  in  him,  Ihoiild  not 
perifh-f:  gave  his- fon  in  the  fame  way  of 
goodnefs  to  the  world,  as  he  affords  parti- 
cular perfons  the  friendly  affiflance  of  their 
fellow-creatures  ;  when,  without  it,  their 
temporal  ruin  would  be  the  certain  confe- 
quence  of  their  follies  :  in  the  fame  way  of 
goodnefs,  I  fay  ;  though  in  a  tranfcendent 
and  infinitely  higher  degree.  And  the  Son 
of  God  loved  us,  and  gave  himfelf  for  us, 
with  a  love,  which  he  himfelf  compares 
to  that  of  human  friendship  :  though,  in 
-this  cafe,  all  comparifons  muft  fall  infinite- 
ly (hort  of  the  thing  intended  to  be  illu- 
ilrated  by  them.  He  interpofed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  was  neceflary  and  efi^edual  to 
prevent  that  execution  of  juftice  upon  fin- 
ners,  which  God  had  appointed  fhould 
otherwife  have  been  executed  upon  them  ; 
or  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  that 
puniihment  from  actually  following, 
which,  according  to  the  general  laws  of 
divine  government,  mufl  have  followed  the 

t  John  iii.  i6. 

iins 
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fins  of  the  world,  had  it  not  been  for  fuch 
iaterpofition*. 

If  any  thmg  here  faid,    fhould  appear, 
upon  firfl  thought,  inconfiftent  with  divine 

*  It  cannot,  I  fuppofe,  be  imagined,  even  by  the 
njoll  curfory  reader,  tiiat  it  is,  in  any  fort,  affirmed 
or  applied  in  any  thing  faid  in  this  chapter,  that  none 
can  have  the  benefit  of  the  general  redemption,  but  fach 
as  have  the  advantage  of  being  made  acquainted  with  it 
in  the  prefent  life.  But,  it  may  be  needful  to  mention, 
that  feveral  q^eftions,  Vi^hich  have  been  brought  into 
the  fubjeft  before  us,  and  determined,  are  not  in 
the  leail  entered  into  here  :  queflions  which  have  been 
],  fear,  rallily  determined,  and  perhaps  Vv'ith  equal 
rafhnefs  contrary  ways.  For  inftance,  whether  God 
could  fave  the  world  by  other  means  than  the  death 
of  Chriil,  x:onfif!:ently  with  the  general  laws  of  his 
government.  And  had  not  Chrift  come  into  the 
world,  what  would  have  been  the  futur?  condition  of 
-the  better  fort  of  men  ;  thofe  juft  perfons  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  for  whom,  Manaffes  in  his  prayer afi^rts, 
repentance  was  not  appointed.  The  meaning  of  the 
fyik  of  thefe  queflions  is  greatly  ambiguous.  And, 
neither  of  them  can  properly  be  ani\vercd,  without 
going  upon  that  infinitely  abfurd  fuppofition,  that  we 
know  the  whole  of  the  cafe.  And  perhaps,  the  very- 
inquiry,  What  would  have'  followed  if  God  had  not 
done  as  he  has,  may  have  in  it  fome  very  great  impro- 
priety: and  ought  not  to  be  carried  on  any  farther, 
th,an  is  neceffary  to  help  our  partial  and  inadequate, 
eoineeptions  of  things. 

Y  4  good. 
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gocdnefs,  a  fecond,  I  am   perfuaded,    wlii 
intirely  remove  that  appearance.     For  >ycre 
we  to  fuppofe,  the  conftitution  of  things  to 
be  fuch,  as  that  the  whole  creation  muft 
have  perlfhed,  had  it  not  been   for  fome- 
what,  which  God  had  appointed  Ihould  be, 
ill   order  to  prevent  that  ruin  :    even  thi^ 
fuppofition  would  not  be  inponfiftent,    in 
any  degree,  with  thp   moft   abfqlutely  per- 
fect goodnefs.     But  ftill  it  may  be  thought^ 
that  this    whole  manner   of   treating  the 
fubjedt  before  us,  fuppofes  mankind  to  be 
naturally  in   a   very    ftrange  flate.      And 
truly  fo  it  is.     But  it  is  not  Chriftianity, 
which  has  put  us   into  this  ftate.     Who- 
ever will  confidpr.  the   manifold   rniferies, 
and  the  extreme  wickednefs  q£  the  world  : 
that  the  befl  have  great  wrongnefles  within 
themfelves,  which  they  complain  of,  and 
endeavour  to  amend ;  but   that  the  gene- 
rality   grow  jnore   profligate    and   corrupt 
with  age :  that-  heathen  moralifls  thought 
the  prefent  ftate  to  be  a  fiate  of  punifhment : 
and,  what  might  be  added,  that  the  earth 
our  habitation  has  the  appearance  of  being 
a  ruin:    whoever,  I  fay,  will  confider  all 
thefe,  and  fome  other  obvious  things,  will 

think 
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think  he  h^s  little  reafon  to  obje8:  againfl 
the  fcripture  account,  that  mankind  is  iu 
a  ftate  of  degradation  ;  againft   this  being 
the  fad  ;  how  difficult  fqever  he  may  think 
it  to  account  for,  or  even  to  form  a  diftind 
conception    of  the   occafions    and   circum- 
ftances   of  it.     But  that  the  crime  of  our 
lirft  parents  was  the  occafion  of  our  being 
placed  in  a  more  difadvantageous  condition, 
is  a  thing  throughput  and  particularly  an- 
alogous to  what  we  fee,  in  the  daily  courfe 
of  natural  providence;  as   the  recovery   of 
the  world  by  the   interpofition  of  Chrift, 
has  teen  ihewn  to  be  fo  jn  general. 

VI.  The  particular  manner  in  which 
Chrift  interpofed  in  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  or  his  office  as  Mediator,  in  the 
Jargefl  fenfe,  between  Qod  and  man,  is 
thus  reprefeinted  to  us  in  the  fcripture, — 
He  is  the  light  of  the  world  * ;  the  reyealer 
of  the  will  of  God  in  the  moft  eminent 
fenfe.  He  is  a  propitiatory  facrifice-f- ;  the 
Lamb   of  God  |  :    and,    as  he   voluntarily 

*  John  i.  andviii.  12.       f  Rom.  iii.  25.  and  v.  11. 
Cor.  V.  7.    Eph.  V.  2.     I  Johuii.  2.     M^tth.  xxvi.  28. 

X  John  i.  25,  36.  and  tliroiighoiit  the  book  of  Re- 
velation. 

offered 
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offered  himfelf,  he  is  ftiled  our  High  Priefl*, 
— And,  which  feems  of  peculiar  weight, 
he  is  defcribed  beforehand  in  the  Old  Tef- 
tament,  under  the  fame  characters  of  a 
priefl,  and  an  expiatory  vidim  t« 

And  whereas  it  is  objected,  that  all  this 
is  merely  by  way  of  allufion  to  the  facri- 
fices  of  the  Mofaic  law,  the  apoftle  on  the 
contrary  affirms,  that  the  "  law  was  a 
*'  fhadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and 
*'  not  the  very  image  of  the  things  j,"  and 
that  "  the  priefts  that  offer  gifts  accord- 
*'  ing  to  the  law— -ferve  unto  the  example 
*'  and  fhadow  of  heavenly  things,  as  Mofes 
*'  was  admoniflied  of  God,  when  he  was 
•^'  about  to  make  the  tabernacle.  For  fee, 
*'  faith  he,  that  thou  make  all  things  ac- 
*'  cording  to  the  pattern  fhewed  to  thee 
*'  in  the  mount  §."  The  Levitical  prieft- 
hood  w^as  a  fhadow  of  the  priefthood  of 
Chrifl ;  in  like  manner  as  the  tabernacle 
made  by  Mofes,  was  according  to  that 
fhevved  him  in  the  mount.     The  priefthood 

*  Throughout  the  eplftle  to  the  Hebrews. 
f  If^.  Hii.  Dan.  ix.  24.  Pfahiicx.4.    X  Heb,  x.  i,. 
§  Heb.  viii.  4,  5. 

of 
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of  Chrifl,  and  the  tabernacle  in  the  mount, 
were  the  originals  ;  of  the  former  of  which, 
the  Levitical  priefthood  was  a  type  ;  and 
of  the  latter,  the  tabernacle  made  by  Mofes 
was  a  copy.  The  do6lrine  of  this  epiftle 
then  plainly  is,  that  the  legal  facrifices  were 
alJuiions  to  the  great  and  final  atonement, 
to  be  made  by  the  blood  of  Chrift  ;  and 
not  that  this  was  an  alluiion  to  thofe.  Nor 
can  any  thing  be  more  exprefs  and  deter- 
minate, than  the  following  paffage.  *'  It 
*'  is  not  poffible  that  the  blood  of  bnlls 
"  and  goats  fhould  take  av/ay  lin.  Where- 
"  fore  when  he  cometh  into  the  world, 
"  he  faith,  facrifice  and  offering,"  i.  e.  of 
bulls  and  of  goats,  "  thou  wouldfl:  not, 
*''  but  a  body  haft  thou  prepared  me.—: — Lo, 

"  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God. By 

"  which  will  we  are  fandlified,  through 
*'  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrifl: 
*'  once  for  air^'\'' 

And  to  add  one  paffage  more  of  the  like 
kind  :  Chriff  was  once  offered  to  bear  the 
lins  of  many  :  and  unto  them  that  look  for 
him  fhail  he  appear  the  fecond  time,  with- 

*  Heb.  X.  4.  5.  ^.  9.  jq. 

out 
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4)ut  fin :  i.  e.  without  bearing  fin,  as  he 
did  at  his  firfl  coming,  by  being  an  ofFer-: 
ing  for  it,  •vyithout  having  our  iniquities 
again  laid  upon    hini,    without    being  any 

more  a  lin-ofFering yiito  them  that  look 

for  him  fhall  he  appear  the  fecood  time, 
without  fin,  unto  falvation  ^^  Nor  do  the 
infpired  writers  at  all  confine  themfelves  to 
this  manner  of  fpeaking  concerning  the  fa- 
tisfa£lion  of  Chrifl;  but  declare  an  effi- 
cacy in  what  he  did  and  fufFered  for  us, 
additional  to  and  beyond  mere  inflru£lion, 
example  and  government,  in  great  variety 
of  expreffion.  That  Jefus  (hpuld  die  fo| 
that  nation  the  Jews  :  and  not  for  that  na- 
tion only,  but  that  alfo,  plainly  by  the 
efficacy  of  his  death,  he  Hipuld  gather 
^together  in  one,  the  chiyren  of  God  that 
were  fcattered  abroad^ :  that  he  fufFered  for 
fins,  the  juft  fqr  the  unjufl*^:  that  he  gave 
his  life,  himfelf,  a  ranfom^:  that  we  are 
fought,  bought  with  a  price  ^ :    that  he  rer- 

fjeb.  ix.  2. 

*  John  xi.  51.  52,    ^  I  Pet.  iii.  18.     •  Mat.  xx.  28. 

Mark.  X.  45.  iTim.  ji.  6.     '2. Pet.  ii.  i.    Rev.  xiv.  4. 

I  Cor.  vi.  20. 

deemed 
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deemed  US  with  his  blood;  redeemed  us 
from  the  curfe  of  the  law,  being  made  a 
curfe  for  us^:  that  he  is  our  Advocate,  in- 
terceflbr,  and  propitiation  ^ :  that  he  was 
made  perfeft,  or  confummate,  through  fuf- 
ferings  ;  and  being  thus  made  perfect,  he 
became  the  author  of  falvation  ' :  that  God 
was  in  Chrifl  reconciling  the  world  to 
himfelf ;  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  by  the 
crofs  ;  not  imputing  their  trefpaffes  unto 
them  ^  :  and  laflly,  that  through  death  he 
deftroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death  ^: 
Chrift  then  having  thus  humbled  himfelf, 
and  became  obedient  to  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  crofs :  God  alfo  hath  highly 
exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which 
is  above  every  name  :  hath  given  all  things 
into  his  hands:  hath  committed  all  judge- 
ment unto  him  ;  that  all  men  iliould  ho- 
nour  the    Son,^  even  as  they  honour  the 

t  1  Pet.  i.  19.    Rev.  v.  9.     Gal.  iii.  13. 
'  Heb.  vii.  25.  John  il.  1.2.     '  Heb  ii.  10.  and  v.  9. 
^  2  Cor  V.  19.  Rom.  V.  10.  Epli  ii.  17. 

'  Heb.  ii.  14.       See  alfo  a  remarkable  paflage  in  the 
book  of  Job,  xxxiii.  24. 

3  Fa^ 
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Father "".  For,  woithy  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  flain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches, 
and  wiidom,  and  ftrength,  and  honour, 
and  glory  and  blejling.  And  every  crea- 
ture which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth 
heard  I,  fayiiig,  bleffing,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  power  be  unto  him  that  litteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for 
ever  and  ever". 

Thefe  paffages  of  fcriprure  feem  to  com- 
prehend and  exprefs  the  chief  parts  of 
Chrift's  office,  as  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  fo  far,  I  mean,  as  the  nature  of 
this  his  office  is  revealed  ;  and  it  is  ufually 
treated  of  by  divines  under  three  heads. 

Firft,  He  was,  by  way  of  eminence. 
The  Prophet :  That  prophet  that  fhould 
come  into  the  world  °,  to  declare  the  divine 
will.  He  publifhed  anew  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture, which  men  had  corrupted  ;  and  the 
very  knowledge  of  which  to  fome  degree, 
was  lofl  among  them.  He  taught  man- 
kind, taught  us  authoritatively,  to  live 
foberly,    righteoufly,    and  godly,     in  this 


"  Phil.  ii.  8.  9.     John  iii.  35,  and  v.  22.  23. 
»  Rev.  V.  12.  23.      "  Johnvi.  14. 
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prefent  world,  in  expe6tation  of  the  future 
judgement  of  God.  He  confirmed  the  truth 
of  this  moral  fyftem  of  nature,  and  gave 
us  additional  e.vidence  of  it,  the  evidence 
of  teftlmony.  He  diftin(5tly  revealed, 
the  manner  in  v^^hich  God  would  be  wor- 
fhipped,  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  and  the 
rewards  and  punifliments  of  a  future  life. — 
Thus  he  was  a  prophet  in  a  fenfe^  in  which 
no  other  ever  was.  To  which  is  to  be 
added,  that  he  fet  us  a  perfect  example  that 
we  fhould  follow  hisfteps. 

Secondly,  He  has  a  kingdom  which  Is 
not  of  this  world.  He  founded  a  church, 
to  be  to  mankind  a  ftandhig  memorial  of 
religion,  and  invitation  to  it  ;  which  he 
promifed  to  be  with  always,  even  to  the 
end.  He  exercifes  an  invilible  government 
over  it,  himfelf,  and  by  his  fpirit :  over  that 
part  of  it,  which  is  militant  here  on  earth,  a 
government  of  difcipline,  for  the  perfedt- 
ing  of  faints,  for  the  edifying  of  his  body  . 
till  we  all  come,  in  the  unity  of  the  faithj 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
into  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  meafure  of  th© 

fla- 
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{lature  of  the  fuUnefs  of  Chrlft*.  Of 
this  church,  all  perfons  fcattered  over  the 
world,  who  live  in  obedience  to  his  laws^ 
are  members »  For  thefe  he  is  gone  to  pre- 
pare a  place,  and  will  come  again  to  receive 
them  unto  himfelf,  that  where  he  is,  thfere 
they  may  be  alfo  :  and  reign  with  him  for 
ever  and  ever  f :  and  likewife  to  take  ven- 
geance on  them  that  know  not  God,  and 
obey  not  his  gofpel  J. 

Againft  thefe  parts  of  Ch rifles  office,  I 
find  no  objections,  but  what  are  fully  obvi- 
ated in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter., 

Laftly,  Chrift  offered  himfelf  a  propitia* 
tory  facrifice,  and  made  atonement  for  the 
lins  of  the  world  :  which  is  mentioned  lafl:, 
in  regard  to  what  is  obje6:ed  againfl:  it. — > 
Sacrifices  of  expiation  were  commanded  the 
Jews,  and  obtained  amongfl  moft  ol:her 
nations,  from  tradition,  whole  original  pro- 
bably was  revelation.  And  they  were 
continually  repeated,  both  occafionally, 
aiid  at  the  returns  of  ftated  times;    and 

*  Eph.  iv.  12,   13. 

t  Johnxiv.  2,  3.    Rev.  ili.  2i»  and  xi.  15, 

t  2  Their,  i.  8. 

ma'de 
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made  up  great  part  of  the  external  religion 
of  mankind.  But  now  once  in  the  end  of 
the  world  Chriil:  appeared  to  put  away  fin 
by  the  facrifice  of  himfelf*.  And  this 
facrifice  was,  in  the  higheft  degree,  and 
with  the  moil  extenfive  influence,  of  that 
efficacy  for  obtaining  pardon  of  fin,  which 
the  heathen  may  be  fiippofed  to  have 
thought  their  facrifices  to  have  been,  and 
which  the  Jewilh  facrifices  really  were  in 
fome  degree,  and  with  regard  to  fome  per- 
fons. 

How  and  in  what  particular  way  it  had 
this  efficacy,  there  are  not  wanting  perfons 
who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  :  but  I  do 
not  find  that  the  fcripture  has  explained  it. 
— We  feem  to  be  very  much  in  the  dark, 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  anci- 
ents underftood  atonement  to  be  made,  i.  e, 
pardon  to  be  obtained  by  facrifices.  And 
if  the  fcripture  has,  as  furely  it  has,  left 
this  matter  of  the  fatisfaclion  of  Chriil 
myfterious,  left  fomewhat  in  it  unrevealed, 
all  conjdures  about  it  mufl  be,  if  not  evi- 
dently abfurd,  yet  at  leafl:  uncertain.     Nor 

*  Heb.  ix.   26. 

Z  has 
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has  any  one  reafon  to  complain  for  want  of 
farther  information^  unlefs  he  can  fhew  his 
claim  to  it. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
efficacy  of  what  Chrift  has  done  and  fuf- 
fered  for  ns,  beyond  what  the  fcripture  has 
authorized  :  others,  probably  becaufe  they 
could  not  explain  it,  have  been  for  taking 
it  away,  and  confining  his  office  as  Re- 
deemer of  the  world,  to  his  inftru6tion, 
example,  and  government  of  the  church.- 
— Whereas  the  doctrine  of  the  gofpel  ap- 
pears to  be,  not  only  that  he  taught  the 
efficacy  of  repentance,  but  rendered  it  of 
the  efficacy  which  it  is,  by  what  he  did  and 
fuffered  for  us  :  that  he  obtained  for  us  the 
benefit  of  having  our  repentance  accepted 
unto  eternal  life  :  not  only  that  he  revealed 
to  finners,  that  they  were  in  a  capacity  of 
falvation,  and  how  they  might  obtain  it  ; 
but  moreover,  that  he  put  them  into  this 
capacity  of  falvation,  by  what  he  did  and 
fuffered  for  them;  put  us  into  a  capacity  of 
efcaping  future  punifhments,  and  obtain- 
ing future  happinefs.  And  it  is  our  wifdom 
thankfully  to  accept  the  benefit,  by  per- 
forming the  conditions,  upon  which  it  is 
.  5  .  offered. 
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offered,  on  our  part,  without  difputing  how 
it  was  procured,  on  his.     For, 

VII.  Since  we  neither  know,  by  what 
means  puniihment  in  a  future  flate  would 
have  followed  wickednefs  in  this  ;  nor  in 
what  manner  it  would  have  been  inflicted 
had  it  not  been  prevented  ;  nor  all  the  rea- 
fons  why  its  infiidion  would  have  been 
needful,  nor  the  particular  nature  of  that 
ftate  of  happinefs,  which  Chrift  is  gone  to 
prepare  for  his  difciples :  and  fince  we  are 
ignorant  how  far  any  thing  which  we  could 
do,  would,  alone  and  of  itfelf,  have  been 
effectual  to  prevent  that  puniihment,  to 
which  we  were  obnoxious,  and  recover  that 
happinefs,  which  we  had  forfeited ;  it  is 
moft  evident  we  are  not  judges,  antece- 
dently to  revelation,  whether  a  Mediator, 
was  or  was  not  neceffary,  to  obtain  thofe 
ends  ;  to  prevent  that  future  puniihment, 
and  bring  mankind  to  the  nnal  happinefs 
of  their  nature.  And  for  the  very  fame 
reafons,  upon  fuppofltion  of  the  neceffity 
of  a  Mediator,  we  are  no  more  judges,  an- 
tecedently to  revelation,  of  the  whole  na- 
ture of  his  office,  or  the  feveral  parts  of 
which  it  confiils  ;  of  what  was  fit  and  re- 
Z  2  qui- 
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quifite  to  be  affigned  him,  in  order  to  accom* 
plifh  the  ends  of  divine  providence  in  the 
appointment.  And  from  hence  it  follows, 
that  to  obje£t  againft  the  expediency  or 
ufefulnefs  of  particular  things,  revealed  to 
have  been  done  or  fuffered  by  him,  becaufe 
we  do  not  fee  how  they  were  conducive,  to 
thofe  ends  :  is  highly  abfurd.  Yet  nothing 
is  more  common  to  be  met  with,  than  this 
abfurdity.  But  if  it  be  acknowledged  be- 
forehand, that  we  are  not  judges  in  the 
cafe,  it  is  evident,  that  no  objection  can, 
with  any  fhadow  of  reafon,  be  urged 
againft  any  particular  part  of  Chrift's  me- 
diatorial office  revealed  in  fcripture,  till  it 
can  be'  fhewn  positively,  not  to  be  requiiite 
or  conducive  to  the  ends  propofed  to  be 
accomplifhed  ;  or  that  it  is  in  itfelf  unrea- 
fonable. 

And  there  is  one  objedlion  made  againft 
the  fatisfa^lion  of  Chrift,  which  looks  to 
be  of  this  pofitive  kind  :  that  the  dodrine  of 
his  being  appointed  to  fufFer  for  the  fms  of 
the  world,  reprefents  God  as  being  indif- 
ferent whether  he  punifhed  the  innocent  or 
the  guilty.  Now  from  the  foregoing  obfer* 
■v^ations,  we  there  fee  theextreamflightnefsof 

all 
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all  fuch  objedions ;  and  (though  it  is  moft 
certain  all  who  make  them  do  not  fee  the 
Gonfequence)  that  they  conclude  altogether 
as  much  again  ft  God's  whole  original  con- 
ftitution  of  nature,  and  the  whole  daily 
courfe  of  divine  providence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  L  e.  againil:  the  whole 
fcheme  of  Theifm  and  the  whole  notion  of 
religion ;  as  againft  Chriftianity.  For  the 
world  is  ^  conflitution  or  fyfLcm,  whofe 
parts  have  a  mutual  reference  to  each  other  : 
and  there  is  a  fcheme  of  things  gradually 
carrying  on,  called  the  courfe  of  nature  to 
t:he  carrying  on  of  which,  God  has  appoint- 
ed us,  in  various  ways,    to  contribute. 

And  when,  in  the  daily  courfe  of  natural 
providence,  it  is  appointed  that  innocent 
people  fliould  fuffer  for  the  faults  of  the 
guilty,  this  is  liable  to  the  very  fame  objec-. 
tion,  as  the  inftance  we  are  now^  confidering. 
—The  infinitely  greater  importance  of  that 
appointment  of  Chriftianity  which  is  ob- 
je£led  againft,  does  not  hinder  but  it  may- 
be, as  it  plainly  is,  an  appointment  of  the 
very  fune  kind,  with  what  the  world  af- 
fords us  daily  examples  of.  Nay,  if  there 
\yere  any  force  at  all  in  the  obj^dlion,  it 
Z  3  WOV1I4 
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would  be  ftronger,  in  one  refpeft,  againfl: 
natural  providence,  than  againft  Chrifti- 
anity  :  becaufe  under  the  former,  we  are 
in  many  cafes  commanded,  and  even  ne- 
ceffitated,  whether  we  will  or  no,  to  fufFer 
for  the  faults  of  others  ;  whereas,  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  Chrrft  were  voluntary.  The 
world's  being  under  the  righteous  govern- 
ment of  God,  does  indeed  imply,  that 
finally  and  upon  the  whole  every  one  ihall 
receive  according  to  his  perfonal  deferts  ; 
and  the  general  doctrine  of  the  whole  fcrip- 
ture  is,  that  this  fliall  be  the  completion 
of  the  divine  government.  But  during  the 
progrefs,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  even 
in  order  to  the  completion  of  this  moral, 
fcheme,  vicarious  punifhments  may  be  fit, 
and '  abfolutely  neceffary.  Men  by  their 
follies,  run  themfelves  into  extreme  dif- 
trefs  :  into  difficulties  which  would  be  ab^ 
folutely  fatal  to  them,  were  it  not  for  the 
interpofition  and  afliflance  of  others.  God 
commands  by  the  law  of  nature,  that  we 
afford  them  this  afli fiance,  in  many  cafes 
where  we  cannot  do  it  without  very  great 
pains,  and  labour,  and  fufFerings  to  our- 
felves.    And  we  fee  iu  what  variety  of  ways, 

one 
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one  perfon's  fufFerings  contribute  to  the  re^ 
Jief  of  another  :  and  how,  or  by  what  par- 
ticular means,  this  comes  to  pafs  or  fol- 
lows, from  the  conftitution  and  laws  of 
nature,  which  come  under  our  notice  :  and 
beiiig  familiarized  to  it,  men  are  not  fhocked 
with  it.  So  that  the  reafon  of  their  infix- 
ing upon  objections  of  the  foregoing  kind 
againft  the  fatisfaftion  of  Chrift,  is,  either 
that  they  do  not  conlider  God's  fettled  and 
uniform  appointments  as  his  appointments 
at  all  :  or  elfe,  they  forget  that  vicarious 
punifhment  is  a  providential  appointment 
of  every  day's  experience  :  and  then,  from 
their  being  unacquained  with  the  more 
general  laws  of  nature  or  divine  govern- 
ment over  the  world,  and  not  feeing  how 
the  fufFerings  of  Chrifl  could  contribute  to 
fhe  redemption  of  it,  unlefs  by  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  will  :  they  conclude  his  fuf- 
ferings  could  not  contribute  to  it  any  other 
way.  And  yet,  what  has  been  often  al- 
iedged  in  jufliflcation  of  this  do£lrine,  even 
from  the  apparent  natural  tendency  of  this 
method  of  our  redemption  ;  its  tendency 
to  vindicate  the  authority  of  God's  laws, 
and  deter  his  creatures  from  fin  :  this  has 
Z  4  never 
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never  yet  been  anfwered,  and  is,  I  think, 
plainly  unanfwerable ;  though  I  am  far 
from  thinking.it,  an  account  of  the  whole 
of  the  cafe.  But  without  taking  this  into 
confideration,  it  abundantly  appears,  from 
the  obfervations  above  made,  that  this  ob- 
je£tion  is,  not  an  objection  againft  Chrifli- 
anity,  but  againft  the  whole  general  conili- 
tution  of  nature.  And  if  it  were  to  be  con- 
{idered  as  an  obje6tion  againft  Chriftianity, 
or  confidering  it  as  it  is,  an  objection 
againft  the  conftitution  of  nature ;  it 
amounts  to  no  more  in  conclufion  than  this, 
that  a  divine  appointment  cannot  be  nqcef- 
fary  or  expedient,  becaufe  the  obje6ler  does 
not  difcern  it  to  be  fo  :  though  he  muft  own 
that  the  nature  of  the  cafe  is  fuch,  as  renders 
hina  uncapable  of  judging,  whether  it  be 
fo  or  not  :  or  of  feeing  it  to  be  neceffary, 
though  it  were  fo. 

It  is  indeed,  a  matter  of  great  patience  to 
reafonable  men,  to  find  people  arguing  in 
this  manner  :  objecting  againft  the  credi- 
bility of  fuch  particular  things  revealed  in 
fcripture,  that  they  do  not  fee  the  neceffity 
or  expediency  of  them.  For  though  it  is 
highly  right,  and  the  moft  pious  exeriiife 
1  of 
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of  our  underflanding,  to  inquire  with  due 
reverence  into  the  ends  and  reafons  of  God's 
difpenfation  :  yet   when  thofe    reafons   are 
concealed,    to    argue    from  our    ignorance, 
that  fuch  difpenfation s  cannot  he  from  God, 
is  infinitely  abfurd.     The  prefumption  of 
this   kind  of  obje£lions,  feems  almoft  lofl  . 
in  the    folly  of  them.     And   the  folly  of 
them  is  yet  greater,  when  they  are  urged, 
as  ufually  they  are,  againfl;  things  in  Chrif- 
tianity   analogous  or  like   to  thefe  natural 
difpenfations     of    Providence,    which    are 
matter  of  experience.     Let  reafon  be  kept 
to  :  and  if  any  part  of  the  fcripture  account 
>  of  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  ChriH:, 
can  be  fhewn   to  be  really  contrary  to  it, 
let  the  fcripture   in   the  name  qf  God,  be 
given   up ;  but  let  not  fuch  poor  creatures 
as  we,  go  on    objecting   againfl;  an  infinite 
fcheme,  that  we  do  not  fee  the  neceffity  or 
ufefulnefs  of  all  its  parts,  and  call  this  rea- 
fon ing;  and,  which  ftill  farther  heightens 
the    abfurdity    in   the   prefent   cafe,     parts    ■ 
which  we  are  not  actively  concerned  in. — 
For  it  may  be  worth  mentioning. 

Laftly,  That  not  only  the  reafon  of  the    ^ 
thing,  but   the   whole  analogy  of  ^nature,  •  A 

fliould 
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fhould  teach  us,  not  to  expe6t  to  have  the 
f.  like  information  concerning  the  divine  con- 
<  duft,  as  concerning  our  own  duty.  God 
inftru6ts  us  by  experience,  (for  it  is  not 
reaibn,  but  experience,  which  inftrudls  us) 
what  good  or  bad  confequences  will  follow 
from  our  ailing  in  fuch  and  fuch  manners : 
snd  by  this  he  directs  us,  how  we  are  to 
l)eh.ave  ourfelves.  But,  though  we  are  fuf-? 
ficiently  inftru6:ed  for  the  common  purpofes 
of  life ;  yet  it  is  but  an  almofl  infinitely 
fmall  part  of  natural  providence,  which 
we  are  at  all  let  into.  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
with  regard  to  revelation.  The  doctrine 
of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  againft 
which  it  is  obje6led,  that  the  expediency  of 
feme  things  in  it  is  not  underftood,  relate^ 
only  to  what  was  done  on  God's  part  in  the 
appointment,  and  on  the  Mediator  in  the 
execution  of  it.  For  what  is  required  pf 
us,  in  confequence  of  this  gracious  difpenfa- 
tion,  is  another  fuhjeift,  in  which  none  can 
complain  for  want  of  information.  The 
conftitution  of  the  w^orld,  and  God's  natu- 
ral government  over  it,  is  all  myftery,  as 
much  as  the  Chriftian  difpenfation.  Yet 
under  the  firfl:,  he  has  given  men  all  things 

per- 
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pertaining  to  life  ;  and  \inde|:  the  other,  all 
things  pertaining  unto  godlinefs.  And  it 
may  be  added,  that  there  is  nothing  hard 
to  be  accounted  for  in  any  of  the  common 
precepts  of  Chriftianity :  though  if  there 
were,  furely  a  divine  command  is  abun- 
dantly fufficient  to  lay  lis  under  the  ftrongr 
eft  obligations  to  obedience.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  the  reafons  of  all  the  Chriftian  pre-r 
cepts  are  evident.  Poiitive  inftitutions  ^re 
manifeftly  neceifary  to  keep  up  and  propa- 
gate religion  amongft  mankind.  And  our 
duty  to  Chrift,  the  internal  and  external 
worfhip  of  hirn  ;  this  part  of  the  religion 
pf  the  gofpel,  manifeftly  arifes  out  of  what 
he  has  done  and  fuffered,  his  authority  and 
dominion,  and  the  relation,  which  he  is 
revealed  to  ft  and  in  to  us. 
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CHAP.    VI, 


pf  the  want  of  universality  in  re-, 
velation;  and  of  the  supposed  de-? 
ficiency  in  the  ?roo.f  o?  it. 

T  T  has  been  thought  by  fame  perfons, 
that  if  the  evidence  of  Revelation  ap- 
pears doubtfulj  this  itfelf  turns  into  a  po^ 
iitive  argument  againft  it  :  Uecaufe  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  if  it  were  true,  it 
would  be  left  tq  fubfiil:  upon  dou,Utful  evi- 
dence. And  the  qbje(3:ion  againft  -revela- 
tion from  its  not  being  univerfal,  is  often 
iniifled  upon  as  of  great  weight. 

Now  the  weaknefs  of  thefe  opinions^ 
piay  be  ihewn,  by  obferving  the  fuppofi- 
tions  on  which  they  are  founded  :  which 
are  reallv  fuch  as  thefe,  that  it  cannot  be 
thought  God  would  have  beflowed  any 
favour  at  ail  upon  us,  unlefs  in  the  degree, 
which,    we  think,    he  might,  and  which^ 

we 
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we  imagine,  would  be  moft  to  oar  parti- 
cular advantage  ;  and  alfo  that  it  cannot  be 
thought  he  would  bellow  a  favour  upon 
any,  unlefs  he  beftowed  the  fame  upon  all  t 
fuppofitions  which  we  find  contradicted 
not  by  a  few  infhances  in  God's  natural 
government  of  the  world,  but  by  the  gene* 
ral  analogy  of  nature  together. 

Perfons  w4io  fpeak  of  the  evidence  of  re- 
ligion as  doubtful,  and  of  this  fuppofed 
doubtfulnefs  as  a  politive  argument  againii 
it,  fhould  be  put  upon  confidering,  what 
that  evidence  indeed  is,  which  they  2.6: 
upon  with  regard  ^to  their  temporal  inter- 
efts.  For,  it  is  not  only  extremely  difficult 
but,  in  many  cafes,  abfoluteiy  im.poflible 
to  balance  pleafure  and  pain,  fatisfaclion 
and  unealinels,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  fay,  on 
which  iide  the  overplus  is.  There  are  the 
like  difficulties  and  impoffibilities  in  ma- 
king the  due  allowances,  for  a  change  of 
temper  and  tafte,  for  fatiety,  difgufts,  ill- 
health  :  any  of  which  render  men  incapa- 
ble of  enjoying,  after  they  have  obtained 
what  they  moft  eagerly  Rave  defired. — 
Numberlefs  too  are  the  accidents,  befides 
that  one  of  untimely  death,  which    mav 

even 
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even  probably  difappoint  the  beft  concerted 
fchemes  :  and  ftrong  obje6lions  are  often 
feen  to  lie  againft  them,  not  to  be  removed 
or  anfwered,  but  which  feem  overbalanced 
by  reafons  on  the  other  fide  :  fo  as  that  the 
certain  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  pur- 
fuit  are,  by  every  one,  thought  juftly  dif- 
regarded,  upon  the  account  of  the  appear- 
ing greater  advantages  in  cafe  of  fuccefs, 
though  there  be  but  little  probability  of  it. 
Laflly,  every  one  obferves  our  liabienefs, 
if  we  be  not  upon  our  guard,  to  be  deceiv- 
ed by  the  faKhood  of  men,  and  the  falfe 
appearances  of  things ;  and  this  danger  mufl: 
be  greatly  increafed,  if  there  be  a  flrong 
bias  within,  fuppofe  from  indulged  pallion, 
to  favour  the  deceit.  Hence  arifes  that  great 
uncertainty  and  doubtfulnefs  of  proof, 
wherein  our  temporal  intereft  really  con- 
lifts  :  what  are  the  moft  probable  means  of 
attaining  it ;  and  whether  thofe  means  will 
eventually  be  fuccefsful.  And  numberlefs 
inftances  there  are,  in  the  daily  courfe  of 
life,  in  which  all  men  think  it  reafonable 
to  engage  in  purfuits,  though  the  probabi- 
lity is  greatly  againft  fucceeding ;  and  to 
make  fuch  provilion  for  themfelves,  as  it  is 

fup- 
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fuppofeable  they  may  have  occarion  for, 
though  the  plain  acknowledged  probability 
is,  that  they  never  fhall.  Then  thofe  who 
think  the  objection  againft  revelation,  from 
its  light  not  being  univerfal,  to  be  of 
weight,  fhoiild  obferv^e,  that  the  Author 
of  nature,  in  numberlefs  inflances,  bellows 
that  upon  fome,  which  he  does  not  upon 
others,  who  feem  equally  to  ftand  in  need 
of  it.  Indeed  he  feems  to  beftow  all-  his 
gifts,  with  the  moft  promifcuous  variety, 
among  creatures  of  the  fame  fpecies  : 
health  and  flrength,  capacities  of  prudence- 
and  knov.'ledge,  means  of  improvement, 
riches,  and  all  external  advantages.  And 
as  there  are  not  any  two  men  found,  of 
exa£lly  like  fhape  and  features  :  fo  it  is  pro- 
bable there  are  not  any  two  of  an  exactly 
like  conftitution,  temper,  and  iituation,  with 
regard  to  the  goods  and  evils  of  life.  Yet, 
notwithftanding'  thefe  uncertainties  and  va- 
rieties, God  does  exercife  a  natural  govern- 
ment over  the  Vv^orld  :  and  there  is  fuch  a 
thing  as  a  prudent  and  imprudent  inftitu- 
tion  of  life,  with  regard  to  our  health  and 
our  affairs,  under  that  his  natural  govern- 
ment. 

As 
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As  neither  the  Jewifli  nor  Chriftian  reve- 
lation have  been  univerfal ;  and  as  they 
have  been  afforded  to  a  greater  or  lefs  part 
of  the  world  ;  at  different  times  :  fo  Hke- 
wife,  at  different  times,  both  revelations 
have  had  different  degrees  of  evidence.         j 

The  Jews  who  lived  during  the  fucceffion 
of  prophets,  that  is,   from  Mofes  till    after 
the  captivity,  had  higher  evidence  of   the 
truth    of  their  religion,     than  thofe  hadj 
who  lived  in   the  interval  between  the  laft 
mentioned  period,  and  the  coming  of  Chrifl* 
— ^And  the  firfl  Chriflians  had  higher   evi- 
dence of  the  miracles  wrought  in  attefl;a- 
tion  of  Chriflianity,     than  what  we  have 
now.     They  had  alfo  a  ftrong  prefumptive 
proof  of  the  truth  of  .itj  perhaps  of  much 
greater  force,  in   way  of  argument,    than 
many  think,    of  which  we  have  very  little 
remaining  ;  I  mean   the  prefumptive  proof 
of  its  truth,    from  the    influence  which  it 
had  upon  the  lives  of  the  generality   of   its 
profeifors.     And  we,  or  future  ages,     may 
pofhbly   have  a  proof  of  it,      which  they 
could    not   have,  from  the  conformity  be- 
tween the  prophetic  hiflory,    and  the  flate 
of  the  world  and  Chriflianity.     And  further 

if 
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if  we  were  to  fuppofe  the  evidence,  which 
lome  have  of  religion,  to  amount  to  little 
more,  than  feeing  that  it  may  be  true  ;  but 
that  they  remain  in  great  doubts  and  un- 
ceytainties  about  both  its  evidence  and  its 
nature,  and  great  perplexities  concerning; 
the  rule  of  life  :  others  to  have  a  full  con- 
vi6lion  of  the  truth  of  religion,  v/ith  a 
diftind  knowledge  of  their  duty  ;  and 
others  feverally  to  have  all  the  intermediate 
degrees    of    religious   light  and    evidence, 

which  lie  between  thefe   two If   we 

put  the  cafe,  that  for  the  prefent,  it  v/as 
intended,  revelation  fhould  be  no  more 
than  a  fmail  light,  in  the  midft  of  a  world 
greatly  overfpread,  not  with  {landing  it, 
with  ignorance  and  darknefs ;  that  cer- 
tain glimmerings  of  this  light  fhould  ex- 
tend, and  be  directed,  to  remote  diftanees, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  thofe  who  really 
partook  of  it,  fhould  not  difcern  from 
whence  it  originally  came  :  that  fome  in  a 
nearer  (ituation  to  it,  fhould  have  its  light 
obfcured,  and,  in  different  ways  and  de- 
grees, intercepted  :  and  that  others  fhould 
be  placed  within  its  clearer  influence,  and 
be  much  more  enlivened,  cheared,  and  di- 
A  a  reded 
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reeled  by  it ;  but  yet  that  even  to  thefe, 
it  Ihould  be  no  more  than  a'  light  fhining  iu 
a  dark  place :  all  this  would  be  perfeiflly 
iiniform  and  of  a  piece  with  the  conduct 
of  Providence,  in  the  diilribution  of  jts 
other  bleffings.  If  the  fact  of  the  cafe 
really  were,  that  fome  have  received  no 
light  at  all  frorn  the  fcripture:  as  many 
ages  and  countries  in  the  heathen  world  : 
that  others,  though  they  have,  by  means 
of  it,  had  effentiai  or  natural  religion  en- 
forced upon  their  confciences,  yet  have 
never  had  the  genuine  fcripture  reyelation, 
with  its  real  evidence,  propofed  to  their 
confideration ;  and  the  ancient  Periians, 
and  modern  Mahometans,  may  poffihly  b^. 
inftances  of  people  in  a  iituation  fornewhat 
like  to  this  :  that  others,  though  they  have 
had  the  fcripture  laid  before  them,  as  of 
divine  revelation,  yet  have  had  it  with  phe 
fyftem  and  evidence  of  Chriftianity  fo  in- 
terpolated, the  fyftem  fo  corrupted,  the 
evidence  fo  blended  with  falfe  miracles,  as 
to  leave  the  mind  in  the  utmofl:  doubtful-^ 
nefs  and  uncertainty  about  the  whole  ; 
which  may  be  the  ftate  of  fomc  thoughtful 
men,  in    mofl:  of  thofe  nations  which   call 

them- 
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themfelves  Chriftians  :  and  laftlj,  that 
others  have  had  Chriftianity  offered  to  theni 
in  its  genuine  limpiicity,  and  with  its  pro- 
per evidence,  as  perfons  in  countries  and 
churches  of  civil  and  of  Christian  liberty; 
but  however,  that  even  thefe  perfons  are  left 
in  great  ignorance  in  many  refpeOs,  and 
have  by  no  means  light  afforded  them 
enough  to  fatisfy  their  curioiity,  but  only 
to  regulate  their  life,  to  teach  them  their 
duty,  and  encourage  them  in  the  careful 
difcharge  of  it  :  I  fay,  if  we  were  to  fup- 
pofe  this  fomewhat  of  a  general  true  ac- 
i:ount  of  the  degrees  of  moral  and  religious 
light  and  evidence,  which  were  intended  to 
be  afforded  mankind,  and  of  what  has  ac- 
tually been  and  is  their  fituation,  in  their 
moral  and  religious  capacity;  there  would 
be  nothing  in  all  this  ignorance,  doubtful- 
pefs,  and  uncertainty,  in  all  thefe  varieties, 
and  fuppofed  difadvantages  of  fome  in  com- 
parifon  of  others,  refpe£ling  religion,  but 
may  be  paralleled  by  manifeft  analogies  in 
te  natural  difpenfations  of  Providence  at 
prefent,  and  confide  ring  ourfelves  merely 
in  our  temporal  capacity, 
*  Aa  2  Nor 
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•  Nor  is  there  any  thing  fhocking  in  all 
this,  or  which  would  feem  to  bear  hard 
upon  the  moral  adminiftration  in  nature, 
if  we  would  really  keep  in  mind,  that  every 
one  fliall  be  dealt  equitably  with  :  inflead 
of  forgetting  this,  or  explaining  it  away, 
after  it  is  acknowledged  in  words.  All 
fhadow  of  injuftice,  and  indeed  all  harili 
appearances,  in  this  various  oeconomy  of 
Providence  would  be  loft ;  if  we  would 
keep  in  mind,  that  every  merciful  allow- 
ance fhall  be  made,  and  no  more  be  re- 
quired of  any  one,  than  v^^hat  might  have 
been  equitably  expe£led  of  him,  from  the 
circumftance  in  w^iich  he  was  placed  : 
and  not  what  might  have  been  expected, 
had  he  been  placed  in  other  circumftances  : 
i.  e.  in  fcripture  language,  that  every  man 
fhall  be  accepted  according  to  what  he  had, 
not  according  to  v/hat  he  had  not  *.  This- 
however,  doth  not  by  any  means  imply, 
that  all  perfons  condition  here,  is  equally 
advantageous  with  refpe£l  to  futurity. — 
And  Providence's  deigning   to  place  fome 

*  2  Cor.  viii.  12. 
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in  greater  darknefs,  with  refpe^t  to  religi- 
ous knowledge,  is  no  more  a  reafon  why 
they  Ihould  not  endeavour  to  get  out  of 
that  darknefs,  and  others  to  bring  them  out 
it;  than  why  ignorant  and  (low  people,  in 
matters  of  other  knowledge,  ihould  not 
endeavour  to  learn,  or  ihould  not  be  in- 
itrufted. 

It  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  fame  wife  and  good  principle,  what- 
ever it  was,  which  difpofed  the  Author  of 
nature  to  make  different  kinds  and  orders 
of  creatures,  difpofed  him  alfo  to  place 
creatures  of  like  kinds,  in  different  iitu- 
ations  :  and  that  the  fame  principle  which 
difpofed  him  to  make  creatures  of  different 
moral  capacities,  difpofed  him  alfo  to  place 
creatures  of  like  moral  capacities,  in  dif- 
ferent religious  fituations;  and  even  the 
fame  creatures,  in  different  periods  of  their 
being.  And  the  account  or  reafon  of  this, 
is  alfo  moil  probably  the  account,  why 
the  conflitution  of  things  is  fuch,  as  that 
'  creatures  of  moral  natures  or  capacities,  for 
a  confiderable  part  of  that  duration  in  which 
they  are  living  agents,  are  not  at  all  fub- 
je6ls   of  morality  and  religion  :  but   grow 

2  A  3  up 
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up  to  be  fo,  and  grow  up  to  be  fo  more  and 
more,  gradually  from  child-hood  to  mature 

age. 

What,  in  the  particular,  is  the  account 
or  reafon  of  thefe  things,  we  muft  be  great- 
ly in  the  dark,  were  it  only  that  we  know 
fo  very  little  even  of  our  own  cafe.  Our 
prefent  ftate  may  poffibly  be  the  confequence 
of  fomewhat  pail:,  which  we  are  whollv 
ignorant  of;  as  it  has  a  reference  to  fome- 
vvhat  to  come,  of  which  we  know  fcarce 
any  more  than  is  neceffary  for  pra6lice.  A 
fyftem  or  conftitution,  in  its  notion,  im- 
plies variety  ;  and  fo  complicated  an  one  as 
this  world,  very  great  variety.  So  that 
were  revelation  univ6rfal,  yet  from  men's 
different  capacities  of  underflanding,  from 
the  different  lengths  of  their  lives,  their 
ditterent  educations  and  other  external  cir- 
cumllances,  and  from  their  difference  of 
temper  and  bodily  conftitution  ;  their  reli- 
o^ioas  iiruations  would  be  widely  different, 
and  the  dil advantage  of  fome  in  comparifon 
of  others,  perhaps,  altogether  as  much  as- 
at  prelent.  And  the  true  account,  what- 
ever it  be,  why  mankind  or  fuch  a  part  of 
mankind  are. placed  hi  this  condition  of-fg- 

norance. 
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ijorance,  muft  be  fuppofed  alfo  the  true  ac- 
count of  our  farther  ignorance,  in  not 
knowing  thie  reafons,  why,  or  whence  it  is, 
that  they  are  placed  in  this  condition.  But 
the  following  practical  reflections  may  de- 
ferve  the  ferious  confideratiou  of  thofe  per- 
fons,  who  think  the  circumftancesof  man- 
kind or  their  own,  in  the  forementioned 
tefpedls,  a  ground  of  complaint. 

Firft,  The  evidence  of  religion  not  ap- 
pearing obvious,  may  conftitute  one  parti- 
cular part  of  fome  mens  trial  in  the  religi- 
ous fenfe ;  as  it  gives  fcope,  for  a  virtuous 
exercife,  or  vicious  negledl  of  their  under- 
ftanding,  in  examining,  or  not  examining 
into  that  evidence.  There  feems  no  poffi- 
ble  reafon  to  be  given,  why  we  may  not  be 
in  a  ftate  of  moral  probation,  with  regard 
to  the  exercife  of  our  underftanding  upon 
the  fubje£l  of  religion,  as  we  are  with  re- 
gard to  our  behaviour  in  common  affairs. — 
The  former  is  as  much  a  thing  within  our 
power  and  choice,  as  the  latter.  And  I 
fuppofe  it  is  to  be  laid  down  for  certain, 
that  the  fame  character,  the  fame  inward 
principle,  which,  after  a  man  is  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  religion,  renders  him  obe- 
:s  A  4  dient 
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dient  to  the  precepts  of  it,  would,  were 
he  not  thus  convinced,  fet  him  about  an 
examination  of  it,  upon  its  fyftem  and  evi- 
dence being  offered  to  his  thoughts  ;  and 
that  in  the  latter  flate,  his  examuiation 
would  be  with  an  impartiality,  ferioufnefs 
and  lolicitude,  proportionable  to  what  his 
obedience  is  in  the  former.  And  as  inat- 
tention, negligence,  want  of  all  ferious 
concern,  about  a  matter  of  fuch  nature 
and  fuch  importance,  when  offered  to  mens 
confide  ration,  is,  before  a  dill:in<St  convic- 
tion of  its  truth,  as  real  immoral  depravity 
and  diffolutenefs ;  as  negle6l  of  religious 
pradtice  after  fuch  convidion  :  fo  a6^ive 
folicitude  about  it,  and  fair  impartial  eon- 
fideration,  of  its  evidence  before  fuch  con'- 
vi6lion,  is  as  really  an  exercife  of  a  morally 
right  temper;  as  is  religious  practice  after. 
Thus,  that  religion  is  not  intuitively  true;^ 
but  a  matter  of  deduction  and  inference: 
that  a  convidllon  of  its  truth  is  not  forced 
upon  every  one,  but  left  to  be,  by  fome, 
colledled  with  heedful  attention  to  preml- 
fes  ;  this  as  much  conflitutes  religious  pro- 
bation, as  much  affords  fphere,  fcope,  op- 
portunity, for  right  and  wrong  behaviour, 

as, 
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as  any  thing  whatever  does.  And  their 
manner  of  treating  this  fubje6t  when  laid 
before  them,  fhews  what  is  in  their  heart, 
and  is  an  exertion  of  it. 

Secondly,  It  appears  to  be  a  thing  as  evi- 
dent, though  it  is  not  fo  much  attended  to, 
that  if  upon  conlideration  of  religion,  the 
evidence  of  it  fliould  feem  to  any  perfoii 
doubtful,  in  the  higheft  fuppofeable  degree, 
even  this  doubtful  evidence  will,  however, 
put  them  into  a  general  flate  of  probation 
in  the  moral  and  religious  fenfe.  For,  fup- 
pofe  a  man  to  be  really  in  doubt,  whether 
inch  a  perfon  had  not  done  him  the  greateft 
favour  ;  or,  whether  his  own  temporal  in- 
terefl:  did  not  depend  upon  that  perfon  ;  no 
one,  who  had  any  fenfe  of  gratitude  and 
prudence,  could  poffibly  conlider  himfelf  in 
the  fame  iituation  with  regard  to  fuch  per- 
fon, as  if  he  had  no  fuch  doubt.  In  truth, 
it  is  as  juft  to  fay,  that  certainty  and  doubt 
are  the  fame,  as  to  fay,  the  fituations  now 
mientioned,  would  leave  a  man  as  entirely  at 
liberty  in  point  of  gratitude  or  prudence, 
as  he  would  be,  were  he  certain  he  had  re- 
ceived no  favour  from  fuch  perfon,  or  that 
he  no  way  depended  upon  him.  And  thus, 
though  the  evidence    of   religion  which  is 

af- 
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afforded ,  fome  men,  fliould  be  little  more 
than  that  they  are  given  to  fee  the  fyflemof 
Ghriftianity,  or  religion  in  general,  to  be 
fuppofeable  and  credible  ;  this  ought  in  all 
reafon  to  beget  a  ferioiis  pradlical  appre- 
henfxon,  that  it  may  be  true.  And  even 
this  will  afford  matter  of  exercife^  for  reli- 
gious fafpenfe  and  deliberation,  for  moral 
refolution  and  felf-government ;  becaufe  the 
apprehenfion  that  religion  may  be  true^ 
does  as  really  lay  men  under  obligations,  as 
a  full  convidion  that  it  is  true. — It  gives 
occafion  and  motives  to  confide r  farther  the 
important  fubje£b  ;  to  preferve  attentively 
upon  their  minds,  a  general  implicit  fenfe 
that  they  may  be  under  divine  moral  go* 
vernment,  an  awful  folicitude  about  reli-* 
gion  whether  natural  or  revealed.  Such 
apprehenfions  ought  to  turn  mens  eyes  to 
every  degree  of  new  light  which  may  be 
hadj  from  whatever  fide  it  comes  :  and  in- 
duce them  to  refrain,  in  the  mean  time, 
from  all  immoralities,  and  live  in  the  con-* 
fcientious  pradice  of  every  common  vir- 
tue. Efpecially,  are  they  bound  to  keep  at 
the  greatefl  diflance  from  all  diffolute  pro- 
fanenefs ;  for  this,  the  very  nature  of  the 

cafe 
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cafe  forbids;  and  to  treat  with  higheil  re- 
verence a  matter,  upon  which  their  own 
whole  interefl  and  being,  and  the  fate  of 
nature  depends*  This  behaviour,  and  an 
aftive  endeavour  to  maintain  v/ithin  them- 
felves  this  temper,  is  the  biifinefs,  the  duty, 
and  the  wifdom  of  thofe  perfons,  who  com- 
plain of  the  doubtfulnefs  of  religion  ;  is 
what  thej  are  under  the  m.ofl:  proper  obli- 
gations to*  And  fuch  behaviour  is  an  ex- 
ertion of,  and  has  a  tendency  to  improve 
In  them,  that  character,  which  the  prac- 
tice of  the  feveral  duties  of  religion,  frorrs 
a  full  convidlion  of  its  truth,  is  an  exer- 
tion of,  and  has  a  tendency  to  improve 
in  others  :  others,  I  fay,  to  whom  God  has 
afforded  fuch  conviction.  Nay,  confider- 
ing  the  infinite  importance  of  religion,  re- 
vealed as  well  as  natural,  I  think  it  may  be 
faid  in  general,  that  whoever  will  weigh 
the  matter  thoroiighly,  may  fee,  there'  is. 
not  near  fo  much  difference  as  is  commonly 
imagined,  between  what  ought  in  reafon 
to  be  the  rule  of  life,  to  thofe  who  are  fully 
convinced  of  its  truth,  and  to  thofe  who 
have  only  a  ferious  doubting  apprehenfion, 
5  that 
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that  it  may  be  true.  Their  hopes  and  fears 
and  obligations  will  be  in  various  degrees; 
but,  as  the  fubjeft  matter  of  their  hopes 
and  fears  is  the  fame  ;  fo  the  fubje£l  matter 
of  their  obligations,  what  they  are  bound 
to  do  and  to  refrain  from,  is  not  fo  very 
unlike. 

It  is  to  be  obfefved  farther,  that,  from  a 
character  of  underflanding,  or  a  iituation 
of  influence  in  the  world,  fome  perfons 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  infinitely  more 
harm  or  good,  by  fetting  an  example  of 
profanenefs  and  avowed  difregard  to  all  re- 
ligion; or,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  ferious, 
though  perhaps  doubting  apprehenlion  of 
its  truth,  and  of  a  reverend  regard 
to  it  under  this  doubtfulnefs ;  than  they 
can  do,  by  acting  well  or  ill  in  all  the 
common  intercourfes  amongfl  mankind. — 
And  confequently  they  are  moft  highly  ac- 
countable for  a  behaviour,  which,  they 
may  eafily  forefee,  is  of  fuch  importance, 
and  in  which  there  is  moft  plainly  a  right 
and  a  wrong ;  even  admitting  the  evidence 
of  religion  to  be  as  doubtful,  as  is  pre- 
tended. 

The 
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The  ground  of  thefe  obfervations,  and 
that  which  renders  them  jufl:  and  true,  is^ 
that  doubtmg  neceflarily  implies  fome  de- 
gree of  evidence  for  thai,  of  which  we 
doubt.  For  no  perfon  would  be  in  doubt, 
concerning  the  truth  of  a  number  of  fa(fls, 
fo  and  fo  circumftanced,  which  fhould  ac- 
cidentally come  into  his  thoughts,  and  of 
which  he  had  no  evidence  at  all.  And 
though  in  the  cafe  of  an  even  chance,  and 
where  confequentlj  we  were  in  doubt,  we 
fhould  in  common  language  fay,  that  we 
had  np  evidence  at  all  for  either  fide  :  yet 
that  fituation  of  things,  which  risnders  it 
an  even  chance  and  no  more,  that  fuch  an 
event  will  happen,  renders  this  cafe  equi- 
valent to  all  others,  where  there  is  fuch 
evidence  on  both  fides  of  a  queflion^,  as 
leaves  the  mind  in  doubt  concerning  the 
truth.  Indeed  in  all  thefe  cafes,  there  is 
no  more  evidence  on  one  fide,  than  on  the 
other  :  but  there  is  (what  is  equivalent  to) 
much  more  for  either,  than  for  the  truth  of 
a  number  of  fafts  which  come  into  one's 
thoughts  at  random.     And  thus  in  all  thefe 

*  Iijtroduflion, 
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Cafes,  doubt  as  much  prefuppofes  evidence, 
lower  degrees  of  evidence  ;  as  belief  pre- 
fuppofes higher,  and  certaintv  higher  ftlll. 
Any  one,  who  will  a  little  attend  to  the 
nature  of  evidence,  will  eaiily  carry  this 
obferi^ation  on,  and  fee,  that  between  no 
evidence  at  all,  and  that  degree  of  it  which 
affords  ground  of  doubt,  there  are  as 
iTtany  intermediate  .degrees,  as  there  are, 
between  that  degree  which  is  the  ground  of 
doubt,  and  demonllration.  And  though 
we  have  not  faculties  to  diftinguifli  thefe 
degrees  of  evidence,  with  any  fort  of  ex- 
a6tnefs  ;  yet,  in  proportion  as  tJiey  are  dif- 
cerned,  they  ought  to  inflijgnce  our  prac- 
tice. For  it  is,  as  real  an  imperfection  in 
the  moral  charafter,  not  to  be  influenced  in 
practice  by  a  lower  degree  of  evidence 
w^ien  difcerned,  as  it  is,  in  the  underftand- 
ing,  not  to  difcern  it.  And  as,  in  all  fub- 
jedls  which  men  cpnfider,  they  difcern  the 
lower,  as  well  as  higher  degrees  of  evidence, 
proportionably  to  their  capacity  of  under- 
flanding;  fo,  in  praClical  fubje6ts,  they  are 
influenced  in  pradice,  by  the  lower  as  well 
as  higher  degrees  of  it,  proportionably  to 
their  fairnefs  and  honefty  ;  \and  as,  in  pro- 
per- 
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portion  to  defe£ts  in  the  nnderftanding,  men 
who  are  "unapt  to  fee  Ipwer  degrees  of  evi- 
dence, are  in  danger  of  overlooking  evidence 
when  it  i^  not  glaring,  and  are  eaiily  impofed 
japon  in  fuph  cafes  :  fp,  in  proportion  to  the 
corruption  of  the  heart,  they  feem  capable 
of  fatisfying  themfelves  with  having  no  re- 
gard in  practice  to   evidence   acknowledged 
real,  if  it  be  not  overbearing.     From  thefe 
things  it  muft  follow,  that  doubting  con- 
cerning   religion   implies   fuch   a  degree  of 
evidence  for  it,    as  joined  with  the  conil- 
deration  of  its  importance,    unqueftionably 
lays  men  under  the  obligations  before  men- 
tioned, to  have  a  dutiful  regard  to  it  in  all 
their  behaviour. 

•Thirdly  the  difficulties  in  which  the  evir 
,dence  of  relioion  is  involved,  which  fome 
complain  of,  is  no  more  a  juft  ground  of 
<complaii>t,  thaij  the  external  circumftances 
of  temptation,  which  others  are  placed  in-; 
or   than  difficulties    in  the  pradice   of   it, 

after  a  full  conyi6lion  of   its  truth. 

Temptations  render  our  ftate  a  more   im- 
proving (late  of  difcipline*^  than   i|t  would 

.  Part  I.  Chap.  v. 

be 
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'be  otherwife  ;  as  they  giveoccafioii  for  a 
more  attentive  exercife  of  the  virtuous 
principle,  which  confirms  and  itrengthens 
it  more,  -  than  an  eafier  or  lefs  attentive  ex." 
ercife  of  it  could. 

Now  fpeculatlve  difficulties  are,  in  this 
refpeil,  of  the  very  fame  nature  with 
thefe  external  temptations.  For  the  evi- 
dence of  religion  not'appearing  obvious,  is, 
to  fome  perfons,  a  temptation  to  reje6t  it, 
without  any  conlideration  at  all :  and  there- 
fore, requires  fuch  an  attentive  exercife  of 
the  virtuous  principle,  ferioufly  to  confider 
that  evidence,  as  there  would  be  no  occa- 
fion  for,  but  for  fuch  temptation.  And 
the  fuppofed  doubtfulnefs  of  its  evidence, 
after  it  has  been  in  fome  fort  conlidered, 
affords  opportunity  to  an  unfair  mind  of 
explaining  away,  and  deceitfully  hiding  it 
from  itfelf,  that  evidence  which  it  might 
fee ;  and  alfo  for  mens  encouraging  them- 
felves  in  vice  from  hopes  of  impunity, 
though  they  do  clearly  fee  thus  much 
at  leaft,  that  thefe  hopes  are  uncertain: 
in  like  manner  as  the  common  temptation 
to  many  inftances  of  folly,  which  end  in 
temporal  infamy  and  ruin,  is,  the  ground 

for 
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for   hope   of   not  being   dete£led,    and   of 
efcaping    with  impunity  ;  i.  e.  the  doubt- 
ful nefs  of  the  proof  before-hand,  that  fuch 
foolifh  behaviour  will  thus  end  in  infamy  and 
ruin.     On    the  contrary,  fuppofed   doubt- 
fulnefs    in  the   evidence   of  religion,    calls 
for  a  more  careful  and  attentive  exercife  o£ 
the    virtuous   principle,  in  fairly  yielding 
themfelves  up  to  the  proper  influence  of  any 
real    evidence,    though   doubtful;    and  ia 
pra6lifuig  confcientioufly  all  virtue,  though 
luider  fome  uncertainty,    whether  the  go- 
vernment in  the  univerfe  may  not  poffibly 
be  fuch,  as  that  vice  may  efcape  with  im» 
punity.   And  in  general,  temptation,  mean- 
ing by  this  word,  the   lefler  allurements, 
the  wrong  and  difficulties  in  the  difcharge 
of  our  duty,  as  well  as  the  greater  ones : 
temptation,    I  fay,    as   fuch   and  of  every 
kind  and  degree,  as  it  calls  forth  fome  vir- 
tuous   efforts,    additional   to  what   would 
otherwife     have     been    wanting,    cannot  * 
but    be    an    additional  difcipline    and  im*- 
provement  of   virtue,    as   well   as   proba- 
tion  of   it   in    the    other    fenfes   of    that 
word*'.     So  that  the  very  fame  account  is 
*  Part  I.  Chap.  iv. 

B  b  to 
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to  be  given,  why  the  evidence  of  religion 
ihould  be  left  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  re- 
quire,   in    ibme,    an    attentive,    folicitous, 
perhaps  painful  exercife  of  their  underftand- 
ing  about  it ;  as  why  others  fhould  be  placed 
in  fuch  circumftances,  as  that  the  pracSlice  of 
its  common  duties,  after  a  full  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  it,  fhould  require  attention, 
folicitude,    and  pains  :  or,  why   appearing 
doubtfulnefs   fhould  be  permitted  to  afford 
matter  of  temptation  to  fome  ;  as  why  ex- 
ternal difficulties  and  allurements  fhould  be 
permitted  to   afford  matter   of   temptation 
to  others.     The  fame  account  alfo  is  to  be 
given,  why  fome  fhould  be  exercifed  with 
temptations  of  both  thefe  kinds ;  as  why 
others  fhould  be  exercifed  with  the  latter  in 
fuch  very  high  degrees,  as  fome  have  been, 
particularly  as  the  primitive  Chriflians  were. 
Nor  does!   there  appear  any   abfurdity  in 
the  fuppofing,    that    the  fpeculative   diffi- 
culties  in  which   the    evidence  of  religion 
is  involved,  may  make  even  the  principal 
part   of   fome  perfons  trial.     For,  as    the 
chief  temptations  of  the  generality  of  the 
world  are,  the  ordinary  motives   to  injuf- 
jice  or  unreflrained  pleafure :  or  to  live  in 

thQ 
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the  negleft  of  religion,  from  that  frame  of 
mind,  which  renders  many  perfons  ahnoil 
without  feeling  as  to  any  thing  diftant,  or 
which  is  not  the  object  of  their  fenfes  :  fo 
there  are  other  perfons  without  the  fhallow- 
nefs  of  temper,  perfons  of  a  deeper  fenfe 
as  to  what  is  invifible  and  future  ;  who  not 
only  fee,  but  have  a  general  pradical  feel- 
ing, that  what  is  to  come  will  be  prefent, 
and  that  things  are  not  lefs  real  for  their 
not  being  the  objedls  of  fenfe ;  and  who, 
from  their  natural  conflitution  of  body, 
and  of  temper,  and  from  their  external  condi- 
tion may  have  fmall  temptations  to  behave 
ill,  fmall  difficulty  in  behaving  well,  in  the 
common  courfe  of  life.  Now,  when  thefe 
latter  perfons  have  a  diflinft  full  convidion 
of  the  truth  of  religion,  without  any  pof- 
fible  doubts  or  difficulties,  the  pradice  of 
it  is  to  them  unavoidable,  unlefs  they  would 
do  a  conftant  violence  to  their  own  minds  ; 
and  religion  is  fcarce  any  more  a  difcipline 
to  them,  than  it  is  to  creatures  in  a  flate 
of  perfedion.  Yet  thefe  perfons  may  pof- 
fibly  ftand  in  need  of  moral  difcipline  and 
exercife  in  a  higher  degree,  than  they  would, 
have  by  fuch  an  eafy  pradice  of,  religion* 
B  b  2  Or 
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Or  it  may  be  requilite,  for  reafons  unknown 
to  us,  that  they  fhould  give  feme  farther 
manifeftation  what  is  their  moral  character, 
to  the  creation  of  God,  than  fuch  a  prac- 
tice of  it  would  be.  Thus  in  the  great  va- 
riety of  religious  fituations  in  which  men 
are  placed,  what  conftitutes,  what  chiefly 
and  peculiarly  constitutes,  the  probation, 
in  all  fenfes,  of  fome  perfons  may  be  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  evidence  of  religi- 
on is  involved  :  and  their  principal  and  dif- 
tingulftied  trial,  may  be,  how  they  will 
behave  under  and  with  refped:  to  thefe  dif- 
ficulties. Circumftances  in  mens  iituation 
in  their  temporal  capacity,  analogous  in 
good  meafure  to  this  refpe^ling  religion, 
are  to  be  obferved.  We  find  fome  perfons 
are  placed  in  fuch  a  fituation  in  the  world, 
as  that  their  chief  difficulty  with  regard  to 
conduct,  is  not  the  doing  what  is  prudent 
when  it  is  known  ;  for  this,  in  numberlefs 
cafes,  is  as  eafy  as  the  contrary :  but  to 
fome  the  principal  exercife  is,  recolle6lion 
and  being  upon  their  guard  againft  deceits, 
the  deceits  fuppofe  of  thofe  about  them  ; 
againft  falle  appearances  of  reafon  and  pru- 
dence.   To  perfons  in  fome  fituations,    the 

prin^ 
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principle  cxercife  with  refpe6l  to  condufl, 
is,  attention  in  order  to  inform  themfelves 
what  is  proper,  what  is  really  the  reafon- 
able  and  prudent  part  to  a£l. 

But  as  I  have  hitherto  gone  upon  fuppo- 
iition,  that  mens  diffatisfadion  with  the 
evidence  of  religion  is  not  owing  to  their 
neglects  or  prejudices  :  it  muft  be  added, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  all  common  reafon, 
and  as  what  the  truth  of  the  cafe  plainly 
requires  fliould  be  added,  that  fuch  diffa- 
tisfadion  poffibly  may  be  owing  to  thofe, 
poffibly  may  be  mens  own  fault.     For, 

If  there  are  any  perfons,  who  never  fet 
themfelves  heartily  in  earneft  to  be  informed 
in  religion :  if  there  are  any  who  fecretly 
wifh  it  may  not  prove  true ;  and  are  lefs 
attentive  to  evidence  than  to  difficulties, 
and  more  to  objedions  than  to  what  is  faid 
in  anfwer  to  them  :  thefe  perfons  will  fcarce 
be  thought  in  a  likely  way  of  feeing  the 
evidence  of  religion,  though  it  were  mofl 
certainly  true,  and  capable  of  being  ever 
fo  fully  proved.  If  any  accuftom  them- 
felves to  consider  this  fubjed  ufually  in  the 
way  of  mirth  and  fport  :  if  they  attend  to 
forms,  and  reprefentations,  and  inadequate 
B  b  3  man- 
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manners  of  expreffion,  inftead  .of  the  real 
things  intended  by  them :  (for  figns  often 
can  be  no  more  than  inadequately  expreilive 
of  the  things  fignified  :)  or  if  they  fubfti- 
tute  hum^n  errors,  in  the  room  of  divine 
truth  ;  why  may  not  all,  or  any  of  thefe 
things,  hinder  fome  men  from  feeing  that 
evidence,  which  really  is  feen  by  others ; 
as  a  like  turn  of  mind,  with  refpedl  to 
matters  of  common  fpeculation  and  prac- 
tice, does,  we  find  by  experience,  hinder 
them  from  attaining  that  knowledge  and 
right  underftanding,  in  matters  of  common 
fpeculation  and  practice,  which  more  fair 
and  attentive  minds  attain  to  ?  And  the 
efFe£t  will  be  the  fame,  whether  their  ne- 
glect, or  ierioufly  confidering  the  evidence 
of  religion,  and  their  indired;  behaviour 
with  regard  to  it,  proceed  from  mere  care- 
leffnefs,  or  from  groffer  vices  :  or  whether 
it  be  owing  to  this,  that  forms  and  figura- 
tive manners  of  exprefiion,  as  well  as  er- 
rors, adminifler  occafion  of  ridicule,  when 
the  things  intended,  and  the  truth  itfelf, 
would  not.  Men  may  indulge  a  ludicrous 
turn  fo  far  as  to  lofe  all  fenfe  of  condufl 
and  prudence  in  worldly  affairs,  and  even, 

as 
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as  it  feems,  to  impair   the  faculty  of  rea- 
ioQ.     And  in  general,  levity,  careleffnefs, 
paffion,  and  prejudice,  do  hinder  us  from 
being    rightly    informed,    with  refpe6l    to 
common    things  :    and  they    may,  in   like 
manner,  and  perhaps  in  fome  farther  pro- 
vidential manner,  with  refpe£l  to  moral  and 
religious    fubjedts  :     may    hinder    evidence 
from  being  laid  before   us,  and  from  being 
feen  when  it  is.     The  fcripture  *  does  de« 
clare,  that  every  one  fhall  not  underftand, 
— And  it    makes   no    difference,    by  what 
providential    conduct,  this  come   to   pafs : 
whether  the  evidence  of  Chriftianity  was, 
originally  and  with  defign,  put  and  left  fo, 

'^  Dan.  xii.  lO.  Seealfo  Ifa.  xxix.  13.  14.  Matth, 
vi.  23.  and  xi.  25.  and  xiii.  Ii,  and  12.  John  iii.  ig. 
John  V,  44.  I  Cor.  ii.  14.  and  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  2  Tim.  iii. 
13.  and  that  affedtionate,  as  well  authoritative  admoni- 
tion, fo  very  many  times  inculcated.  He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.  Grotius  faw  fo  ftrongly 
the  thing  intended  in  thefe  and  other  paflages  of  fcrip- 
ture of  the  like  fenfe,  as  to  fay,  that  the  proof  given 
us  of  Chriftianity  was  lefs  than  it  might  have  been, 
for  this  very  purpofe  ;  Uti  ita  fermo  evangelii  tanquam 
lapis  eflet  Lydius  ad  quem  ingenia  fanabilia  exploraren* 
tur.     De  Ver.  R.  C.  L.  2  towards  the  end. 

Bt)4  as 
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as  that  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  evading 
moral  obligation,  fliould  not  fee  it;  and 
that  honeft-minded  perfons  fhould :  or, 
whether  it  comes  to  pafs  by  any  other 
means. 

Farther  :  The  general  proof  of  Natural 
Religion  and  of  Chriftianity,  does,  I  think, 
lie  level  to  common  men  ;  even  thofe^  the 
greateft  part  of  whofe  time,  from  child- 
hood to  old  age,  is  taken  up  with  provi- 
ding, for  themfelves  and  their  families,  the 
common  conveniencies,  perhaps  neceiiaries 
of  life  :  thofe,  I  mean,  of  this  rank,  who 
never  think  at  all  of  aiking  after  proof  or 
attending  to  it.  Comm^on  men,  were  they 
as  much  in  earneft  about  religion,  as  about 
their  temporal  aifairs,  are  capable  in  being 
convinced  upon  real  evidences  that  there  is 
a  God  who  governs  the  world ;  and  they 
feel  themfelves  to  be  of  a  moral  nature,  and 
accountable  creatures.  And  as  Chriftiani- 
ty  entirely  falls  in  with  this  their  natural 
fenfe  of  things  ;  fo  they  are  capable,  not 
only  of  being  perfuaded,  but  of  being  made 
to  fee  that  there  is  evidence  of  miracles 
wrought  in  atteftation  of  it,  and  many  ap- 
pearing completions  of  prophecy.  But 
I  though 
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though  this   proof  Is  real  and   conclufive, 
yet  it  is  liable  to  obje£lions,    and  may   be 
run  up  into   difficulties :    which   however, 
perfons  who  are  capable,  not  only  of  talk- 
ing of,  but  of  really  feeing,  are  capable  alfb 
of  feeing  through  ;  i.  e.  not  of  clearing  up 
and  anfwering  them,    fo  as  to  fatisfy  their 
curiofity,  for  of  fuch  knowledge,  we  are  not 
capable  with   refpecl  to   any  one  thing   ia 
nature :     but   capable    of   feeing  that   the 
proof  is  not  loft  in  thefe  difficulties,  or  de- 
fliroyed  by  thefe  objections.      But   then    a 
thorough    examination  into  religion,    with 
regard  to  thefe  objections,  which  cannot  be 
the  bufinefs  of  every  man,     is  a  matter  of 
pretty  long  compafs,  and,  from  the  nature 
of  it,  requires  fome  knowledge,  as  well  as 
time  and  attention ;    to  fee,  how  the  evi- 
dence comes  out,  upon  balancing  one  thing 
with  with  another,    and  what,    upon   the 
whole,  is  the  amount  of  it.      Now  if   the 
perfons,  who  have  picked  up  thefe  objecti- 
ons from  others,  and  take  for  granted  they 
are  of  weight,    upon  the    word  of   thofe 
from  whom  they  have  received  them,  or,  be 
often  retailing  of  them,   come  to  fee  or  fan- 
cy they  fee  them  to  be  of  weight ;  will  not 

pre- 
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prepare  themfelves  for  fuch  an  examination, 
with  a  competent  degree  of  knowledge  ;  or 
will  not  give  that  time  and  attention  to  the 
fubjedt,  which,  from  the  nature  of  it,  is 
neceffary  for  attaining-  fuch  information  ;  in 
this  cafe,  they  muft  remain  in  doubtful- 
nefs,  ignorance  or  error  ;  in  the  fame  way 
as  they  muft,  with  regard  to  common  fci- 
ences  and  matters  of  common  life,  if  they 
negle<5t  the  neceflary  means  of  being  infor- 
med in  them. 

But  ftill,  perhaps  it  will  he  objefted,  that 
if  a  prince  or  common  mafter  were  to  fend 
dire6tions  to  a  fervant,   he  would  take  care, 
that   they   iliould  always   bear  the  certain 
marks,  whom  they  came  from,    and  that 
their  fenfe  fhould  be  always  plain  ;    fo  as 
that  there   fhould  be  no  poffible  doubt,    if 
he  could  help  it,  concerning  the  authority 
or  meaning  of  them.     Now  the  proper  an- 
fwer  to  all  this  kind  of  objedlions  is,  that, 
wherever  the  fallacy  lies,  it  is  even  certain 
we  cannot  argue  thus  with  refpe6t  to    him, 
who  is  the  governor  of  the  world  :  and  par- 
ticularly that  he  does  not  afford  us  fuch  in-r 
formation    with    refpe(3:     to  our    temporal 
affairs  and  interefl,  as  experience  abundanN 
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ly  Ihews.  However,  there  is  a  full  anfvver 
to  this  objection,  from  the  very  nature  of 
religion.  For  the  reafon  why  a  prince  would 
give  his  directions  in  this  plan  manner,  is, 
that  he  abfolutely  deiires  fuch  an  external 
aftion  fhould  be  done,  without  concerning 
himfelf  with  the  motive  or  principle  upon 
which  it  is  done;  i.  e.  he  regards  only  the 
external  event,  or  the  things  being  done  ; 
and  not  at  all,  properly  fpeaking,  the  do- 
ing of  it,  or  the  action.  Whereas  the 
whole  of  morality  and  religion  confifting 
merely  in  aClion  itfelf,  there  is  no  fort  of 
parallel  between  the  cafes.  But  if  the  prince 
be  fuppofed  to  regard  only  the  a6lion  :  i.  e. 
only  to  defire  to  exercife,  or  in  any  fenfe 
prove,  the  underftanding  or  loyalty  of  a 
fervant ;  he  would  not  always  give  his  or- 
ders in  fuch  a  plain  manner.  It  may  be 
proper  to  add,  that  the  will  of  God,  re- 
fpe6ting  morality  and  religion,  may  be  con- 
sidered, either  as  abfolute,  or  as  only  con- 
ditional. If  it  be  abfolute,  it  can  only  be 
thus,  that  w^e  fhould  a6l  virtuoufly  in  fuch 
given  circumftances ;  not  that  we  fhould  be 
brought  to  a6l  fo,  by  his  changing  of  our 
circumflances.     And  if  God's  will  be  thus 

ab- 
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abfolute,  then  it  Is  in  our  power,  in  the 
highefl  and  ftriclefl:  fenfe,  to  do  or  to  con- 
tradid  his  will ;  which  is  a  moil  weighty 
confideration.  Or  his  will  may  be  confider- 
ed  only  as  conditional,  that  if  we  ad  fo  and 
fo,  we  fhall  be  rewarded  ;  if  otherwife  pu- 
nched :  of  which  conditional  will  of  the 
Author  of  Nature,  the  whole  conflitution 
of  it  affords  moil:  certain  inftances. 

Upon  the  whole  :  that  we  are  in  a  ftate 
of  probation  :  and  the  credibility  of  our 
being  at  all  in  fuch  a  flate  beuig  admitted, 
there  feems  no  peculiar  difficulty  in  fup- 
poling  our  probation  to  be,  juft  as  it  is,  in 
thofe  refpe£ls,  which  are  above  objecSled 
againfl.  There  feems  no  pretence,  from 
the  reafon  of  the  thing,  to  fay,  that  the 
trial  cannot  equitably  be  any  thing,  but 
whether  perfons  will  a61:  fuitably  to  certain 
information,  or  fuch  as  admits  no  room  for 
doubt  ;  fo  as  that  there  can  be  no  danger 
of  mifcarriage,  but  either  from  their  not 
attending  to  what  they  certainly  know, 
or  from  overbearing  paffion  hurrying  them 
to  a£t  contrary  to  it.  For,  fmce  ignorance 
and  doubt  afford  fcope  for  probation  in  all 
fenfes,  as  really  as  intuitive  convidlion  or 

cer- 
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certainty  ;  and  fince  the  two  former  are  t® 
be  put  on  the  fame  account,  as  difficulties 
in  practice;  men's  moral  probation  may 
alfo  be,  whether  they  will  take  due  care 
to  inform  themfelves  by  impartial  confider- 
ation,  and  afterwards  whether  they  will  a£t 
as  the  cafe  requires,  upon  the  evidence 
which  they  have,  hov/ever  doubtful.  And 
this  we  find  by  experience,  is  freqently  our 
probation,  in  our  temporal  capacity.  For, 
the  information  which  we  want  with  re- 
gard to  our  worldly  interefts,  is  by  no  means 
always  given -us  of  courfe,  without  any 
care  of  our  own.  And  we  are  greatly  liable 
to  felf- deceit,  from  inward  fecret  preju- 
dices, and  alfo  to  the  deceits  of  others. — 
So  that  to  be  able  to  judge  what  is  the  pru- 
dent part,  often  requires  much  and  diffi- 
cult con fi derations.  Then  after  we  have 
judged  the  very  befl  we  can,  the  evidence 
upon  which  we  muft  aft,  if  we  will  live  and 
a£t  at  all,  is  perpetually  doubtful  to  a  very 
high  degree.  And  the  conflitution  and 
courfe  of  the  world  in  fa£l  is  fuch,  as  that 
want  of  impartial  confideration  what  we 
have  to  do,  and  venturing  upon  extrava- 
gant 
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gant  courfes,  becaufe  it  is  doubtful  what 
will  be  the  confequence,  are  often  naturally, 
i.  e*  providentially,  altogether  as  fatal,  as 
niifcoiidu6t  occaiioned  by  heedlefs  inatten- 
tion to  what  we  certainly  know,  or  difre- 
garding  it  from  overbearing  paffion. 

Several  of  the  obfervations  here  made, 
m^ay  well  feem  ftrange,  perhaps  unintel- 
ligible, to  many  good  men  ;  but  if  the 
perfons  for  whofe  fakes  they  are  made, 
think  fo  ;  perfons  who  obje6t  as  above, 
and  throw  off  ail  regard  to  religion,  imder 
pretence  of  want  of  evidence ;  I  defire 
them  to  conlider  again,  whether  their  think- 
ing fo,  be  owing  to  any  thing  unintelligi- 
ble in  tliefe  obfervations,  or  to  their  own  not 
having  fuch  a  fenie  of  religion  and  ferious 
folicitude  about  it,  as  even  their  flate  of 
fcepticifm  does  in  all  reafon  require  ?  It 
ought  to  be  forced  upon  the  refle(ftions  of 
thefe  perfons,  that  our  nature  and  condi- 
tion necefl'arily  require  us,  in  the  daily 
courfe  of  life,  to  aft  upon  evidence  much 
lower  than  what  is  commonly  called  pro- 
bable :  to  guard,  not  only  againft  what  we 
fully   believe  will,  but  alfo   againft  what 

we 
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we  think  it  fuppofeable  may,  happen ;  and 
to  engage  in  purfuits,  when  the  probabi- 
lity is  greatly  againft  fuccefs,  if  it  be  cre- 
dible, that  poffibly  we  may  fucceed  ia 
them. 
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CHAP.    VIL 


OF    THE    PARTICULAR    EVIDENCE  FOR 
CHRISTIANITY. 

npHE  prefumptlons  againfl  revelation, 
and  objections  againft  the  general 
fcheme  of  Chriftianity,  and  particular 
things  relating  to  it,  being  removed,  there 
remains  to  be  confidered,  v^hat  poiitive 
evidence  we  have  for  the  truth  of  it : 
chiefly  in  order  to  fee,  what  the  analogy 
of  nature  fuggefts  with  regard  to  that  evi- 
dence, and  the  objections  againft  it :  or 
to  fee  what  is,  and  is  allowed  to  be,  the 
plain  natural  rule  of  judgement  and  of  ac- 
tion, in  our  temporal  concerns,  in  cafes 
where  we  have  the  fame  kind  of  evidence, 
and  the  fame  kind  of  objections  againft  it, 
that  we  have  in  the  cafe  before  us. 

Now    in    the    evidence    of  Chriftianity, 
there  feems    to  be   feveral  thing  of  great 

weight 
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weight,  not  reducible  to  the  head,  either 
of  miracles,  or  the  completion  of  pro- 
phecy, in  the  conmon  acceptation  of  the 
words.  But  thefe  two  are  its  diredl  and 
fundamental  proofs  :  and  thofe  other  things, 
however  confiderable  they  are,  yet  ought 
never  to  be  urged  apart  from  its  dire6t 
proofs,  but  always  to  be  joined  with  them, 
* — Thus  the  evidence  of  Chriflianity  will 
bs  a  long  feries  of  things,  reaching,  as  it 
feems,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
the  prefent  time,  of  great  variety  and  com- 
pafs;  taking  in  both  the  diredl,  and  alio 
the  collateral  proof;  and  making  up,  all 
of  them  together,  one  argument:  the  con- 
viction ariling  from  which  kind  of  proof, 
may  be  compared  to  what  they  call  the 
efFeft  in  architedbure  or  other  works  of  art ; 
a  refult  from  a  great  number  of  things  fo 
.and  fo  difpofed,  and  taken  into  one  view, 
I  lliail  therefore,  Firfl:,  make  fome  obfer- 
vations  relating  to  miracles,  and  the  ap- 
pearing completions  of  prophecy  ;  and  con- 
fider  what  analogy  fuggefls,  in  anfvver  to 
the  objeClions  brought  againft  this  evidence. 
And  Secondly,  I  ihall  endeavour  to  give 
fome  account  of  the  general  argument  now 

C  c  men-. 
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mentioned,  coniifting  both  of  the  dire<r^ 
and  collateral  evidence,  coniidered  as  mak- 
iilg  up  one  argument  :  this  bemg  the  kind 
of  proof  upon  which  we  determine  mofl 
queflions  of  difficulty,  concerning  common 
faits,  alledged  to  have  happened  or  feem- 
ing  likely  to  happen;  efpecially  queftions 
relating  to  conduct. 

Firft,  I  Ihall  make  fome  obfervations 
upon  the  direct  proof  of  Chriftianity,  from 
miracles  and  prophecy,  and  upon  the  ob" 
jeftions  alledged  againft  it. 

I.  Now  the  following  obfervations,  re- 
lating to  the  hiilorical  evidence  of  miracles, 
wrought  in  attestation  of  Chriftianity,  ap- 
pear to  be  of  great  weight. 

I.  The  Old  Teftament  afFords  the  fame- 
liiftorical  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  Mofes 
and  of  the  prophets,  as  of  the  common  civil 
hiflory  of  Mofes  and  of  the  kings  of  Ifreal  or, 
as  of  the  affairs  of  the  Jevf  ifh  nation  : — and 
the  gofpels  and  the  a£ls  afford  us  the  fame 
hiftorical  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  Chrift 
and  the  apofties,  as  of  the  common  matters 
related  in  them.  This  indeed,  could  not  have 
been  afSrmed  by  any  reafonable  man,  if  the 
^kuthors  of  thefe  books,  like  many  other  hif* 
4  torlans 
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torlans,  had  appeared  to  make  an  entertain^ 
iiiff  manner  of  writinp;  their  aim  ;    thoii8:h 
they    had     interperfed    miracles   in     their 
works,  at  proper  dlftances,  and  upon  pro- 
per occafions.     Thefe  might  have  animated 
a  dull  relation,  amufed  the  reader,  and  en- 
gaged his  attention.     And  the  fame  account 
would  naturally  have  been  given  of  them, 
as,  of  the  fpeeches  and  defcriptions  of  fuch 
authors :  the  fame  account,  in  a  m.anner, 
as  is  to  be  given,  why  the  poets  make  ufe 
of  wonders  and   prodigies.     But   the  fa6ls, 
both  miraculous  and  natural,  in  fcriptiire, 
are  related  in  plain   unadorned  narratives  ; 
and  both   of  them   appear,  in   all  refpe^ts, 
to  iland  upon  the    fame  foot  of  hiftorical 
evidence.       Farther,  fome  parts    of   fcrip- 
ture,    containing  an    account   of  miracles 
fully  fufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  Chrif* 
tianity,  are   quoted   as   genuine,  from  the 
age  in  which  they  are  faid  to  be  written, 
down  to  the  prefent :  and  no  other  parts  of 
them,  material  in  the  prefent  queftion,  are 
omittted  to  be  quoted  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  afford  any  fort  of  proof  of  their  not  being 
genuine.     And,  as  common  hiftory,  when 
called  in  queftion,  in  any  inilance,  may  of- 
C  c  3  ten 
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ten  be  greatly  confirmed,  by  cotemporary  e-r 
fubfequent  events  more  known  and  acknow- 
ledged, and  as  the  common  fcripture  hiflory, 
like  many  others,  is  thiis  confirmed  :  fo  like- 
wife  is  the  miraculous  hiflpry  of  it,  not  only 
in  particular  inftances,  but  in  general.  For, 
the  eflablifhment  of  the  Jewiih  and  Chrif- 
tian  religions,  which  were  events  cotem- 
porary with  the  miracles  related  to  be 
wrought  in  atteftation  of  both,  or  fubfe- 
quent to  them,  thefe  events  are  juft  what 
we  fhould  have  expelled,  upon  fuppofltion 
fuch  miracles  were  really  wrought  to  at* 
teft  the  truth  of  thofe  religions.  Thefe 
miracles  are  a  fatisfa£lory  account  of  thofe 
events :  of  which,  no  other  fatisfa6lory  ac- 
count can  be  given  ;  nor  any  account  at 
all,  but  what  is  imaginary  merely  and  in- 
vented. It  is  to  be  added,  that  the  mofl: 
obvious,  the  mofl:  eafy,  and  dlredl  account 
of  this  hiilory,  how  it  came  to  be  written^ 
and  to  be  received  in  the  world,  as  a  tru^ 
hiftory ;  is,  that  it  really  is  fo  ;  nor  can 
any  other  account  of  it  be  fo  eafy  and  di- 
rect. Now,  though  an  account,  not  at  all 
obvious,  but  very  far-fetched  and  indired, 
inay  indeed  be,  and  often  is,  the  true  ac- 

coun 
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count  of  a  matter ;  yet  it  cannot  be  admit- 
ted on  the  authority  of  its  being  afferted. 
Mere  guefs,  fuppofition,  and  pofiibility, 
when  oppofed  to  hiftorical  evidence,  prove 
nothing,  but  that  hiftorical  evidence  is  not 
demonftrative. 

Now  the  juft  conlequence  from  all  this, 
I  think,  is,  that  the  fcripture  hiftory  in 
general  is  to  be  admitted  as  an  authentic 
genuine  hiftory,  till  iomewhat  poiitive  be 
alledged  fuificient  to  invalidate  it.  But  no 
man  will  deny  the  confequence  to  be,  that 
it  cannot  be  reiecled,  or  thrown  by  as  of 
no  authority,  till  it  can  be  proved  to  be  of 
none ;  even  though  the  evidence  now  men^- 
tioned  for  its  authoritv,  were  doubtful. — 
This  evidence  may  be  confronted,  by  hi^ 
torlcal  evidence  on  the  other  lide,  if  ther*, 
be  any;  or  general  incredibility  in  the 
things  related,  or  inconfiftence  in  the  ge« 
neral  turn  of  the  hiftory,  would  prove  it 
to  be  of  no  authority.  But  iince,  upon  the 
face  of  the  matter,  upon  a  firft  and  general 
view,  the  appearance  is,  that  it  is  an  au- 
thentic hiftory^  it  cannot  be  determined  to 
be  fiditious  without  fome  proof  that  it  is  • 
€  c  3  fo. 
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fo.  And  the  following  obfervations,  in 
fupport  of  thefe  and  coincident  with  them, 
will  greatly  confirm  the  hiftorical  evidence 
far  the  truth  of  Chrifdanity. 

I.  The  epifties  of  St.  Paul,  from  the  na- 
ture  of    epiflolary   writing,  and  moreover 
from  feveral  of  them  being  written,  not  to 
particular  perfons,  but  to  churches ;    carry 
in  them  evidences  of    their  being  genuine, 
beyond  what  men   can  be  in  a  mere  hiflo- 
rical  narrative,  left  to  the  world  at  large.— 
This  evidence,  joined  with  that  which  they 
have  in  common  with  the  reft  of    the  New 
Teftament,    feems  not  to  leave  fo  much  as 
any  particular  pretence  for  denying   their 
genuinenefs,  conlidered  as  an  ordinary  mat- 
ter of  fad,  or  of  criticifm ;  I  fay,  particu- 
lar pretence,  for  denying  it  ;    becaufe    any 
iingle  fad:,    of   fuch  a  kind  and  fuch   anti- 
quity, may  have  general  doubts  raifed  con- 
cerning it,  from  the  very  nature  of  human 
affairs  and  human  teftimony.     There  is  alfo 
to  be  mentioned,  a  diftincl   and  particular 
evidence  of  the  genuinenefs  of  the  epiftle 
chiefly  referred   to  here,    the   firfl  of    the 
Corinthians;  from  the  manner  in  which  it 

is 
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is  quoted  hy  Clemens  Romanus,  in  an 
epiftle  of  his  own  to  that  church*.  Now 
thefe  epiftles  afford  a  proof  of  Chriflianity, 
detached  from  all  others,  which  is,  1  think, 
a  thing,  of  weight ;  and  alfo  a  proof  of  a 
nature  and  kind  pecuUar  to  itfelf.     For, 

In  them  the  author  declares,  that  he  re- 
ceived the  gofpel  in  general,  and  the  infti- 
tution  of  the  communion  in  particular,  not 
from  the  reft  of  the  apoftles,  or  jointly  to- 
gether with  them,  but  alone,  from  Chrift 
himfelf;  whom  he  declares  likewife,  con- 
formably to  the  hiftory  of  the  A6:s,  that 
he  faw  after  his  afcenfion-f.  So  that  the 
teftimony  of  St.  Paul  is  to  be  coniidered, 
as  detached  from  that  of  the  reft  of  the  apof- 
tles. 

And  he  declares  farther,  that  he  was  en- 
dued with  a  power  of  working  miracles,  as 
what  was  publicly  known  to  thofe  very  peo- 
ple, fpeaks  of  frequent  and  great  variety 
of  miraculous  gifts  as  then  fublifting  in 
thofe  very  churches,  to  which  he  was  wri- 

*  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  L  c.  47. 
t  Gal.  1.     1  Cor.  xi.  23,  &c.     i  Cor.  xv.  8. 
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ling;  which  he  was  reproving  for  leveral  ir- 
regularities :  and  where  he  hadperfonal  opr 
pofers  :  he  mentions  thefe  gifts  incidentally, 
in  the  moft  eafj  manner  and  without  effort ; 
by  way  of  reproof  to  thofe  who  had  them, 
for  their  indecent  ufe  of  them  ;  and  by  way 
of  depreciating  them,  in  comparifon  of  mo- 
ral virtes ;  in  ihort,  he  fpeaks  to  thefe 
churches,  of  thefe  miraculous  powers,  in 
the  manner,  any  one  would  fpeak  to  another 
of  a  thing,  which  was  as  familiar  and  as; 
much  known  in  common  to  them  both,  as 
any  thing  in  the  world  |.  And  this,  as 
hath  been  obferved  by  feveral  perfons,  is 
furely  a  very  conliderable  thing. 

2.  It  is  an  acknowledged  hiftorical  fa6t, 
that  Chriftianity  offered  itfeif  to  the  world, 
and  demanded  to  be  received,,  upon  the 
allegation,  i.  e.  as  unbelievers  wo.uld  fpeak, 
"Upon  the  pretence,  of  miracles,  publickly 
wrought  to  attefl  the  truth  of  it,  in.fuch> 
an  age  :  and  that  it  was  actually  received 
by   great  numbers   in  that  very  age,   and 

X  Rom.  XV.  19.  1  Cor.  xii.  8.  9.  10—28,  &c.  and 
cli.  xiii.  I.  2.  8.  and  the  whole xvitli  ch.  2.  Cor.  xii. 
12.  13.  Gal.  iii.  2.  5: 

Upon 
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Upon  the  profeffed  belief  of  the  reality  of 
thefe  miracles.  And  Chriftlanity,  includ- 
ing the  difpenfation  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
feems  diftinguifhed  bj  this  from  all  other 
religions.  I  mean,  that  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  any- 
Other  :  for  furely  it  will  not  be  fuppofed 
to  lie  upon  any  perfon,  to  prove  by  pofitive 
hiftorical  evidence,  that  it  was  not.  It  does 
in  no  fort  appear,  that  Mahometan ifm  was 
firfl  received  in  the  vvorld  upon  the  foot  of 
fuppofed  miracles  *,  i.  e.  public  ones  ;  for, 
as  revelation  is  itfelf  miraculous,  all  pre-^ 
tence  to  it  muft  neceffarily  imply  fome  pre- 
tence of  miracles.  And  it  is  a  known  fa£l, 
that  it  was  iminediately,  at  the  very  firfl:, 
propagated  by  other  means.  And,  as  parti- 
cular infliitutions,  whether  in  paganifm  or 
popery,  faid  to  be  confirmed  by  miracles 
after  thofe  inftitutions  had  obtained,  are  not 
to  the  purpofe  :  fo,  were  there  what  might 
be  called  hiftorical  proof,  that  any  of  them 
were  introduced  by  a  fuppofed  divine  com- 
mand, believed  to  be  atteiled  by  miracles  ;  \ 
thefe  would  not  be  in  any  ways  parallel. 

*  See  the  Koran>  ch.  xiii.  and  ch.  xvii. 
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For  fingie  things  of  this  fort,  are  eafy  to 
be  accounted  for,  after  parties  are  formed, 
and  have  power  in  their  hands;  and  the 
leaders  of  them  are  in  veneration  with  the 
multitude  ;  and  political  interefts  are  blend- 
ed with  religious  claims,  and  religious  dif- 
tinftions.  But  before  any  thing  of  this 
kind,  for  a  few  perfons,  and  thofe  of  the 
lo weft  rank,  all  at  once,  to  bring  over  fuch 
great  numbers  to  a  new  religion,  and  get 
it  to  be  received  upon  the  particular  evidence 
of  miracles  ;  this  is  quite  another  thing. — 
And  I  think,  it  will  be  allowed  by  any  fair 
adverfary,  that  the  fa£l  now  mentioned, 
taking  in  all  the  circumftances  of  it,  is 
peculiar  to  the  Chriflian  religion.  How- 
ever, the  fa6l  itfelf  is  allowed,  that  Chrif- 
tianity  obtained,  i.  e.  was  profefTed  to  be 
received  in  the  world,  upon  the  belief  of 
miracles,  immediately  in  the  age  in  which 
it  is  faid  thofe  miracles  were  wrought  ;  or 
that  this  is  what  its  firft  converts  would 
have  alledged,  as  the  reafon  for  their  em- 
bracing it.  Now  certainly  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed,  that  fuch  numbers  of  men,  in 
the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  world,  fhould 
forfake  the  religion  of  their  country,    in 

which 
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which  they  had  been  educated ;  feparate 
themfelves  from  their  friends,  particularly 
in  their  feftival  (hows  and  folemnities,  ta 
which  the  common  people  are  fb  greatly 
addicted,  and  which  were  af  a  nature  to 
engage  them  much  more,  than  any  thing 
of  that  among  us;  and  embrace  a  religion, 
which  could  not  but  ejxpofe  them  to  many 
inconveniences,  and  indeed  muft  have  been 
a  giving  up  the  world  in  a  great  de- 
gree, even  from  the  very  firft,  and  before 
the  empire  engaged  in  form  againft  them ; 
it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  fuch  numbers 
fhould  make  fo  great,  and,  to  fay  the  leaft, 
fo  inconvenient  a  change  in  their  whole 
inftitution  of  life,  unlefs  they  were  really 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  thofe  miracles, 
upon  the  knowledge  or  behef  of  which 
they  profeiTed  to  make  it.  And  it  will,  I 
fuppofe,  readily  be  acknowleged,  that  the 
generality  of  the  firfl:  converts  to  Chrifli* 
anity,-  muft  have  ^believed  them  :  that  as 
becoming  Chriftians,  they  declared  to  the 
world,  they  were  fatistied  of  the  truth  of 
thofe  miracles  ;  fo  this  declaration  was  to 
be  credited.  And  this  their  teftimony  is 
the  fame  kind  of  evidence  for  thofe  mira- 

cles» 
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cles,  as  if  they  had  put  it  in  writing,  and 
thefe  writings  had  come  down  to  us.  And 
it  is  real  evidence,  becaufe  it  is  of  facts, 
which  they  had  capacity  and  full  opportu- 
nity to  inform  themfelves  of.  It  is  alfo 
diftin£l  from  the  direct  or  exprefs  hiftorical 
evidence,  though  it  is  of  the  fame  kind  : 
and  it  would  be  allowed  to  be  diflin6l  in  all 
cafes.  For  were  a  faft  exprefsly  related  by 
one  or  more  ancient  hiftorians,  and  dif- 
puted  in  after  ages :  that  this  fa£l  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  believed,  by  great 
numbers  of  the  age  in  which  the  hiftorian 
fays  it  was  done,  would  be  allowed  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  fuch  fa6l,  quite  diftinA 
from  the  exprefs  teflimony  of  the  hifto- 
rian. The  credulity  of  mankind  is  ac-. 
knowledged  ;  and  the  fufpicions  of  man-, 
kind  ought  to  be  acknowledged  too ;  and 
their  backwardnefs  even  to  believe,  and 
greater  ftill  to  pradlife,  what  makes  againft 
their  intereft.  And  it  muft  particularly 
be  remembered,  that  education,  and  pre- 
judice, and  authority,  were  againft  Chril- 
tianity  in  the  age  I  am  fpeaking  of.  So 
that  the  immediate  converfion  of  fuch 
numbers,  is   a   real  prefumption  of  fome- 

what 
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what  more  than  human  m,  this  matter  :  I 
jfay  prefumption,  for  it  is  not  alledged,  as  a 
proof  alone  and  by  itfelf.  Nor  need  any 
one  of  the  things  mentioned  in  this  chap- 
ter, be  confide  red  as  a  proof  by  itfelf :  and 
yet  all  of  them  together  may  be  one  of  the 
ftrongefl;'! . 

Upon  the  whole :  as  there  is  large  hiflorical 
evidence,  both  dire6l  and  circumftantial,  of 
miracles  wrought  in  atteflation  of  Chriftian- 
ity,  colle(Sled  by  thofe  who  have  written 
upon  the  fubject ;  it  lies  upon  unbelievers  to 
fliew,  why  this  evidence  is  not  to  be  credited. 
This  way  of  fpeaking  is,  I  think,  juft ; 
^nd  what  perfons  who  write  in  defence  of 
religion,  naturally  fall  into.  Yet,  in  a 
matter  of  fuch  unfpcakable  importance^ 
the  proper  queilion  is,  not  whom  it  lies 
upon,  according  to  the  rules  of  argument, 
to  maintain  or  confute  obje6l;ions:  but, 
whether  they  really  are  any,  againfl  this 
evidence,  fufficient,  in  reafon,  to  deftroy 
the  credit  of  it.  However,  unbelievers  feek 
to  take  upon  them  the  part  of  Ihewing  that 
there  are. 

t  See  the  lall  paragraph  except  two  of  this  chapter. 

They 
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They  alledge  that  numberlefs  and  enthuli- 
aftlc  people,  in  different  ages  and  countries, 
expofe  themfelves  to  the  fame  difficulties 
which  the  primitive  Chriftians  did  ;  and 
are  ready  to  give  up  their  lives,  for  the  mofl 
idle  follies  imaginable.  But  it  is  not  very 
clear,  to  what  purpofe  this  obje6tion  is 
brought.  For  every  one  ;  furely,.  in  every 
cafe,  mufl:  diftinguifli  between  opinions  and 
fa£ts  ;  and  though  teftimony  is  no  proof 
of  enthuiiaftlc  opinions,  or  of  any  opinions 
at  all ;  yet  it  is  allowed,  in  all  other  cafes, 
to  be  a  proof  of  fads.  And  a  perfon's  lay- 
ing down  his  life  in  atteftation  of  faiSts  or 
of  opinions,  is  the  ftrongefl  proof  of  his 
believing  them.  And  if  the  apoflles  and 
their  cotemporaries  did  believe  the  fafis,  in 
atteflation  of  which  they  expofed  them- 
felves to  fufferings  and  death  :  this  their 
belief,  or  rather  knowledge,  muft  be  a  proof 
of  thofe  fads  :  for  they  were  fuch  as  came 
under  the  obfervation  of  their  fenfes.  And 
though  it  IS  not  of  equal  weight,  yet  it  is 
of  weight  that  the  martyrs  of  the  next  age, 
notwithftanding  they  were  not  eye-witnefles 
of  thofe  fads,  as  were  the  apoflles  and 
their  cotemporaries,    had,    however,    full 

op. 
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opportunity  to  inform  themfelves,  whether 
they  were  true  or  not,  and  gave  equal  proof 
of  their  beheving  them  to  be  true. 

But  enthufiafm,  it  is  faid,  greatly  weak- 
ens the  evidence  of  teftimony  even  for  fa£ls, 
in  matters  relating  to  religion ;  fome  feem 
to  think,  it  totally  and  abfolutely  deftroys 
the  evidence  of  teftimony  upon  this  fubjedt. 
And  indeed  the  pov/ers  of  enthufiafm,  and 
of  difeafes  too  which  operate  in  a  like  man- 
ner, are  very  wonderful,  in  particular  in- 
ftances.  But  if  great  numbers  of  men,  not 
appearing  in  any  peculiar  degree  weak,  nor 
under  any  peculiar  fufpicion  of  negligence, 
affirm  that  they  faw  and  beard  fuch  things 
plainly  with  their  eyes  and  their  ears,  and 
are  admitted  to  be  in  earneft ;  fuch  tefti- 
mony  is  evidence  of  the  ftrongefl:  kind  we 
can  have,  for  any  matter  of  faft.  Yet  pof- 
iibly  it  may  be  overcome,  ftrong  as  it  is, 
by  incredibility  in  the  things  thus  attefted, 
or  by  contrary  teftimony.  And  in  an  in- 
ftance  where  one  thought  it  was  fo  over- 
come, it  might  be  juft  to  confider,  how  far 
fuch  evidence  could  be  accounted  for,  by 
enthufiafm  :  for  it  feems  as  if  no  other  ima- 
ginable account  were  to  be  given  of  it. ~ 

But 
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But  till  fuch  incredibility  be  (hewn,  or  con- 
trary teftimony  produced,  it  cannot  fu re- 
ly be  expeded,  that  fo  far-fetched,  fo  indi- 
ted and  wonderful  account  of  fuch  tefli- 
mony,  as  that  of  enthufiafm  miifi:  be : 
an  account  fo  ftrange,  that  the  generality 
of  mankind  can  fcarce  be  made  to  under- 
ftand  what  is  meant  by  it :  it  cannot,  I  fay, 
be  expeded,  that  fuch  an  account  will  be 
admitted  of  fuch  evidence ;  when  there  is 
this  dired,  eafy,  and  obvious  account  of 
it,  that  people  really  faw  and  heard  a  thing 
not  incredible,  which  they  affirm  fincerely 
and  with  full  affurance,  they  did  fee  and 
hear.  Granting  then  that  enthufiafm  is  not 
(fi:ri6lly  fpeaking)  an  abfurd,  but  a  pofiible 
account  of  fuch  teftimony :  it  is  manifefh, 
that  the  very  mention  of  it,  goes  upon  the 
previous  fuppofition,  that  the  things  fo  at- 
tefled  are  incredible ;  and  therefore  need 
jiot  be  confidered,  till  they  are  fhewn  to  be 
fo.  Much  lefs  need  it  be  confidered,  after 
the  contrary  has  been  proved.  And  I  think 
it  has  been  proved,  to  full  fatisfadion,  that 
there  is  no  incredibility  in  a  revelation,  in 
general ;  or  in  fuch  an  one  as  the  Chriftian 
in  particular.     However,  as  religion  is  fup- 

pofed 
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pofed  peculiarly  liable  to  enthufiafm.  It  may 
juftly  be  obferved,  that  prejudices  almoft 
without  number,  and  without  name,  ro- 
mance, afFe6lation,  humour,  a  defire  to  en- 
gage attention  or  to  furprize,  the  party- 
fpirit,  cuflom,  little  competitions,  unac- 
countable likings  and  diilikings,  thefe  in- 
fluence men  flrongly  in  common  matters. — 
And  as  thefe  prejudices  are  often  fcarce 
known  or  reflected  upon  by  the  perfons 
themfelves  w^ho  are  influenced  by  them, 
they  are  to  be  coniidered  as  influences  of  a 
like  kind  to  enthufiafm,  yet  human  tefti- 
mony  in  common  matters  is  naturally  and 
juftly  believed  notwlthftanding. 

It  is  intimated  farther,  in  a  more  refined 
way  of  obfervation,  that  though  it  fhould 
be  proved,  that  the  apoftles  and  firft  Chrif- 
tians  could  not,  in  fome  refpe<5ls,  be  de- 
ceived themfelves,  and,  in  other  refpecfts, 
cannot  be  thought  to  have  intended  to  Im- 
pofe  upon  the  world  ;  yet  it  will  not  follow, 
that  their  general  teftimony  is  to  be  believed 
though  truly  handed  down  to  us;  becaufe 
they  might  ftill  in  part,  i.  e.  in  other  re- 
fpefts,  be  deceived  themfelves,  and  in  part 
alfo  defignedly  impole  upon  others  ;  which, 
Dd  it 
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it  is  added,  is  a  tiling  very  credible,  from 
that  mixture  of  real  enthufiafm,  and  real 
knavery,  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  cha- 
racters. And,  I  miifl  confefs,  I  think  the 
matter  of  fatt  contained  in  this  obferva- 
tion  upon  mankind,  is  not  to  be  denied  ; 
and  that  fomewhat  very  much  a  kin  to  it,  is 
often  fuppofed  in  fcripture  as  a  very  com- 
mon cafe,  and  moil:  feverely  reproved. - 

But  it  were  to  have  been  expeded,  that  per- 
fons   capable  of   applying  this    obfervation 
as  applied  in  the  objc6tion^    might  alfo  fre- 
quently have  met  with  the  like   mixt  cha- 
racler,  in  in  fiances  where  religion  was  quite 
out  of  the  cafe.     The  thing  plainly  is,  that 
mankind  are  naturally  endued  with  reafon, 
or  a  capacity  of  diftinguifliing  between  truth 
and  falfhood  ;  and  as  naturally  they  are  en- 
dued with  veracity,  or  a  regard  to  truth  in 
what  they  fay  :  but  from    many    occafions, 
they  are  liable  to  be  prejudiced  and   biafled 
and  deceived  themfelves,  and  capable.of  in- 
tending to  deceive   others,  in    every  differ- 
ent degree  :  infomuch  that,  as  we  are   li- 
able to  be  deceived  by  prejudice,  fo  like  wife 
it  feems  to  be  not  an  uncommon  thing,  for 
perfons,  who,  from  their  regard   to   truth, 

would 
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would  not  invent  a  lie  entirely  without  any 
foundation  at  all,  to  propagate  it  with 
heightening  circumjftances^  after  it  is  once 
invented  and  fet  a  going.  And  others, 
though  they  would  not  propagate  a  lie,  yet, 
which  is  a  lower  dep-ree  of  falfhood,  will 
let  it  pafs  without  contradiction.  But  not- 
withstanding all  this,  human  teftimony  re- 
mains ftill  a  natural  ground  of  aflent ;  and 
this  aflent,  a  natural  principle  of  action. 

It  is  objected  farther,  that  however  it  has 
happened,  the  fa6t  is,  that  mankind  have, 
in  different  ages,  been  ftrangely  deluded 
with  pretences  to  miracles  and  wonders.— 
But  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted,  that 
they  have  beei|  oftener,  or  are  at  all  more 
liable  to  be  deceived  by  thefe  pretences, 
than  by  others. 

It  is  added,  that  there  is  a  very  confidera- 
ble  degree  of  hiftorical  evidence  for  miracles, 
which  are,  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to 
be  fabulous.  But  fuppofe  there  were  even 
the  like  hiftorical  evidence  for  thefe,  to 
what  there  is  for  thofe  alledged  in  proof  of 
Chriftianity,  which  yet  is  in  no  wife  al- 
lowed ;  but  fuppofe  this  ;  the  confequence 
would  not  be,  that  the  evidence  of  the 
D  d  2  lat- 
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latter  is  not  to  be  admitted.  Nor  is  there 
a  man  in  the  world  who,  in  common  cafes, 
would  conclude  thus.  For,  what  would 
fuch  a  conclulion  really  amount  to  but  this, 
that  evidence  confuted  by  contrary  evidence, 
or  any  way  over-balanced,  deftroys  the  cre- 
dibility of  other  evidence,  neither  confuted 
nor  over-balanced  ?  To  argue,  that  be- 
caufe  there  is,  if  there  were,  like  evidence 
for  teftimony,  for  miracles  acknowledged 
falf*",  as  for  thofe  in  atteftation  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  therefore  the  evidence  in  the  latter 
cafe,  is  not  to  be  credited  ;  this  is  the  fame 
as  to  argue,  that  if  two  men  of  equally  good 
reputation,  had  given  evidence  in  different 
cafes  no  way  connected,  and  one  of  them 
had  been  convivfted  of  perjury,  this  con- 
futed the  teftimony  of  the  other. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  the  general  ob- 
fervation  that  human  creatures  are  fo  liable 
to  be  deceived,  from  enthuliafm  in  religion, 
and  the  principles  equivalent  to  enthufiafm 
in  common  matters,  and  in  both  from  ne- 
gligence ;  and  that  they  are  fo  capable  of 
difhoneflly  endeavouring  to  deceive  others  ; 
this  does  indeed  weaken  the  evidence  of 
teftimony  in  all  cafes,  but  does  not  deftroy 

it 
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it  in  any.  And  thefe  things  will  appear^ 
to  different  men,  to  weaken  the  evidence 
of  teflimony  in  different  degrees  :  in  de* 
grees  proportionable  to  the  obfervations  they 
have  made,  or  the  notions  they  have  any 
way  taken  up,  concerning  the  weaknefs^ 
and  negligence-,  and  difhonefty  of  mankind  ; 
or  concerning  the  powers  of  enthuliafmj 
and  prejudices  equivalent  to  it.  But  it 
feems  to  me,  that  people  do  not  know 
what  they  fay,  who  affirm  thefe  things,  to 
deftroy  the  evidence  from  teftimony,  which 
we  have  of  the  truth  of  Chriffianity.  No* 
thing  can  deftroy  the  evidence  of  teftimony 
in  any  cafe,  but  a  proof  or  probability,  that 
perfons  are  not  competent  judges  of  the 
facts  to  which  they  give  teftimony,  or  that 
they  are  adually  under  fome  indire6t  influ- 
ence in  giving  it,  in  fuch  particular  Cafe.— 
Till  this  be  made  out,  the  natural  laws  of 
human  a<5lions  require,  that  teftimony  be 
admitted.  It  can  never  be  fufticient  to 
overthrow  direft  hiftorical  evidence,  indo- 
lently to  fay,  that  there  are  fo  many  prin* 
ciples,  from  whence  men  are  liable  to  be 
deceived  themfelves  and  diipofed  to  deceive 
others,  efpecially  in  matters  of  religion,, 
D  d  3  that 
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that  one  knows  not  what  to  believe.  And 
it  is  furprizing  perfons  can  help  reflecting, 
that  this  very  manner  of  fpeaking,  fiip- 
pofes  they  are  not  fatisiied  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  evidence,  of  which  they  fpeak 
thus  ;  or  that  they  can  avoid  obferving,  if 
they  do  make  this  reflection,  that  it  is,  on 
fuch  a  fubjeft,  a  very  material  one  *. 

And  over  againft  all  thefe  objeClions,  is 
to  be  fet,  the  importance  of  Chriftianity, 
as  what  mufl:  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
its  firfl  converts,  fo  as  to  have  rendered 
them  lefs  liable  to  be  deceived  from  carelefs- 
nefs,  than  they  would  in  common  matters  ; 
and  likewife  the  ftrong  obligations  to  veria- 
city,  which  their  religion  laid  them  under  ; 
fo  that  the  firft  and  mofl:  obvious  prefump- 
tion  is,  that  they  could  not  be  deceived 
themfelves,  nor  would  deceive  other. — - 
And  this  prefumption  in  this  degree,  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  teftimony  we  have  been  confi- 
dering. 

In  argument,  aflertlons,  are  nothing  in 
themfelves,  and  have  an  air  of  politive- 
nefs,    which  fometimes  is  not  very  eafy  : 

*  See  the  foregoing  chapter. 

yet 
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yet  they  are  n^ceffary,  and  neoeffary  to  be 
repeated  ;  in  order  to  connect  a  dilcourfe, 
and.  dlftindly  to  lay  before  the  view  of  the 
reader,  what  is  propofed  to  be  proved, 
and  what  is  left  as  proved.  Now  the  con- 
cluiion  from  the  foregoing  obfervation  is, 
I  think,  beyond  all  doubt,  this  :  that  un- 
believers miift  be  forced  to  admit  the  exter- 
nal evidence  for  Chrifliianity,  i.  e.  the 
proof  of  miracles  wrought  to  atteft  it,  to 
be  of  real  weight,  and  very  confiderable  ; 
though  they  cannot  allow  it  to  be  fufficient, 
to  convince  them  of  the  reality  of  thofe 
miracles.  As  they  muft,  in  all  reafon,  ad- 
mit this  ;  fo  it  feems  to  me,  that  upon  con- 
fideration  they  would,  in  fa6t,  admit  it  : 
thofe  of  them,  I  mean,  who  know  any 
thing  at  all  of  the  matter  :  in  like  manner, 
as  perfons,  in  many  cafes,  own,  they  fee 
ilrong  evidence  from  teflimony^  for  the 
truth  of  things,  which  yet  they  cannot  be 
convinced  are  true  :  cafes  fuppofe,  where 
there  is  contrary  teflimony,  or  things  which 
they  think,  whether  with  or  without  rea- 
fon, to  be  incredible.  But  there  is  no  tefli- 
mony contrary  to  that  which  we  have  been 
confidering :  and  it  has  been  fully  proved, 
D  d  4  '         that 
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that  there  is  na  incredibility,  in  Chriftianity 
in  general,  or  in  any  part  of  it. 

II.  As  to  the  evidence  for  Chriftianity 
froiii  prophecy,  I  ihall  only  make  fome  few 
general  obfervations,  which  are  fuggefted 
by  the  analogy  of  nature  ;  i.  e.  by  the 
acknowledged  natural  rules  of  judging  in 
common  matters,  concerning  evidence  of  a 
like  kind  to  this  from  prophecy. 

I .  The  obfcurity  or  unintelligiblenefs  of 
one  part  of  a  prophecy,  does  not,  in  any 
degree,  invalidate  the  proof  of  forefight, 
arifing  from  the  appearing  completion  of 
thofe  other  parts  which  are  underfhood. — 
For  the  cafe  is  evidently  the  fame,  as  if 
thofe  parts,  which  are  not  underftood,  were 
iofl,  or  not  writtten  at  all,  or  written  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  Whether  this  obfer- 
vation  be  commonly  attended  to  or  not,  it 
is  fo  evident,  that  one  can  fcarce  bring  ones- 
felf  to  fet  down  an  infl:ai>ce  in  common 
matters  to  exemplify  it.  However,  fup- 
pofe  a  writing,  partly  in  cypher,  and  partly 
in  plain  words  at  length ;  and  that  in  the 
part  one  underftood,  there  appeared  mention 
of  fever al   known  fads  ;    it  would    never 

come 
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come  Into  any  man's  thoughts  to  imagine, 
that  if  he  underftood  the  whole,  perhaps  he 
might  find,  that  thofe  fadls  were  not  in 
reahty  known  by  the  writer.  Indeed  both 
in  this  example  and  the  thing  intended  to  be 
exemplilied  by  it,  our  not  underftanding  the 
whole,  (the  whole  fuppofe  of  a  fentence  or 
a  paragraph)  might  'fometimes  occafion  a 
doubt,  whether  one  underftood  the  literal 
meaning  of  fuch  a  part :  but  this  comes 
under  another  conii deration. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  though  a  man 
fhould  be  incapable,  for  w^ant  of  learning, 
or  opportunities  of  inquiry,  or  from  not 
having  turned  his  ftudies  this  way,  even  fo 
much  as  to  judge,  whether  particular  pro- 
phecies have  been  throughout  compleatly 
fulfilled;  yet  he  may  fee,  in  general,  that 
they  have  been  fulfilled  to  fuch  a  degree^ 
as,  upon  very  good  ground,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  forefight  more  than  human  in 
fuch  prophecies,  and  of  fuc  events  being- 
intended  by  them.  For  the  fame  reafon. 
only,  though,  by  means  of  the  deficiencies 
in  civil  hiftory,  and  the  different  accounts 
of  hiftorians,  the  moft  learned  Should  not 
be  able  to  make  put  to  fatisfa£lion,  that 

fuch 
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fuch  parts  of  the  prophetic  hiftory  have 
been  minutely  and  throughout  fulfilled ; 
yet  a  very  flrong  proof  of  forefight  may 
arife,  from  that  general  completion  of 
them,  which  is  made  out :  as  much  proof 
of  forefight,  perhaps,  as  the  giver  of  pro- 
phecy intended  fhould  ever  be  afforded  by 
fiich  parts  of  prophecy. 

2.  A  long  feries  of  prophecy  being  ap. 
plicable  to  fuch  and  fuch  events,  is  itfelf  a 
proof,  that  it  was  intended  of  them:  as 
the  rules,  by  which  we  naturally  judge  and 
determine,  in  common  places  parallel  to 
this,  will  fhew.  This  obfervation  I  make 
in  anfwer  to  the  common  objection  againfl 
the  application  of  the  prophecies,  that  con- 
fidering  each  of  them  diflin£tly  by  itfelf, 
it  does  not  at  all  appear,  that  they  were  in- 
tended of  thofe  particular  events  to  which 
they  were  applied  by  Chriftians ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that,  if  they 
meant  any  thing,  they  were  intended  of 
other  events  unknown  to  us,  and  not  of 
thefe  at  all. 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  writing, 
which  bear  a  great  refemblance  to  prophe- 
cy, with  refpect  to  the  matter  before  us ; 

the. 
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tlie  mythological,  and  the  fatirical  where 
the  fath-e  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  concealed. 
And  a  man  might  be  affured,  that  he 
nnderftood  what  an  author  intended  by  a 
fable  or  parable,  related  without  any  appli- 
cation or  moral,  merely  from  feeing  it  to 
be  eafily  capable  of  fuch  application,  and 
that  fuch  a  moral  might  naturally  be  de- 
duced from  it.  And  he  might  be  fully  af- 
fured, that  fuch  perfons  and  events  were  in- 
tended in  a  fatirical  writing,  merely  from 
its  being  applicable  to  them.  And,  agree- 
ably to  the  lafl:  obfervation,  he  might  be  in, 
a  good  meafure  fatisfied  of  it,  though  he 
were  not  enough  informed  in  affairs,  or  in  the 
flory  of  fuch  perfons,  to  underftand  half  the 
fatire.  For  his  fatisfa£lion,  that  he  under- 
ftood  the  meaning,  the  intended  meaning, 
of  thefe  writings,  would  be  greater  or  lefs, 
in  proportion  as  he  faw  the  general  turn  of 
them  to  be  capable  of  fuch  application  :  and 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  particular 
things  capable  of  it.  And  thus,  if  a  long 
feries  of  prophecy  is  applicable  to  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  church,  and  to  the  polir 
tical  fituations  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  fome  thoufand  years  after  thefe  pro- 

phe_ 
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phecies  were  delivered  and  a  long  feries  of 
prophecies  delivered  before  the  coming  of 
Chrift  is  applicable  to  him  ;  thefe  things  are 
in  themfelves  a  proof,  that  the  prophetic 
hiflory  was  intended  of  him,  and  of  thole 
events ;  in  proportion  as  the  general  turn  of 
it  is  capable  of  fuch  application,  and  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  particular  prophe- 
cies capable  of  it.  And,  though  in  all  jujffc 
way  of  confideration,  the  appearing  com- 
pletion of  prophecies  is  to  be  allowed  to  be 
thus  explanatory  of,  and  to  determine  their 
meaning ;  yet  it  is  to  be  remembred  farther, 
that  the  antient  Jews  applied  the  prophecies 
to  a  Melliah  before  his  coming,  in  much  the 
fame  manner  as  Chriftians  now  :  and  that 
the  primitive  Chriflians  interpreted  the  pro- 
phecies refpedting  the  flate  of  the  church 
and  of  the  world  in  the  laft  ages,  in  the 
fenfe  which  the  event,  feems  to  confirm 
and  verify.  And  from  thefe  things,  it  may- 
be made  appear : 

3.  That  the  fhewing  even  to  a  high  proba- 
bility, if  that  could  be,  that  the  prophets 
thought  of  fome  other  events,  in  fuch  and 
fuch  predictions,  and  not  thofe  at  all,  which 
Chriftians  allege  to  be  completions  of 
I  thoi^ 
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tliofe  predictions;  or  that  fuch  and  fuch 
prophecies  are  capable  of  being  applied  to 
other  events  than  thofe  to  which  Chriftians 

apply  them that  this  would  not  confute 

or  deftroy  the  force  of  the  argument  from 
prophecy,  even  with  regard  to  thofe  very 
inftances.  For,  obferve  how  this  matter 
really  is.  If  one  knew  fuch  a  perfon  to  be 
the  fole  author  of  fuch  a  book,  and  was 
certainly  allured,  or  fatisfied  to  any  degree, 
that  one  knew  the  whole  of  what  he  in* 
tended  in  it :  one  fhould  be  affured  or  fatis- 
fied to  fuch  degree,  that  one  knew  the 
whole  meaning  of  that  book;  for  the  mean- 
ing of  a  book,  is  nothing  but  the  meaning 
of  the  author.  But  if  one  knew  a  perfon 
to  have  compiled  a  book  out  of  memoirs, 
which  he  received  from  another,  of  vaflly 
fuperior  knowledge  in  the  fubje6t  of  it, 
efpecially  if  it  were  a  book  full  of  great 
Intricacies  and  difficulties  ;  it  would  in  no 
wife  follow,  that  one  knew  the  whole  mean* 
ing  of  the  book,  from  knowing  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  compiler :  for  the  original 
memoirs,  i.  e.  the  author  of  them,  might 
have,  and  there  would  be  no  degree  of  pre- 
funiption,  in  many  cafes,  againft  fuppoling 

him 
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him  to  have,  fonie  farther  meaning,  than  the 
compiler  faw.  To  fay  then,  that  the  fcrip- 
tures  and  the  things  contained  in  them  can 
have  no  farther  meaning,  than  thofe  per- 
fons  thought  or  had,  who  firft  recited  or 
wrote  them  ;  is  evidently  faying,  that  thofe 
perfons  were  the  original,  proper,  and  fole 
authors  of  thofe  books,  i.  e.  that  they  are 
not  infpired  :  which  is  abfurd,  whil^ft  the 
authority  of  thefe  books  is  under  examl^ 
nation  ,  i.  e.  till  you  have  determined  they 
are  of  no  divine  authority  at  all.  Till  this 
be  determined,  it  muil:  in  all  reafon  be.  fup- 
pofed,  not  indeed  that  they  have,  for  this 
is  taking  for  granted  that  they  are  infpired, 
but  that  they  may  have  fome  farther  mean- 
ing than  what  the  compilers  faw  or  under* 
flood.  And  upon  this  fuppolition,  it  is 
fiippofeable  alfo,  that  this  farther  meaning 
may  be  fulfilled.  Now  events  correfponding 
to  prophecies,  interpreted  in  a  different 
meaning  from  that,  in  which  the  prophets 
are  fuppofed  to  have  underftood  them ; 
this  affords,  in  a  manner,  the  fame  proof, 
that  this  different  fenfe  was  originally  in- 
tended, as  it  would  have  afforded,  if  the 
prophets  had  not  underflood  their  predic- 
tions 
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tions  in  the  fenfe  it  is  fuppofed  they  did: 
becaufe  there  is  no  prefumption  of  their 
fenfe  of  them,  being  the  whole  fenfe  of 
them.  And  it  has  been  already  (hewn, 
that  the  apparent  completions  of  prophecy, 
niuft  be  allowed  to  be  explanatory  of  its 
meaning,  fo  that  the  queflion  is,  whether 
a  feries  of  prophecies  has  been  fulfilled,  in 
a  natural  or  proper,  i.  e.  in  any  real  fenfe 
of  the  words  of  it.  For  fuch  completion 
is  equally  a  proof  of  forefight  more  than 
human,  whether  the  prophets  are,  or  are 
not,  fuppofed  to  have  underflood  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent fenfe.  I  fay,  fuppofed  ;  for,  though 
I  think  it  clear,  that  the  prophets  did  not 
underftand  the  full  meaning  of  their  pre- 
dictions ;  it  is  another  queftion,  how  fay 
they  thought  they  did,  and  in  what  fenfe 
they  underftood  them. 

Hence  may  be  feen,  to  how  little  pur^ 
pofethofeperfons  bufy  them  felv^es,  whoen-r- 
deavour  to  prove,  that  the  prophetic  hiflory 
is  applicable  to  events,  of  the  age  in  which 
it  was  written,  or  of  ages  before  it.  In- 
deed to  ^have  proved  this  before  there  was 
any  appearance  of  a  farther  completion  of 
it,  iPxight  have  anfwered  fome  purpqfe  ;  for 
it  might  have  prevented  the  expectation  of 
5  any 
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any  fuch  farther  completion.  Thus:  could 
Porphyry  have  fhewn,  that  fome  principal 
parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  for  inftance, 
the  feventh  verfe  of  the  fcventh  chapter, 
which  the  Chriflians  interpreted  of  the 
latter  ages,  was  applicable  to  events,  which 
happened  before  or  about  the  age  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes :  this  might  have  pre- 
vented them  from  expelling  any  farther 
completion  of  it.  And,  unlefs  there  was 
then,  as  1  think  there  mufl:  have  been,  ex- 
ternal evidence  concerning  that  book,  more 
than  is  come  down  to  us,  fuch  a  difcovery 
might  have  been  a  bumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  Chriftianity  itfelf ;  confidering  the 
authority  our  Saviour  has  given  to  the  book 
of  Daniel,  and  how  much  the  general 
fcheme  of  Chriflianity  prefuppoffes  the 
truth  of  it. 

But  even  this  difcovery,  had  there   been, 
any  fucli*,  would  be  of  very  little   weight 

with 

*  It  appears,  that  Porphry  did  nothing  worth 
mentioning  in  this  way.  For  Jerom  on  the  place 
fays :  Duas  polleriores  beilias — in  uno  Macedonum 
regno  ponit.  And  as  to  the  ten  kings.  Decern  reges 
f numerat,  qui  fuerunt  faeviffimi :  ipfofque  reges   non 

unius 
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with  reafonable  men  now ;  if  this  paffage, 
thus  applicable  to  events  before  the  age  of 
Porphyry,  appears  to  be  applicable  alfo  to 
events,  vi^hich  fucceeded  the  diffolution  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  I  mention  this,  not 
at  all  as  intending  to  infinuate,  that  the  di- 
vifion  of  this  empire  into  ten  parts,  for  it 
plainly  was  divided  into  about  that  number, 
were,  alone  and  by  itfelf,  of  any  moment 
in  verifying  the  prophetic  hifiory  :  but  on- 
ly as  an  example  of  the  thing  I  am  fpeak- 
ing  of.  And  thus  upon  the  whole,  the  mat- 
ter of  enquiry  evidently  muft  be,  as  above 
put,  whether  the  prophecies  are  applicable, 
to  Chrift,  and  to  the  prefent  flate  of  the 
world  and  of  the  church  ;  applicable  in 
fuch  a  degree,  as  to  imply  forelight :  not 
whether  they  are  capable  of  any  other  ap- 
plication ;  though  I  know  no  pretence  for 
faying,  the  general  turn  of  them  is  capable 
of  any  other. 

Thefe  obfervations  are,    I  think,    jufl: ; 
and  the  evidence  referred  to  in  them,    real ; 

unius  ponit  regni,  verbl  gratia  Macedoniae,  Syriae, 
Afiae,  et  ^'Egypti ;  fed  de  diverfis  regnis  unum  efficit 
regum  ordinem.  And  in  this  way  of  interpretation, 
any  thing  may  be  made  of  any  thing, 

E  e  though 
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though   there  may  be  people  who  will  not 
accept  of  fuch  imperfe£t  information  from 
fcripture*     Some  too  have  not  integrity  and 
regard  enough  to  truth,    to  attend  to   evi-^ 
dence,    which  keeps  the  mind  in    doubt^ 
perhaps  perplexity,  and  which  is   much  of 
a  different  fort  from  what  they  expelled. — 
And  it  plainly  requires  a  degree  of  modefty 
and  fairnefs,  beyond  what   every  one  has, 
for  a  man  to  fay,  not  to  the  world,    but    to 
himfelf,  that  there  is  a  real  appearance  of 
fomewhat  of    great  weight  in   this  matter, 
though  he  is  not  able  thoroughly  to  fatisfy 
himfelf  about  it ;  but  it  fhall  have  its  influ* 
ence  upon  him,  in  proportion  to  its  appear- 
ing reality  and  weight.     It   is  much  more 
eafy,  and  more  falls  in  with  the  negligence, 
prefumption  and  wilfulnefs  of  the   genera- 
lity, to  determine  at  once,  with  a  decifive 
air,  there  is  nothing  in  it.     The  prejudices 
arifing    from  that   abfolute  contempt   and 
fcorn,  with  which   this   evidence  is  treated 
in  the  world,  I  do  not  mention.     For  what 
indeed  can  be  faid  to  perfons,  who  are  weak 
enough  in   their    underftandings,  to  think 
this  any  prefumption  againft  it ;  or,  if  they 
do  not,  are  yet  weak  enough  in  their  temper 

to 
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to  be  influenced,  bj  fuch  prejudices,    upon 
fuch  a  fubjedl. 

I  fhall  now,  Secondly,  endeavour  to  give 
fome  account  of  the  general  argument  for 
the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  confifling  both  of 
the  direct  and  circumftantial  evidence,  conli- 
dered  as  making  up  one  argument.  Indeed 
to  ftate  and  examine  this  argument  fully, 
would  be  a  work  mucji  beyond  the  compafs 
or  this  whole  treatife  ;  nor  is  fo  much  as 
a  proper  abridgement  of  it  to  be  expedled 
here.  Yet  the  prefent  fubje6l  requires  to 
have  fome  brief  account  of  it  given.  For 
it  is  the  kind  of  evidence,  upon  which  moft 
queftions  of  difficulty,  in  common  practice, 
are  determined ,  evidence  arifing  from  va- 
rious coincidences,  which  fupport  and  con- 
firm each  other,  and  in  this  manner  prove, 
with  more  or  lefs  certainty,  the  point  un- 
der conlideration.  And  I  chufe  to  do  it 
alfo :  firfl,  becaufe  it  feems  to  be  of  the 
greateft  importance,  and  not  duly  attended 
to  by  every  one,  that  the  proof  of  revela- 
tion is,  not  fome  dire£l  and  exprefs  things 
only,  but  a  great  variety  of  circumftantial 
things  alfo ;  and  that  though  each  of  thefe 
dired  and  circumftantial  things  is  indeed 
E  e  2  to 
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to  be  conlidered  feparately,  yet  they  are 
afterwards  to  be  joined  together ;  for  that 
the  proper  force  of  the  evidence  coniifts  in 
the  refult  of  thofe  feveral  things,  confi- 
dered  in  their  refpeiSts  to  each  other,  and 
united  into  one  view :  and  in  the  next 
place,  becaufe  it  feems  to  me,  that  the 
matters  of  fa6t  here  fet  down,  which  ^are 
acknowledged  by  imbeliev^ers,  miifl  be  ac- 
knowledged by  them  alfo  to  contain  together 
a  degree  of  evidence  of  great  weight,  if 
they  could  be  brought  to  lay  thefe  feveral 
things  before  themfelves  diflindly,  and  then 
with  attention  confider  them  together ;  in- 
ftead  of  that  curfory  thought  of  them,  to 
which  we  are  familiarized.  For  being  fa- 
miliarized to  the  curfory  thought  of  things, 
as  really  hinders  the  weight  of  them  from 
being  feen,  as  from  having  its  due  influ- 
ence upon  practice. 

The  thing  afferted,  snd  the  truth  of 
which  is  to  be  inquired  into,  is  this  :  that 
over  and  above  our  reafon  and  affe6lions, 
which  God  has  given  us  for  the  informa- 
tion of  our  judgement  and  the  condu(5t:  of 
our  lives,  he  has  alfo,  by  externa]  revela- 
tion, given  us  an  account  of  himfelf,  and 

his 
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his  moral  government  over  the  world,  im^ 
plying  a  future  flate  of  rewards  and  pu- 
ll ifliments  ;  i.  e.  hath  revealed  the  fyftem 
of  natural  religion ;  for  natural  religion 
may  be  externally  revealed  by  God,  as  the 
ignorant  may  be  taught  it  by  mankind, 
their  fellow-creatures — that  God,  I  fay, 
has  given  us  the  evidence  of  revelation,  as 
well  as  the  evidence  of  reafon,  to  afcertaiu 
this  moral  fyftem  ;  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  a  particular  difpenfation  of  Pro- 
vidence, which  reafon .  could  no  way  have 
difcoyered,  and  a  particular  inftitution  of 
religion,  founded  on  it,  for  the  recovery 
of  mankind  out  of  their  prefent  wretched 
condition,  and  raifing  them  to  the  perfec-. 
tion  and  final  happinefs  of  their  nature. 

This  revelation,  whether  real  or  fup-. 
pofed,  may  be  ponfidered  as  wholly  hiftori- 
cal.  For  prophecy  is  nothing  but  the  hif- 
tory  of  events  before  they  come  to  pafs  : 
dodlrines  alfo  are  matters  of  fad;  and 
precepts  come  under  the  fame  notion.  And 
the  general  defign  of  fcripture,  which  con- 
tains in  it  this  revelation,  thus  conlidered 
as  hiftorical,  may  be  faid  to  be,  to  give  us 
an  account  of  the  world,  in  this  one  fingle 
E  e  3  viev^ 
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view,  as  God's  world  :  by  which  it  appears 
effentially  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  books, 
fo  far  as  I  have  found,  except  fuch  as  are 
copied  from  it.     It  begins  with  an  account 
of  God's  creation  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
afcertain,    and  diftinguifli  from  all  others, 
who  is  the  obje6t  of  our  worfhip,  by  what 
he  has    done  :     ixi  order    to  afcertain,  who 
he   is,  concerning  whofe  providence,  com- 
mands, promifes,  and  threatenings,  this  fa- 
cred    book,  all  along,    treats ;    the  Maker 
and  Proprietor  of  the  w^orld,  he  whofe  crea- 
tures we  are,  the  God  of  nature :  in  order 
likewife  to  diftinguilli  him   from  the  idols 
of  the  nations,  which  are  either  imaginary 
beings,  i.  e.  no   beings   at  all ;  or  elfe  part 
of  that  creation,  the  hiflqrical  relation   of 
which  is  here  given. 

And  St.  John,  not  improbably,  with  an 
eye  to  this  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation, 
begiDs  his  gofpel  with  an  account  of  our 
Saviour's  pre-exiftence,  and  that  "  All 
"  things  were  made  by  him;  and  without 
*'  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was 
*'  made*:"  agreeably  to  the  do6lrine  of  St. 
Paul,    that    "  God  created  all  things  by 

"  Jefus 
*  John  1.3. 
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"  JefuSr -Chrlftf ."  This  being  premifed, 
the  Scripture  taken  together,  feems  to  pro- 
fefs  to  contain  a  kind  of  an  abridgement  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  world,  in  the  view  juft 
now  mentioned  ;  that  is,  a  general  account 
ef  the  condition  of  religion  and  its  profef- 
fors,  during  the  continuance  of  that  apofta- 
qy  from  God,  and  ftate  of  wickednefs, 
which  it  every  where  fuppofes  the  world  to 
lie  in.  And  this  account  of  the  ftate  of 
religion,  carries  with  it  fome  brief  account 
of  the  political  ftate  of  things, '  as  religion 
is  affedled  by  it.  Revelation  indeed  conii- 
ders  the  common  affairs  of  this  world,  and 
what  is  going  an  in  it,  as  a  mere  fcene  of 
di{lra£l:ion ;  and  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  con- 
cern itfelf  with  foretelling,  at  what  time, 
Rome,  or  Babylon,  or  Greece,  or  any  parti- 
cular place,  Should  be  the  mofl  confpicuous 
feat  of  that  tyranny  and  drflfolutenefs, 
which  all  places  equally  afpire  to  be  ;  can- 
not, I  fay,  be  fuppofed  to  give  any  account 
of  this  wild  fcene  for  its  own  fake.  But  it 
feems  to  contain  fome  very  general  account 
pf  the  chief  governments  of  the  world,  as 


f  Eph.  iii  9. 
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the  general  flate  of  religion,  lias  been,  is, 
or  fhall  be,  afte£led  by  them,  from  the  firfl 
tranfgreffon,  and  during  the  whole  interval 
of  the  world's  continuing  in  its  prefent 
flate,  to  a  certain  future  period,  fpoken  of 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  very 
diftindlj,  and  in  great  variety  of  .expreffi- 
ons :  *'  The  times  of  the  reftitution  of  all 
**  things  *  :  When  the  my  fiery  of  God 
"  fhall  be  finiflied,  as  he  hath  declared  to  his 
*>  fervants  the  prophets  -f  :"  When  "  the 
God  of  Heaven  fhall  fet  up  a  kingdom, 
which  fliall  never  be  deftroyed  :  and  the 
kingdom  fhall  not  be  left  to  other  peo- 
ple];,'* as  it  is  reprefented  to"  be  during 
this  apoftacy,  *'  that  judgement  fhall  be 
*'  given  to  the  faints  §,  and  they  fhall  reign  || : 
*'  And  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and 
*'  the  greatnefs  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
*'  whole  Heaven,  fhall  be  given  to  the  peo- 
"  pie  of  the  faints  of  the  mofl  High  **. 

Upon  this  general  view  of' the  fcripture, 
I  would  remark,  how  great  a  length  of  time 

*  A£ls  iii.  21.       t  Rev.  X.  7.      J  Dan.ii. 
§  Dan.  vii.  22=       ||  Rev.  **  Dan.  vii 
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the  wkole  relation  takes  up,  near  fix  thou- 
fand  years  of  which  are  pafl ;  and  how 
great  a  vai'iety  of  things  it  treats  of;  the 
natural  and  moral  fyileni  or  hiilory  of  the 
world,  including  the  time  v/hen  it  was 
formed,  all  contained  in  the  very  firft  book, 
and  evideiltly  written  in  a  rude  and  un- 
learned age ;  and  in  fabfeqnent  books, 
the  various  common  and  prophetic  hiftorj, 
and  the  particular  difpenfation  of  Chrifti- 
anity.  Now  all  this  together  gives  the 
largefl:  fcope  for  criticifm  ;  and  for  confu- 
tation of  what  is  capable  of  being  confuted, 
either  from  reafon  or  from  common  hiftory,. 
or  from  any  inconfiftence  in  its  feveral 
parts.  And  it  is  a  thing  which  deferves,  I 
think,  to  be  mentioned,  that  whereas 
fome  imagine,  the  loppofed  doubtfulnefs 
of  the  evidence  for  revelation  implies  a  po- 
fitive  argument  that  it  is  not  true  ;  it  ap« 
pears,  on  the  contrary,  to  imply  a  politive 
argument?  that  it  is  true.  For,  could  any 
common  relation,  of  fuch  antiquity,  ex- 
tent, and  variety,  (for  in  thefe  things  the 
ilrefs  of  what  1  am  now  obferving  lies)  be 
propofed  to  the  examination  of  the  world  ; 
that  it  could  not,  in  an  age  of  knowledge 

and 
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and  liberty,  be  confuted,  or  fhewn  to  have 
nothing  in  it,  to  the  fatisfadion  of  reafon- 
able  men ;  this  would  be  thought  a  ftrong 
prefumptlve  proof  of  its  truth.  And  in^ 
deed  it  muft  be  a  proof  of  it,  jufl:  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  probability,  that  if  it  were 
falfe,  it  rai^ht  be  fhewn  to  be  fo  :  and  this, 
I  think,  is  fcarce  pretended  to  be  fhewn, 
but  upon  principles  and  in  ways  of  arguing, 
which  have  been  clearly  obviated  -f.  Nor 
does  it  at  all  appear,  that  any  fet  of  men, 
who  believe  natural  religion,  are  of  the 
ppinion,  that  Chriftianity  has  been  thus 
i:onfuted.     But  to  proceed  : 

Together  with  the  moral  fjflem  of  the 
world,  the  Old  Teflament  contains  a  chro- 
nological account  of  the  beginning  of  it, 
and  from  thence,  an  unbroken  genealogy  of 
mankind  for  many  ages  before  common  hif- 
tory  begins  ;  and  carried  on  as  much  far- 
ther, as  to  make  up  a  continued  thread  of 
hiftory  of  the  length  of  between  three 
and  four  thoufand  years.  It  contains  an 
account  of  God's  making  a  covenant  with  a 
particular  nation,  that  they  fhould  be  his 
people,  and  he  would  be  their  God,  in  a 

t  Ch,  ii.  iii.  &:c, 
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peculiar  fenfe  ;  of  his  often  interpofing  mi- 

raculoufly  in  their  affairs  ;  giving  them  the 

prornife,  and   long  after,  the  poiTeffion  of 

a   particular    country  ;      affuring   them,  of 

the   greateft    national   profperity   in    it,    if 

they  would  worfhip   him,  in  oppoiition  to 

the  idols  which  the  reft  of  the  world  wor- 

ihipped,  and   obey   his     commands ;     and 

threatening  them    with     unexampled  pu- 

nilhments,  if  they  difobeyed  him,    and  fell 

into  the  general  idolatry  :    infomuch,     that 

this     one     nation   fhould    continue    to     be 

the  obfervation    and    wonder    of  all    the 

world.    It  declares  particularly,  that  ^'  God 

^'  would  fcatter  them  among  all  people  from 

^'  one  end  of  the-earth  unto  the   other:" 

"  but  that  f  *  when  they  fliould  return  unto 

^'  the  LT)rd  their  God,  h^  would  have  com- 

"  paffion  upon  them,  aixd  gather  them  from 

*'  all  the  nations-,'^wiiej:h€i:  he  had  fcattered 

^'  them:'*  that  *'  Ifrael fhould  be  faved  in 

*'  the  Lord,  with  an  everlafting  falvation ; 

^'  and  not  be  afhamed  or  confounded  world 

"  without  end."     And,  as  fome    of  thefe 

promifes  are  conditional,  others  are  as  abfo* 

lute,  as  any  thing  can  beexpreffed  :  that  the 

time  fhould  come,  when  "  the  people  fliould 

*'  be  all  righteous,  and  inherit  the  land  for 

*'  ever '' 
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<*  ever  :"  that,  "  though  God  would  make 
**  a  full  end  of  all  nations  whither  he  had 
^'  fcattered  them,  yet  would  he  not  make 
*'  a  full  end  of  them  :"  that  *'  he  would 
f*  bring  again  the  captivity  of  his  people 
*'  Ifrael,  and  plant  them  ypon  their  land, 
f*  and  they  fliould  be  no  more  pulled  up  put 
4'  of  their  land  :'*  that  f  the  feed  of  Ifrael 
V  fliould  not  ce^fe  from  being  a  nation  for 
"  ever*." 

It  foretelSi  that  God  would  raife  them 
tip  a  particular  perfon,  in  whom  all  hispro- 
mifes  fliould  finally  b,e  fulfiled  ;  the  Meffiah 
ivho  fliould  be,  in  an  high  and  eminent 
fenfe,  their  anointed  prince  and  Saviour. — 
This  was  foretold  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  rai- 
fed  a  general  expedation  of  fuch  a  perfon  in 
the  nation,  as  appears  from  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  and  is  an  acknowledged  fa£l  ;  an  ex- 
pe<Station  of  his  coming  at  fuch  a  particular 
time,  before  any  one  appeared  claiming  to 
be  that  perfon,  and  when  there  was  no. 
ground  for  fuch  an   expecSlation  but    from 

*  Deut.  xxviii.  64.  Ch.  xxx.  2,  4.  Ifa.  xlv  17^ 
Ch.  Ix.  21.  Jer.  xxx.  Ji.  Qi.  xivi.  28.  Amos  ix.  15. 
Jer.  xxxi.  36. 

the 
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the  prophecies  :'  -which  expedation,  there- 
fore, muft  in  all  reafon  be  prefumed  to  be 
explanatory  of  thofe  prophecies,  if  there 
were  any  doubt  about  their  meaning.  It 
feems  moreover  to  foretel,  that  this  perfon 
fhould  be  reje6led  by  that  nation,  to  whom 
he  had  been  fo  long  promifed,  and  though 
he  was  much  defired  by  them*,  And  it 
expreily  foretels,  that  he  fhould  be  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  Gentiles  ;  and  even  that  the 
completion  of  the  fcheme,  contained  in 
this  book,  and  then  begun,  and  in  its  pro- 
grefs  fhould  be  fomewhat  fo  great,  that, 
in  comparifon  with  it,  the  reftoration  of 
the  Jews  alone  would  be  but  of  fmall  ac- 
count. "  It  is  a  light  thing  that  thou 
'*  fhouldeft  be  my  fervant  to  raife  up  the 
«*  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  reflore  the  pre- 
*'  ferved  of  Ifrael  ;  I  will  alfo  give  thee  for 
*'  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayeft 
•'  be  for  falvation  unto  the  end  of  the 
*'  earth.  And  in  the  lail:  days,  the  mountain 
"  of  the  Lord's  houfe  fhall  be  eflablifhed  in 
**  the  top  of  the  mountains,    and    fhall  be 


t  Tfa.  vui.  14.  15.     Ch.  xlix.  5.     Ch.  liii.     Mai.  i. 
10^  IX.  and  Ch.  iii. 

"  ex- 
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<'  exalted  above  the  hills :     and  all    nations 

"  fhall    flee    into    it for    out  of    Zion 

*'  fhall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of 
"  the  Lord  from  Jerufalem.     And  he  fhall 

"  judge  ^   among    the    nations and    the 

*'  Lord  alone  fhall  be  exalted  in  that  day^ 
*'  and  the  idols  he  fhall  utterly  abolifht-" 
The  Scripture  farther  contains  an  account, 
that  at  the  time  the  Mefliah  was  expeded, 
a  perfon  rofe  up  in  this  nation,  claiming  to 
be  that  Mefliah,  to  be  the  perfon,  whom  all 
the  prophecies  referred  to,  and  in  whom 
they  fhould  centre :  that  he  fpent  fome 
years  in  a  continued  courfe  of  miraculous 
works  ;  and  endued  his  immediate  difciples 
and  followers,  with  a  power  of  doing  the 
fame,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  reli- 
gion, which  he  commifhoned  them  to  pub- 
lifh  :  that,  invefled  with  this  authority  and 
power,  they  made  numerous  converts  in  the 
remotefl  countries,    and  fettled  and   eflab- 

t  Ka-  xlix.  6.  Ch.  2.  Ch.  xi.  Gh.  Ivi.  7.  Mai, 
5.  II.  To  which  muft  be  added,  the  other  prophecies  of 
the  hke  kind,  feveral  in  the  New  Teftament,  and  very- 
many  in  the  Old,  which  defcribe  what  ihall  be  the 
completion  of  the  revealed  plan  of  Providence. 

lifhed 
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1*1  (hed  his  religion  in  the  world  ;  to  the  end 
of  which  the  fcripture  profeffes  to  give  a 
prophetic  account  of  the  ftate  of  this  religi- 
on amongft  mankind. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  a  perfbn  utterly  ig- 
norant of  hiftorj,  to  have  all  this  related 
to  him,  out  of  the  Scripture.  Or  fuppofe 
fuch  an  one,  having  the  Scripture  put  into 
his  hands,  to  remark  thefe  things  in  it,  not 
knowing  but  th*!  the  whole,  even  its  civil 
hiftovy,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  it, 
might  be,  from  beginning  to  end,  an  entire 
invention  :  and  to  afk,  what  truth  was  in  it, 
and  whether  the  revelation  here  related, 
was  real  or  a  fidion  ?  And  inftead  of  a 
direct  an fwer,  fuppofe  him  all  at  once,  to 
be  told  the  following  confeft  fads ;  and 
then  to  unite  them  into  one  view.    . 

Let  him  firfl:  be  told,  in  how  great  a  de- 
gree the  profeffion  and  eftablilhment  of  na- 
tural religion,  the  belief  that  there  is  one 
God  to  be  worshipped,  that  virtue  is  his 
law,  and  that  mankind  ihall  be  rewarded 
and  punilhed  hereafter,  as  they  obey  and 
difobey  it  here  ;  in  how  very  great  a  degree, 
I  fay,  the  profeffion  and  eilablilhment  of 
this  moral  fyilem  in  the  world,  is  owing 

to 
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to  the  revelation,  whether  real  or  fuppofed, 
contained  in  this  book:  the  eftabUfhment 
'Of  this  moral  fyftem  even  in  thofe  countries 
which  do  not  acknowledge  the  proper  au- 
thority of  the  fcripture.  Let  him  be  told 
alfo,  what  number  of  nations  do  acknow^ 
ledge  its  proper  authority.  Let  him  then 
take  in  the  confideration,  of  what  importance 
religion  is  to  mankind.  And  upon  thefe 
things,  he  might,  I  think  truly  obferve,  that 
this  fuppofed  revelation's  obtaining  and  being 
received  in  the  world,  with  all  the  circum- 
ftances  and  efteds  of  it,  confidered  together 
as  one  event,  is  the  moft  confpicuous  and 
important  event  in  the  hiflory  of  mankind: 
that  a  book  of  this  nature,  thus  promul- 
•ged  and  recommended  to  our  confidera- 
tion,  demands,  as  if  by  a  voice  from  Hea- 
ven, to  have  its  claims  moil:  ferioully  exa- 
mined into  :  and  that,  before  fuch  examina- 
tion, to  treat  it  with  any  kind  of  fcoffing 
and  ridicule,  is  an  offence  againft  natural 
piety.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
how  much  foever  the  eflablifhment  of  na- 
tural religion  in  the  world,  is  owing  to  the 
fcripture  revelation,  this  does  not  deftroy 
the  proof  of  religion  from  .reafon ;  any 
:*:. .         2  more 
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jrnoi'e  than  the  proof  of  Euclid's  Elements 
is  dell:royed,  by  a  man*s  knowing  or  think- 
ing, that  he  fhoiild  never  have  feen  the 
truth  of  the  feveral  propofitlons  contained 
in  it,  nor  had  thofe  propolitions  come  into 
his  thoughts,  but  for  that  mathematician. 

Let  fuch  a  perfon  as  we  are  fpeaking  of, 
be,  in  the  next  place,  informed,  of  the 
acknowledged  antiquity  of  the  firft  parts  o£ 
this  book :  and  that  its  chronology,  its 
account  of  the  time  when  the  earth,  and 
the  feveral  parts  of  it,  were  firft  peopled 
with  human  creatures,  is  no  way  contra- 
di6ted,  but  is  really  confirmed,  by  the  na- 
tural and  civil  hifliory  of  the  world,  col- 
le6ted  from  common  hiftorians,  from  the 
ftate  of  the  earth,  and  from  the  late  inven- 
tion of  arts  and  fciences.  And  as  the  fcrip- 
ture  contains  an  unbroken  thread  of  com- 
mon and  civil  hiflory,  from  the  creation  to 
the  captivity,  for  between  three  and  four 
thoufand  years ;  let  the  perfon  we  are 
fpeaking  of  be  told  in  the  next  place,  that 
this  general  hiflory,  as  it  is  not  contra- 
dicted, but  is  confirmed  by  prophane  hif- 
tory  as  much  as  there  would  be  reafon  to 
expert,  upon   fuppofition  of  its  truth  ;    fo 

F  f  there 
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there  is   nothing  in    the  hi  floryitfelf,  to 
give  any    reafonable  ground  of  fufpicion, 
of  its  not  being,  in  the  general,  a  faithful 
and  literally  true  genealogy  of  men,  and 
feries  of  things.     I  fpeak  here  only  of  the 
common  fcripture  hiftorj,  or  of  the  courfc 
of  ordinary  events  related  in  it ;  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  miracles,  and  from  the  pro- 
phetic hiftory.     In  all  the  fcripture  narra- 
tions  of  this  kind,  following  events  arifc 
out  of  foregoing  ones,  as  in  all  other  hif- 
tories.     There  appears  nothing    related  as 
done  in  any   age,  not   conformable  to  the 
manners  of  that  age:  nothing  in  the  ac- 
count of   a    fucceeding   age,    which,    one 
would  fay,  could  not  be  true,  or  was  im- 
probable,  from    the    account   of  things   in 
the   preceding    one.     There  is   nothing  in 
the     charaders,     which    would    raife     a 
thought  of  their  being  feigned  ;  but  all  the 
internal   marks   imaginable  of  their  being 
real.     It  is  to  be  added  alfo,  that  mere  ge- 
nealogies, bare   narratives    of  the   number 
of  years,  which  perfons  called  by  fuch  and 
fuch  names  lived,  do  not  carry  the  face  of 
fi£lion ;  perhaps  do  carry  fome  prefumption 
of  veracity :  and  all  unadorned  narratives^ 

which 
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which  have  nothing  to  furprize,  may  be 
thought  to  carry  fomewhat  of  the  like  pre- 
fumption  too.  And  the  domeftic  and  the 
political  hiftory  is  plainly  credible.  Tliere 
may  be  incidents  in  fcriptiire,  which  takeii 
alone  in  the  naked  way  they  are  told,  m^y 
appear  flrange ;  efpecially  to  perfons  of 
other  manners,  temper,  education  :  but 
there  are  alio  incidents  of  undoubted  truth, 
in  many  or  mofl:  perfons  lives,  which,  m 
the  fame-  circumftances,  would  appear  to 
be  full  as  flrange.  There  may  be  miftakes 
of  tranfcribers,  there  may  be  other  real  or 
feeming  miftakes,  not  eafy  to  be  particu- 
larly accounted  for  :  but  there  are  certainly 
no  more  things  of  this  kind  in  the  fcrip- 
ture,  than  what  were  to  have  been  expelled 
in  books  of  fuch  antiquity  ;  and  nothing, 
in  any  wife,  fufficient  to  difcredit  the  ge- 
neral narrative,  Now,  that  a  hiftory, 
claiming  to  commence  from  the  creation, 
and  extending  in  one  continued  feries, 
through  fo  great  a  length  of  time,  and  va- 
riety of  events,,  fhould  have  fuch  appear- 
ances of  reality  and  truth  in  its  whole  con- 
texture, is  furely  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumftance  in  its  favour.  And  as  ail  this  is 
Ff  2  ap» 
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applicable  to  the  common  hlftory  of  the 
New  Teilament ;  fo  there  is  a  farther  ere- 
4ibility,  and  a  very  high  one,  given  to  it, 
by  prophane  authors  :  many  of  thefe  writ- 
ing of  the  fame  times,  and  confirming  the 
truth  of  cuftoms  and  events,  which  are  in- 
cidentally as  v/ell  as  more  purpofely  mentis 
oned  in  it.  And  this  credibility  of  the 
common  fcripture  hiftory,  gives  fome  cre- 
dibility to  its  miracxilous  hiftory :  efpecially 
as  this  is  interwoven  with  the  common,  fo 
as  that  they  imply  each  other,  and  both  to- 
gether make  up  one  relation. 

Let  it  then  be  more  particularly  obferved, 
to  this  perfon,  that  it  is  an  acknowledged 
matter  of  fadl,  which  is'  indeed  implied  in 
the  foregoing  obfervations,  that  there  was 
fuch  a  nation  as  the  Jews,  of  the  greateft 
antiquity,  whofe  government  and  general 
policy  Vvas  founded  on  the  law,,  here  re- 
lated to  be  given  them  by  Mofes  as  from 
Heaven  :  that  natural  religion,  though  with 
rites  additional  yet  no  way  contrary  to  it, 
was  their  eftablifhed  religion,  which  can- 
not be  faid  of  the  Gentile  world :  and  that. 
tlieir  very  being  as  a  nation,  depended  upon, 
their  acknowledgement   of   one  God^   the 

Goa 
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God  of  the  uiiiverfe.  For,  fuppofe  in  their 
captivity  in  Babylon,  they  had  gone  over  to 
the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  there 
would  iiave  remained  no  bond  of  union, 
to  keep  them  a  diil:in£t  people.  And  whilft 
they  were  under  their  own  kings,  in  their 
own  country,  a  total  apoftacy  from  God 
would  have  been  the  diffolution  of  their 
whole  government.  They,  in  fuch  a  fenfe, 
nationally  acknowledged  and  worlhlpped 
the  Maker  of  Heaven  and  earth,  when  the 
reft  of  the  world  were  funk  in  idolatry,  as 
rendered  them,  in  fad,  the  peculiar  peo- 
ple of  God. 

And  this  fo  remarkable  eftablifhment  and 
prefervation  of  natural  religion  amongft 
them,  feems  to  add  fome  peculiar  credibi- 
lity to  the  hiftorical  evidence  from  the  mi- 
racles of  Mofes  and  the  prophets :  becaufe 
thefe  miracles  are  a  full  fatisfa£lory  account 
of  this  event,  which  plainly  wants  to  be 
accounted  for,  and  cannot  otherwife.     - 

Let  this  perfon,  fuppofed  wholly  igno- 
rant of  hlftory,  be  acquainted  farther,  that 
one  claiming  to  be  the  Meffiah,  of  Jewifti 
extraction,  rofe  up  at  the  time  when  this 
nation,  from  the  prophecies  above-mention- 
Ff3  ^       ed, 
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ed,  expected  the  Meffiah :    that  he  was  re- 
je£led,    as  it  feemed  to  have  been  fcH^told 
he  ihould,  by  the  body  of  the  people,  under 
the  direftion  of   their  rulers  :    that  in   the 
courfe  of  a  very  few  years  ;  he  was  believed 
bn  and  acknowledged  as  the  promifed  Mef* 
{iah,  by  great  numbers  among  the  Gentiles, 
agreeably  to  the  prophecies   of  Scripture, 
yet  not  upon  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  but 
of   miracles,    of  which   miracles  we    alfo 
have  ftrong  hiftorical  evidence  ;    (by  which 
I  mean  here  no  more  than  mufl  be  acknow- 
ledged by  unbelievers,  for  let  pious  frauds, 
and  follies  be  admitted  to  weaken,  it  is  abfur<l 
to  fay  they  deftroy,  our  evidence  of  miracles 
wrought    in  proof  of   Chriftianity:)     that 
this  religion  approving  itfelf  to  the  reafon 
of  mankind,  and  carrying  its  own  evidence 
with  it,    fo  far  as  reafon  is  a  judge  of  its 
fyftem,  and  being  no  way  contrary,  to  rea- 
fon, in   thofe  parts  of  it  which  require  to 
be  believed  upon  the  mere  authority  of    its 
author;  that  this  religion,  I  fay,    gradually 
fpread  and  fupported  itfelf,    for  fome  hun- 
dred years,  not  only  without  any   affiftance 
from  temporal  power,    but  under    conftant 
3  dif- 
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difcouragements,  and  often  the  bittereft 
perfecutions  from  it ;  and  then  became  the 
religion  of  the  world :  that  in  the  mean 
time,  the  Jewifh  nation  and  government 
Were  deftroyed,  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner, and  the  people  carried  away  captive 
and  difperfed  through  the  moil  diftant  coun- 
tries ;  in  which  ftate  of  difperfion,  they 
have  remained  fifteen  hundred  years  :  and 
that  they  remain  a  numerous  people,  unit- 
ed amongft  themfelves,  and  diftinguifhed 
from  the  refl:  of  the  world,  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Mofes,  by  the  profeffion  of  his 
law ;  and  every  where  looked  upon  in  a 
manner,  which  one  fcarce  knows  how  dif- 
tindly  to  exprefs,  but  in  the  words  of  the 
prophetic  account  of  it,  given  fo  many  ages 
before  it  came  to  pafs  ;  "  Thou  fhalt  be- 
*'  come  an  aflonifhment,  a  proverb,  and  a 
*'  by-word,  among  all  nations  whither  the 
*'  Lord  fhall  lead  thee*.'* 

The  appearance  of  a  flanding  miracle,  in 
the  Jews  remaining  a  diftinft  people  in 
their  difperfion,  and  the  conformation  which 
this  event  appears  to  give  to  the  truth  of 

*  Deut.  xxviii.  37 
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the  revelation  ;  may  be  thought  to  be  an- 
fwered,  by  their  religion's  forbidding  them 
intermarriages  with  thofe  of  any  other, 
and  prefcrlbing  them  a  great  many  peculi- 
arities in  their  food,  by  which  they  are  de- 
barred from  the  means  of  incorporating 
with  the  people,  in  whofe  countries  they 
live.  This  is  not,  I  think,  a  fatisfadory 
account  of  that  which  it  pretends  to  aC' 
count  for.  But  what  does  it  pretend  to 
account  for  ?  The  correfpondence  between 
this  event  and  thje  prophecies ;  or  the  coin- 
cidence of  both,  with  a  long  difpenfation  of 
Providence  of  a  peculiar  nature,  towards 
that  people  formerly?  No.  It  is  only 
the  event  itfelf,  which  is  offered  to  be  thus 
accounted  for  :  which  fingle  event  taken 
alone,  abflra£led  from  allfuch  correfpondence 
and  coincidence  perhaps  would  not  have 
appeared  miraculous :  but  that  correfpon- 
dence and  coincidence  may  be  fo,  though 
the  event  itfelf  be  fuppoled  not.  Thus  the 
concurrence  of  our  Saviour's  being  born  at 
Bethlehem,  with  a  long  foregoing  feries  of 
prophecy  and  other  coincidences,  is  doubt- 
lefs  miraculous,  the  feries  of  prophecy  and 
other  coincidences,  and  the  event,  being 
admitted  ;  though  the  event  itfelf,  his  birth 

at 
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at  that  place,  appears  to  have  been  brought 
about  in  a  natural  way;  of  which,  how- 
ever, no  one  can  be  certain. 

And  as  feveral  of  thefe  events  feem,  in 
fbme  degree  exprefsly,  to  have  verified  the 
prophetic  hiflory  already  ;  fo  likewife  they 
may  be  confidered  farther,  as  having  a  pe* 
culiar  afpe(5l  towards  the  full  completion  of 
it ;  as  affording  fome  prefumption  that  the 
whole  of  it  fhall,  one  time  or  other,  be 
fulfilled.  Thus,  that  the  Jews  have  been 
fo  wonderfully  preferved  in  their  long  and 
wide  difperfion  ;  which  is  indeed  the  direct 
fulfilling  of  fome  prophecies,  but  is  now 
mentioned  only  as  looking  forward  to  fome- 
what  yet  to  come ;  that  natural  religion 
came  forth  from  Judea,  and  fpread,  in  the 
degree  it  has  done,  over  the  world,  before 
loft  in  idolatry ;  which,  together  with  fome 
other  things,  have  diftinguiftied  that  very 
place,  in  like  manner,  as  the  people  of  it 
are  diftinguiflied :  that  this  great  change 
of  religion  over  the  earth,  was  brought 
about  under  the  profeffion  and  acknovvledge- 
ment,  that  Jefus  was  the  promifed  Mef- 
fiah  ;  things  of  this  kind  naturally  turn  the 
thoughts  of  ferious  men,  towards  the  full 
CQxnpletion  of  the  prophetic  hiftory,  con- 
cerning 
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cerniiig  the  final  reftoration  of  that  people  ; 
concerning  the  eftablifhment  of  the  ever- 
lafting  kingdom  among  them,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Mefiiah  ;  and  the  future  ftate  of  the 
world,  under  this  facred  government.  Such 
circumftances  and  events,  compared  with 
thefe  prophecies,  though  no  completions  of 
them,  yet  would  not,  I  think,  be  fpoken 
of  as  nothing  in  the  argument,  by  a  perfpn 
"Upon  his  firft  being  informed  of  them.-^ 
They  fall  in  with  the  prophetic  hiftory  of 
things  flill  future,  give  it  fome  additional 
credibility,  have  the  appearance  of  being 
fomewhat  in  order  to  the  full  completion  ~ 
of  it. 

Indeed  it  requires  a  good  degree  of  know- 
ledge, and  great  calmnefs  and  confideration, 
to  be  able  to  judge  thoroughly,  of  the 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  Chriftianity, 
from  that  part  of  the  prophetic  hiftory, 
which  relates  to  the  fituation  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,  and  to  the  ftate  of  the 
church,  from  the  eftablifhment  of  Chrifti- 
anity  to  the  prefent  time.  But  it  appears 
from  a  general  view  of  it,  to  be  very  ma- 
terial. And  thofe  perfons  who  have  tho- 
roughly examined  it^   and  fome   of  them 

were, 
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were  men  of  the  coldefi:  tempers,  greateft 
capacities,  and  leafh  liable  to  imputations 
of  prejudice,  iniift  upon  it  as  determinatel^ 
concluflve. 

Suppofe  now  a  perfon  quite  ignorant  of 
hiftory,  firft  to  recollect  the  parages  above- 
mentioned  out  of  fcripture,  without  know- 
ing but  that  the  whole  was  a  late  fidlion, 
then  to  be  informed  of  the  correfpondent 
fads  now  mentioned,  and  to  unite  them  all 
into  one  view  :  that  the  profeffion  and  efta» 
blifhment  of  natural  religion  in  the  world, 
is  greatly  owing,  in  different  ways,  to  this 
book,  and  the  fuppofed  revelation  which 
it  contains  ;  that  it  is  acknowledged  to  be 
of  the  earlieft  antiquity ;  that  its  chrono- 
logy and  common  hiftory  are  entirely  cre- 
dible ;  that  this  ancient  nation,  the  Jews, 
of  whom  it  chiefly  treats,  appear  to  have 
been,  in  fa<5t,  the  people  of  God,  in  a  dif- 
tinguifhed  fenfe ;.  that,  as  there  was  a  na- 
tional expectation  amongft  them,  raifed 
from  the  prophecies,  of  a  Meffiah  to  appear 
at  fuch  a  time,  fo  one  at  this  time  appeared 
claiming  to  be  that  Meffiah  ;  that  he  was 
rejected  by  this  nation ;  but  received  by  the 
Gentiles,  not  upon  the  evidence  of  pro- 
phecy, 
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.;phecy,  but  of  miracles  ;  that  the  religion 
he  taught  fupported  itfelf  under  the  great- 
eft  difficulties,  gained  ground,  and  at  length 
became  the  religion  of  the  world  ;  that  in 
the  mean  time  the  Jewifh  polity  was  ut- 
terly deftroyed,  and  the  nation  difperfed 
over  the  face  of  the  earth;  that  notwith- 
ftanding  this,  they  have  rem^ained  a  diftin6t 
numerous  .  people  for  fo  many  centuries, 
even  to  this  day ;  which  not  only  appears 
to  be  the  exprefs  completion  of  feveral 
prophecies  concerning  them,  but  alfo  ren- 
ders it,  as  one  may  fpeak,  a  vifible  and  eafy 
poffibility,  that  the  promifes  made  to  them 
as  a  nation,  may  yet  be  fulfilled.  And  to 
thefe  acknowledged  truths,  let  the  perfon 
we  have  been  fuppofing,  add,  as  I  think  he 
ought,  whether  every  one  will  allow  it  or 
no,  the  obvious  appearances  which  there 
are,  of  the  ftate  of  the  world,  in  other 
refpeds  befides  what  relates  to  the  Jews, 
•and  of  the  Chriftian  church,  having  fo 
long  anfwered,  and  ftill  anfwering  to  the 
prophetic  hiftory.  Suppofe,  I  fay,  thefe 
fads  fet  over  againft  the  things  before-men- 
tioned out  of  the  fcripture,  and  ferioufly 
compared  with   them ;    the  joint  view   of 

both 
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both  together,  muft,  I  think,  appear  of 
very  great  weight  to  a  conliderate  reafon- 
able  perfon  ;  of  much  greater  indeed,  upon 
having  them  firfl  laid  before  him,  than 
is  eafy  for  us,  who  are  fo  familiarized  to 
them,  to  conceive,  without  fome  particular 
attention  for  that  purpofe. 

All  theie  things,  and  the  feveral  particu- 
lars contained  under  them,  require  to  be 
diflimflly  and  moft  thoroughly  examined  in- 
to ;  that  the  weight  of  each  may  be  judged 
of,  upon  fuch  examination,  and  fuch  coir- 
clulion  drawn  as  refults  from  their  united 
force.  But  this  has  not  been  attempted 
here.  I  have  gone  no  farther  thajti  to  ihow, 
that  the  general  imperfed:  view  of  them  now 
giv^en,  the  confefi  hiftorical  evidence  for  mi- 
racles, and  the  many  obvious  appearing 
com.pktions  of  prophecy,  together  with 
the  collateral  things* here  mentioned,  and 
th(!re  are  feveral  others  of  the  like  fort ; 
that  all  this   together,    which,    being  fa6t, 

*  All  the  particular  things  mentioned  in  this  chap- 
ter, not  reducible  to  the  head,  of  certain  miracles,  of 
determinate  completions  of  prophecy. 

muft 
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muft    be    acknowledged     by    unbelievers^ 
amounts  to  real  evidence  of  fomewbat   more 
than  human  in  this  matter ;  evidence  much 
more  important   than   carelefs   men,    who 
have  been  accuflomed  only  to  tranfient  and 
partial  views  of  it,  can  imagine ;  and  indeed 
abundantly   fufficient   to   a£t  upon*      And 
thefe  things,  I  apprehend,  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged   by   unbelievers.      For  though  they 
may  fay,  that  the  hiflorical  evidence  of  mi- 
racles wrought  in  atteftation  of  Chriflianity, 
is  not  fufficient  to  convince  .them  that  fuch 
miracles  were  really  wrought ;  they  cannot 
deny,  that  there  is  fuch  hiflorical  evidence,  it 
being  a  known  matter  of  fa6t,  that  there  is. 
They  may  fay,  the  conformity  between  the 
prophecies  and  events,   is  by  accident  :    but 
there  are  many  inftances,    in  which    fuch 
conformity  itfelf  cannot   be  denied.      They 
may  fay,  with  regard  to  fuch  kind  of  col*' 
lateral  things  as  thole  above-mentioned,  that 
any  odd  accidental  events,  without  meaning, 
will  have  a  meaning  found  in  them  by  fan- 
ciful people  ;  and  that  fuch    as  are  fanciful 
in  any  one  certain  way,    will  make  out  ^ 
thoufand  coincidences,  which  feem  to   fa- 
vour their  peculiar  follies.    Men,  I  fay,  may 
talk  thus  :  but  no  one  who  is    ;rerious,   can 

poffibly 
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poffibly  think  thefe  things  to  be  nothing, 
if  he  conliders  the  importance  of  collateral 
things  and  even  of  lefler  circumfiances  in 
the  evidence  of  probability,  as  diftinguiihed, 
in  nature,  from  the  evidence  of  demonjftra- 
tion.  In  many  cafes  indeed,  it  feems  to  re- 
quire the  truell  judgement,  to  determine  with  ' 
exa£lnefs  the  weight  of  circumftantial  evi- 
dence :  but  it  is  very  often  altogether  as  con- 
vincing, as  that,  which  is  the  moft  exprefi 
and  direct. 

This  general  view  of  the  evidence  for  Chrl- 
ftlanity,  coniidered  as  making  one  argument, 
may  alfo  ferve  to  recommend  to  ferious  per-^ 
fons,  to  fet  down  every  thing,  which  they 
think  may-  be  of  any  real  weight  at  all  in 
proof  of  it,  and  particularly  the  iiaany 
feeming  completions  of  prophecy  :  and  they 
will  find,  that  judging  by  the  natural  rules, 
by  which  we  judge  of  probable  evidence  in 
common  matters,  they  amount  to  much  a 
higher  degree  of  proof,  upon  fuch  a  joint 
review,  than  could  be  fuppofed  upon  conli- 
dering  them  feparately  at  ditFerent  times; 
how  ftrong  foever  the  truth  might  before 
appear  to  them,  upon  fuch  feparate  vievv^s 
of  it.     For  probable  proofs,  by  being  added, 

not 
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not  only  increale  the  evidence,  but  multiply 
it.  Nor  fhould  I  difluade  any  one  from  fet- 
ting  down,  what  he  thought  made  for  th6 
contrary  fide.  But  then  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, not  in  order  to  influence  his 
judgement,  but  his  practice,  that  a  miftake 
on  one  fide,  may  be,  in  it^  confequences^ 
much  more  dangerous,  than  a  miftake  on 
the  other.  And  what  courfe  is  moft  fafe, 
and  what  moft  dangerous,  is  a  confideration 
thought  very  material,  when  we  deliberate, 
not  concerning  events,  but  concerning  con- 
duct in  our  temporal  affairs.  To  be  influ- 
enced by  this  coniiderationin  our  judgement, 
to  believe  or  difbelieve  upon  it,  is  indeed  as 
much  prejudics,  as  any  thing  whatever. — 
And,  like  other  prejudices,  it  operates  con- 
trary ways,  indifferent  men.  For  fome  are 
inclined  to  believe,  what  they  hope ;  and 
others,  what  they  fear.  And  it  is  manifefl, 
unreafonablenefs,  to  apply  to  men's  paffions 
in  order  to  gain  their  affent.  But  in  delibe- 
rations concerning  conduct,  there  is  nothing 
which  re^fon  more  requires  to  be  taken  in- 
^6  the  account,  than  the  importance  of  it. 
For,  fuppofe  it  doubtful,  what  would  be 
the  confequence  of  acting  in  this,  or  in  a 
J  con- 
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trary  manner:  ftill,  that  taking  one  fide 
could  be  attended  with  little  or  no  bad  con- 
fequence,  and  taking  the  other  might  be  at- 
tended with  the  greatefl:,  muft  appear,  to 
unprejudiced  reafon,  of  the  higheft  mo- 
ment towards  determiningj  how  we  are  to 
ad.  But  the  truth  of  our  religion,  like  the 
truth  of  common   matters,  is  to    be  judged 

of  by  all  the  evidence  taken  together. ^- 

And  unlefs  the  whole  feries  of  things  which 
may  be  alledged  in  this  argument,  and 
every  particular  thing  in  it,  can  reafonably 
be  fuppofe  to  have  been.by  accident;  (for 
liere  the  ilirefs  of  the  argument  for  Chrifli*, 
anity  lies  ;)  then  is  the  truth  of  it  proved  : 
in  like  manner,  as  if  in  any  common  cafe, 
numerous  events  acknowledged,  were  to  be 
alledged  in  proof  of  any  other  event  dlfputed  j 
the  truth  of  the  difputed  event  would  be 
proved,  not  only  if  any  one  of  the  acknow- 
Icged  ones  did  of  itfelf  clearly  imply  it, 
but  though  no  one  of  them  lingly  did  fo, 
if  the  whole  of  the  acknowledged  events 
taken  together,  could  not  in  reafon  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  happend,  unlefs  the  difputed 
(Uie  were  true. 

G  g:  It 
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It  is  obvious,  how  much  advantage,  the 
nature  of  this  evidence  gives  to  thofe  per- 
fons,  who  attack  Chriftianity,  efpecially  in 
converfation.  For  it  is  eafy  to  ihew,  in 
a  fhort  and  lively  manner,  that  this  and 
another  thing,  is  of  little  weight  in  itfelf ; 
but  impoffible  to  fhew,  in  like  manner,  the 
"united  force  of  the  whole  argument  in  one 
view. 

However,  laflly,  as  it  has  been  made  ap- 
pear, that  there  is  no  prefumption  againft  a 
revelation  as  miraculous  ;  that  the  general 
fcheme  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  principal 
parts  of  it,  are  conformable  to  the  experi- 
enced conftitution  of  things,  and  the  whole 
perfectly  credible :  fo  the  account  now 
given  of  the  poiitive  evidence  for  it,  ihews, 
that  this  evidence  is  fuch,  as,  from  the  na- 
ture of  it,  cannot  be  deftroyed  :  though  it 
£hould  be  leflened. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 


OF  THE  OBJECTIONS  WHICH  MAY  BE  MADE 
AGAINST  ARGUING  FROM  THE  ANALOGY 
OF   NATURE  TO  RELIGION. 

TF  every  one  would  confider  with  fuch 
attention  as  they  are  bound,  even  in 
point  of  morality,  to  confider,  what  they 
judge  and  give  charaders  of;  the  occafion 
of  this  chapter  would  be,  in  fome  good 
meafure  at  leaft,  fuperfeded.  But  fince  this 
is  not  to  be  expected ;  for  fome  we  find  do 
not  concern  themfelves  to  underftand  even 
what  they  write  againfi: :  fince  this  treatife, 
in  common  with  moft  others,  lies  open  to 
objections,  which  m.ay  appear  very  ma- 
terial to  thoughtful  men  at  firfi;  fight ;  and, 
befides  that,  feems  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
objections  of  fuch  as  can  judge  without 
thinking,  and  of  fuch  as  can  cenfure  Vv^ithout 
judging ;  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  let  down 
G  g  2  the 
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the  chief  of  thefe  objections  which  occur 
to  me,  and  condder  them  to  then*  hands. 
And  they  are  fuch  as  thefe  : 

*'  That  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  folve  diffi- 
<«  culties  in  revelation,  by  faying,  that 
^'  there  are  the  fame  in  natural  religion  : 
''  when  what  is  wanting  is  to  clear  both 
*'  of  them,  of  thefe  their  common,  as  well 
*'  as  other  their  refpective  difficulties  :  but 
that  it  is  a  fl range  way  indeed  of  con- 
vincing men  of  the  obligation  of  reli- 
gion, to  ihew  them,  that  they  have  as 
little  reafon  for  their  worldly  purfuits  : 
and  a  ft  range  way  of  vindicating  the  juf- 
tice  and  goodnefs  of  the  Author  of  na- 
ture, and  of  removing  the  objections 
againfh  both,  to  which  the  fyflem  of  re- 
ligion lies  open,  to  fliew,  that  the  like 
obje£lions  lie  againft  natural  providence ; 
a  way  of  anfwering  objedtions  againfl: 
religion,  without  fo  much  as  pretending 
to  make  out,  that  the  iyftem  of  it,  or 
the  particular  things  in  it  obje6led  agahift, 

are      reafon  able efpecially,     perhaps 

lome  may  be  inattentive  enough  to  add, 
mud:  this  be  thought  ftrange,  when  it 
is  confeifed  that  analogy  is  no  anfwer  to 

*'  fuch 
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**  fuch  obje6tions  :  that  when  this  fort  of 
*'  reafoning  is  carried  to  the  utmofl  length 
"  it  can  be  imagined  capable  of,  it  will  yet 
"  leave  the  mind  in  a  very  unfatisfied  ilate  : 
"  and  that  it  muft  be  unaccountable  igno- 
"  ranee  of  mankind,  to  imagine  they  will 
"  be  prevailed  with  to  forego  their  prefent 
*'  intereils  and  pleafures,  from  regard  to 
"  religion,  upon  doubtful  evidence." 

Now,  as  plaufible  as  this  way  of  talking 
may  appear,  that  appearance  will  be  found 
in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  half  views, 
which  fliew  but  part  of  an  obje£l,  yet  fhew 
that  indifl:in£lly ;  and  to  undeterminate  lan- 
guage. By  thele  means,  weak  men  are  of- 
ten deceived  by  others,  and  ludicrous  men 
by  themfelves.  And  even  thofe,  who  are 
ferious  and  confi derate,  cannot  alwavs  rea- 
dily  difintangle,  and  at  once  clearly  fee 
through  the  perplexities,  in  which  fubjedls 
themfelves  are  involved  ;  and  which  are 
heightened  by  the  deficiencies  and  the  abuie 
of  Vv^ords.  To  this  latter  fort  of  perfons, 
the  following  reply  to  each  part  of  this 
objection  feverally,  may  be  of  fome  affift- 
ance  :  as  it  may  alfo  tend  a  little  to  ftop  and 
filence  others. 

G  g  3  Fird, 
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Firit,  The  thing  wanted,  i.  e.  what  men 
require,  is  to  have  all  difficulties  cleared.— r 
And  this  is,  or  at  leaft,  for  any  thing  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be,  the  fame, 
as  requiring  to  comprehend  the  Divine  na- 
ture, and  the  whole  plan  of  Providence 
from  everlafting  to  everlafting.  But  it 
hath  always  been  allowed  to  argue,  from 
what  is  acknowledged,  to  what  is  difr 
puted.  And  it  is  in  no  other  fenfe  a 
poor  thing,  to  argue  from  natural  reli- 
gion to  revealed,  in  the  manner  found 
fault  with,  than  it  is  to  argue  in  numberlefs 
other  ways  of  probable  deduction  and  infe- 
rence, in  matters  of  condudl,  which  'ye 
are  continually  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
doing.  Indeed  the  epithet  poor,  may  be 
applied,  I  fear  as  properly,  to  great  part  or 
the  whole  of  human  life,  as  it  is  to  the 
things  mentioned  in  the  objection.  Is  it 
not  a  poor  thing  for  a  phylician  to  have  fo 
little  knowledge  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  as 
even  the  moft  eminent  have?  to  ad  upon 
conje6lure  and  guefs,  where  the  life  of 
man  is  concerned  ?  undoubtedly  it  is :  but 
not  in  comparifon  of  having  no  fkill  at  all 

in 
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ill  that  ufeful  art,  and  being  obliged  to  a£l 
wholly  in  the  dark. 

Further :  Since  it  is  as  tinreafonable,  as 
it  is  common,  to  urge  objedions  againfl 
revelation,  which  are  of  equal  weight 
againft  natural  religion  ;  and  thofe  who  do 
this,  if  they  are  not  confuted  themfelves, 
deal  unfairly  with  others,  in  making  it 
feem,  that  they  are  arguing  only  againfl: 
revelation,  or  particular  doctrines  of  it, 
when  in  reality  they  are  arguing  againfl 
moral  providence  ;  it  is  a  thing  of  confe- 
quence  to  fhow,  that  fuch  objections  are 
as  much  levelled  againfl:  natural  religion,  as 
againft  revealed,  And  obje6:ions,  which 
are  equally  applicable  to  both,  are  properly 
fpeaking,  anfwered,  by  its  being  fhewn  that 
they  are  fo,  provided  the  former  be  admit- 
ted to  be  true.  And  without  taking  in  the 
coniideration  how  difnnclly  this  is  admit- 
ted, it  is  plainly  very  material  to  obferve, 
that  as  the  things  obje\51ed  againft  in  natu- 
ral religion,  are  of  the  fame  kind  with 
what  is  certain  matter  of  experience  in  the 
courfe  of  providence,  and  in  the  informa-^ 
tion  which  God  affords  us  concerning  our 
temporal  interefl  luider  his  government ;  fo 
G  2:  4  the 
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the  objedions  againft  the  fvftem  of  Chrif- 
tianity  and  the  evidence  of  it,  are  of  the 
very  fame  kind  with  thofe  which  are  made 
againfl:  the  fyftem  and  evidence  of  natural 
religion.  However,  the  reader  upon  review 
may  fee,  that  moil:  of  the  analogies  infifted 
upon,  even  in  the  latter  part  of  this  trea- 
tile,  do  not  neceffarlly  require  to  have  more 
taken  for  granted  than  is  in  the  former  ; 
that  there  is  an  Author  of  nature,  or  natu- 
ral Governor  of  the  world  :  and  Chriftianity 
is  vindicated,  not  from  its  analogy  to  natu- 
ral religion,  but  chiefly,  from  its  analogy 
to  the  experienced  conititution  of  nature. 

Secondly,  Religion  is  a  practical  thing, 
and  confifts  in  fuch  a  determinate  courfe  of 
life ;  as  being,  what  there  is  reafon  to  think 
it  is  comm^anded  by  the  Author  of  nature, 
and  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  our  happinefs 
under  his  government.  Now  if  men  can 
be  convinced,  that  they  have  the  like  rea^ 
fon  to  believe  this,  as  to  believe,  that  tak- 
ing care  of  their  temporal  affairs  will  be  to 
their  advantage ;  fuch  convi6Lion  cannot 
but  be  an  argum.ent  to  them  for  the  prac- 
tice of  religion.  And  if  there  be  really, 
any  reafon   for  believing  one  of  thefe,  and 

en- 
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endeavouring  to  preferve.  life,  and  fecure 
ourfelves  the  neceflaries  and  conveniencies 
of  it:  then  there  is  reafon  alfo  for  believ- 
ing the  other,  and  endeavouring  to  fecure 
the  intereft  it  propofes  to  us.  And  if  the 
intereft,  which  religion  propofes  to  us,  be 
inlinitely  greater  than  our  whole  temporal 
interefl ;  then  there  muft  be  proportionably 
greater  reafon,  for  endeavouring  to  fecure 
one,  than  the  other :  lince,  by  the  fuppoii- 
tion,  the  probability,  of  our  fecuring  one, 
is  equal  to  the  probability  of  our  fecuring 
the  other.  This  feems  plainly  unanfwer- 
able ;  and  has  a  tendency  to  influence  fair 
minds,  who  confider  what  our  condition 
really  is,  or  upon  what  evidence  we  are  na- 
turally appointed  to  a£t ;  and  who  are  dif- 
pofed  to  acquiefce  in  the  terms  upon  which 
we  live,  and  attend  to  and  follow  that 
pradical  inflruction,  whatever  it  be,  which 
is  afforded  us. 

But  the  chief  and  proper  force  of  the 
argument  referred  to  in  the  objed;ion,  lies 
in  another  place.  For,  it  is  faid,-  that  the 
proof  of  religion  is  involved  in  fuch  inextri- 
cable difficulties,  as  to  render  it  doubtful ; 
and  that  it   cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  if  it 

were 
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were  true,  it  would  be  left  upon  doubtful 
evidence.  Here  then,  over  and  above  the 
force  of  each  particular  difficulty  or  ob- 
jection, thefe  difficulties  and  objections 
taken  together,  are  turned  into  a  pofitive 
argument  againft  the  truth  of  religion  : 
which  argument  would  ftand  thus : — If 
religion  were  true,  it  would  not  be  left 
doubtful,  and  open  to  objections  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  is  :  therefore  that  it  is  thus 
left,  not  only  renders  the  evidence  of  it 
weak,  and  leflens  its  force,  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  fuch  objections  ;  but  alfo 
fhews  it  to  be  falfe,  or  is  a  general  pre- 
fumption  of  its  being  fo.  Now  the  obfer- 
yation,  that  from  the  natural  conftitution 
and  courfe  of  things,  we  muft  in  our  tem- 
poral concerns,  almoft  continually,  and  in 
matters  of  great  con  fequence,  aCt  upon  evi- 
dence of  a  like  kind  and  degree  to  the  evi- 
dence of  religior^ :  is  an  anfwer  to  this  ar- 
gument :  becaufe  it  fhews,  that  it  is  accord- 
ing to  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
Author  of  nature,  to  appoint  that  we 
ihould  aCt  upon  evidence  like  to  that,  which 
this  argument  prefumes  he  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  appoint  that  we  fhould  aCt  upon. 

It 
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It  is  an  inftance,  a  general  one  made  up  of 
numerous  particular  ones,  of  fomewhat  in 
his  dealing  with  us,  liniilar  to  what  is  faid 
to  be  incredible.  And  as  the  force  of  this 
anfwer  lies  merely  in  the  parallel,  which 
there  is  between  the  evidence  for  religion 
and  for  our  temporal  conduct ;  the  anfwer 
is  equally  juil  and  concluiive,  whether  the 
parallel  be  made  out,  by  fhewing  the  evi-r 
dence  of  the  former  to  be  higher,  or  the 
evidence  of  the  latter  to  be  lower. 

Thirdly,  The  defign  of  this  treatife  is 
not  to  vindicate  the  chara^er  of  God,  but 
to  fhew  the  obligations  of  men  :  it  is  not  to 
juftify  his  providence,  but  to  fhew  what 
belongs  to  us  to  do.  Thefe  are  two  fubjedts, 
and  ought  not  to  be  confounded.  And 
though  they  may  at  length  run  up  into 
each  other,  yet  obfervatipns  ,may  immedi- 
ately tend  to  make  put  the  latter,  which  do 
not  appear,  by  any  immediate  connexion, 
to  the  purpofe  of  the  former  ;  which  is  lefs 
our  concern  than  many  feem  to  think. 

For,   I  ft.  It  is  not  neceffary    we  fhould 

juftify  the  difpenfation?  of  Providence  againfl 

objediiions,  any  farther  than  to  fhew,  that 

the  things  objeded  againfl  may,  for  aught 

2  ,  we 
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we    know,    be  confiflient    with   juflice   aiid 
goodnefs.  Suppofe  then,  that  there  are  things 
in  the  fyflem  of  this   world,  and  plan   of 
Providence  relating  to  it,  which  taken  alone 
would   be    nnjuft :    yet  it  has    been  lliewn 
imanfwerably,  that  if  we  could  take  in  the 
reference,    w4iich    thele  things  may   have, 
to  other  things  prefent,  pafr,  and  to  come  ; 
to  the  w*hole  fcheme,  which  the  things  ob- , 
jelled  againfl  are  parts  of;  thefe  very  things 
might,  for  aught  we  know,  be  found  to  be 
not    only  conliftent  with   juflice,    but    in- 
flances  of  it.     Indeed   it  has   been  fhewn, 
by  the  analogy  of  what  we  fee,  not   only 
poilible  that  this  may  be  the  caie,  but  cre- 
dible that  it  is.  And  thus  objeftions,  drawn 
from  fuch  things,  are  anfvvered,  and  Pro- 
vidence  is  vindic;ited,    as    far    as     religion 
makes  its  vindication   neceflary.     Hence  it 
-appears,  2dly,  That  objedions  againft  the 
divine  juft'ce  and  goodnefs,  are  not  endea- 
voured to  be  removed,  by  fhev/ing  that  the 
like  obje6lions,  allowed  to  be   really   con- 
ciufivc,  lie  againft  natural  Providence  ;  but 
thofe  objections  being  fuppofed  and  fliewn 
not  to  be   conclufive,    the    things  obje6led 
againfi:,  confidered   as  matters  of  fa61,.  are 

far- 
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farther  iliewn  to  be  credible,  from  their  con- 
foi  mity  to  the  conflitution  of  nature ;  for 
in  (lance,  that  God  will  reward  and  punifli 
men  for  their  actions  hereafter,  from  the 
obfervation,  that  he  does  reward  and  punifh 
them  for  tlieir  alliens  here.  And  this,  I 
apprehend,  is  of  weight. 

And  I  add,  ^d\y.  It  would  be  of  weight, 
even  though  thofe  objections  were  not  an- 
fwered.  For,  there  being  the  proof  of  re- 
ligion above  fet  down  ;  and  religion  imply- 
ing feveral  facts,  for  inftance  again,  the 
fact  laft  mentioned,  that  God  will  reward 
and  punifh  men  for  their  actions  hereafter ; 
the  obfervation  that  his  prefent  method  of 
government  is  by  rewards  and  punifhments, 
flievv^s  that  future  fadt  not  to  be  incredible  ; 
whatever  objections  men  may  think  they 
have  againft  it,  as  unjuft  or  unmerciful, 
according  to  their  notions  of  juflice  and 
mercy  ;  or  as  improbable  from  their  belief 
of  necellity.  I  fay,  as  improbable,  for  it 
is  evident  no  objection  againft  it,  as  unjuft. 
can  be  urged  from  neceffitv ;  iince  this  no- 
tion as  much  dcfliroys  injuftice,  as  it  does 
jultlce. 

Then 
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Then  4thly,  Though  obje^iions  againft 
the  reafonablenefs  of  the  fyftem  of  reli- 
gion, cannot  indeed  be  anfwered  without 
entering  into  Coniideration  of  its  reafonable- 
nefs ;  yet  objections  againll  the  credibility 
or  truth  of  it,  may.  Becaufe  the  fyftera 
of  it  is  reducible  into  what  is  properly  mat- 
ter of  faCl.  And  the  truth,  the  probable 
truth,  of  fa6ls,  may  be  fhewn  without  con* 
fideration  of  their  reafonablenefs.  Nor  is 
it  neceflary,  though,  in  fome  cafes  and  re- 
fpe6ts,  it  is  highly  ufeful  and  proper,  yet 
it  is  not  necefl'ary,  to  give  a  proof  of  the 
reafonablenefs  of  every  precept  injoined  us, 
and  of  every  particular  difpenfation  of  Pro- 
vidence, which  comes  into  the  fyftem  of 
religion.  Indeed  the  more  thoroughly  a 
perfon  of  a  right  difpofition  is  convinced  of 
the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature  and  con- 
duft,  the  farther  he  will  advance  towards 
that  perfection  of  religion,  which  St.  John* 
fpeaks  of.  But  the  general  obligations  of 
religion  are  fully  made  out,  by  proving  the 

*  I  John  iv.  18, 

rea- 
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reafonablenefs  of  the  practice  of  it.  And 
that  the  practice  of  religion  is  reafonable, 
may  be  fhewn,  though  no  more  could  be 
proved,  than  that  the  fyflem  of  it  may  be 
fo,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary : 
and  even  without  entering  into  the  difl:in6t 
confi deration  of  this.  And  from  hence, 
5thly,  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  though  the 
analogy  of  nature  is  not  an  immediate 
anfwer  to  objections  againft  the  wifdom, 
the  juftice,  or  goodnefs,  of  any  doctrine  or 
precept  of  religion,  yet  it  may  be,  as  it  is 
an  immediate  and  direct  anfwer  to  what  is 
really  intended  by  fuch  objections  :  which 
is,  to  fhew  that  the  things  objected  againfl 
are  incredible. 

Fourthly,  It  is  mofl  readily  acknowledged 
that  the  foregoing  treatife  is  by  no  means 
fatisfadtory :  very  far  indeed  from  it  :  but 
fo  would  any  natural  inftitutionof  life  ap- 
pear, if  reduced  into  a  fy ftem,  together 
with  its  evidence.  Leaving  religion  out  of 
the  cafe,  men  are  divided  in  their  opinions, 
whether  ourpleafures  overbalance  our  pains ; 
And  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  eligible  to 
live  in  this  world.  And  were  all  fuch  con- 
troverfies  fettled,  which  perhaps,  in  fpecu- 

la- 
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lation,  w,ould  be  found  involved  in  great  dif* 
ficultles  ;  and  were  it  determined  upon  the 
evidence  of  reafon,  as  nature  has  determined 
it  to  our  hands,  that  life  is  to  be  preferved  : 
yet  flill,  the  rules  which  God  has  been 
pleafed  to  afford  us,  for  efcaping  the  'mife- 
riesof  it  and  obtaining  its  fatisfadlions,  the 
rules,  for  inftance^  of  preferving  health 
and  recovering  it  when  loft,  are  not  only 
fallible  and  precarious,  but  very  far  from 
being  exadt.  Nor  are  we  informed  by  na* 
ture,  in  future  contingencies  and  accidents, 
fo  as  to  render  it  at  all  certain,  what  is  the 
befi  method  of  managing  our  affairs.  What 
will  be  the  fuccefs  of  our  temporal  purfuits, 
in  the  common  fenfe  of  the  word  fuccefs, 
is  highly  doubtful.  And  that  will  be  the 
fuccefs  of  them,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of    the 

^  Vv^ord  ;   i.  e.  what  happinefs    or   enjoymen 
we  Ihall  obtain  by  them,    is   doubtful    in 
a  much  higher  degree. 

Indeed  the  unfatisfadory  nature  of  the 

'  evidence,  with  which  we  are  obliged  to  take 
up,  in  the  daily  courle  of  life,  is  fcarce  to 
be  exprelTed,  Yet  men  do  not  throw  away 
life,  or  difregard  the  interefls  of  it,  upon 
account  of  this  doubtfulnefs.  The  evi- 
I  dence 
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deuce  of  religion  then  being  admitted  real, 
thofe  who  obje6l  againft  it  as  hot  fa* 
tisfatflory,  i.  e;  as  not  beiilg  what  they 
xvifh  it,  plainly  forget  the  very  con- 
dition of  our  being:  for  fatisfadion,  in 
this  fenfe,  does  not  belong  to  flicli  a  crea- 
ture as  man.  And, -which  is  more  mate- 
rial, they  forget  alfo  the  very  nature  of 
religion.  For,  religion  prefuppoies,  in  all 
thofe  who  w411  embrace  it,  a  certain  degree 
of  integrity  and  honefly ;  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  try  whether  men  hat^'e-  or  not, 
and  to  exercife  in  fuch  as  have  it,  in  order 
to  its  improvement.  Religion  prefuppofes 
this  as  miuch,  and  in  the  fame  fenfe  as 
fpeaking  to  a  man,  prefuppofes  he  under- 
ftands  the  language  in  which  you  fpeak  : 
or  as  Vv^arning  a  man  of  any  danger,  pre^ 
fuppdfes  that  he  hath  fuch  a  regard  to  him- 
felf,  as  that  he  will  endeavour  to  avoid  it. 
And  therefore  the  queftion  is  not  all,  whe- 
ther the  evidence  of  religion  befatisfaftory : 
biit  whether  it  be,  in  reafon,  fufficient  to 
prove  and  difcipline  that  virtue,  which  it 
prefuppofes.  Now  the  evidence  of  it  is 
fully  fufficient  for  all  thofe  purpofes  of  pro- 
bation ;  how  far  foever  it  is  from  being  fa- 
ll h  tis- 
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tisfadtory,  as  to  the  purpofes  of  curiofity, 
or  any  other;  and, indeed  it  anfwers  the 
purpofes  of  the  former  in  feveral  refpe6ls, 
which  it  would  not  do,  if  it  were  as  over- 
bearing as  is  required.  One  might  add  far- 
ther :  that  whether  the  motives  or  the 
evidence  for  any  courfe  of  adlion  be  fatis- 
fa6lory,  meaning  here  by  that  word,  what 
fatisfies  a  man,  tbat  fuch  a  courfe  of  action 
will  in  the  event  be  for  his  good ;  this 
need  never  be,  and  I  think,  flridlly  fpeak- 
ing,  never  is,  the  practical  queftion  in  com- 
mon matters.  But  the  practical  queffionin 
all  cafes  is,  whether  the  evidence  for  a 
courfe  of  action  be  fuch,  as  faking  in  all 
circumftances,  makes  the  faculty  vvithin  us-, 
■which  is  the  guide  and  judge  of  condud  *, 
determine  that  courfe  of  a6lion  to  be  pru- 
dent. Indeed,  fatisfaclion  that  it  will  be 
for  our  intereft  or  happinefs,  abundantly 
determines  an  a6lion  to  be  prudent.  But 
evidence  almoil:  infinitely  lower  than  this, 
determines  actions  to  be  fo  too  ;  even  in  the 
coridu6l  of  every  day, 

t  See  Differt.  It 

Fifthly, 
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t»ifthly,  As  to  the  obje£lioii  concerning 
the  influence  which  this  argument,  or  any 
part  of  it,  may  or  may  not,  be  expe(Sled  to 
have  upon  men ;  I  obferve,  as  above,  that 
rehgion  being  intended  for  a  trial  and  exer- 
cife  of  the  morality  of  every  perfon's  cha- 
ra.6ter,  who  is  a  fubje£t  of  it:  and  there 
being,  as  I  have  fhewn,  fuch  evidence  for 
it,  as  is  fufiicient,  in  realon,  to  influence 
men  to  embrace  it :  to  object,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  mankind  will  be  influenced 
by  fuch  evidence,  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pofe  of  the  foregoing  treatife*  For  the  pur- 
pofe  of  it  is,  not  to  inquire  what  fort  of 
creatures  inankind  are,  but  what  the  light 
and  knowledge  which  is  afforded  them,  re- 
quires they  fliould  be ;  to  fhew  how,  in 
reafon,  they  ought  to  behave ;  not  how,  in 
faCx^  they  will  behave.  This  depends  upon 
themfelves,  and  is  their  own  concern ;  the 
perfonai  concern  of  each  man  in  particular. 
And  how  little  regard  the  generality  have  to 
it,  experience  indeed  does  too  fully  fliew. 
' — But  religion,  confidered  as  a  probation, 
has  had  its  end  upon  all  perfons,  to  whom 
it  has  beenpropofed  with  evidence  fufficient 
in  reafon  to  influence  their  pradice.  For  by 
H  h  2  this 
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this  means  thev  have  been  put  into   a  fiiate 
of  probation  :    let  them  behave  as  they  will 
in  it.     And  thus,   not   only  revelation,  but 
reafon  alfo,  teaches  us,  that  by  the  evidence 
of  religion  being  laid  before  men,   the  defign& 
of  providence  are  carrying  on,  not  only  with 
regard  to  thpfe  who  will,  but  like  wife  with 
regard  to  thole  who  vvill  not,   be  influenced 
by  it.       However  laftly,  the  objeclion  herer 
referred  to  allows  the  things  infifted  upon  in 
this  treatife  to  be  of  fome  weight :  And  if  lo, 
it  may  be  hoped  it  will  have  fome  influence. 
And  if    there  be  a   probability   that  it  will 
have  any  at  all,     there  is  the  fame  reafon  in 
kind  though  not  in  degree  to  lay  it  before 
men,  as  there  would  be,  if  it  were  likely  to 
have  a  greater  influenc:e. 

And  farther,  I  delireit  may  be  considered, 
with  refpedt  to  the  whole  of  the  foregoing 
obje6:ions,  that  in  this  treatife  I  have  argued 
upon  the  principles  of  others*,  not  my  own, 

*  Bv  arp-uifig  upon  the  principles  of  dthcrs,  the  reader 
will  oblerve  is  meant;  not  proving  any  thing  from 
tliofe  principles,  but  notvoithflanding  theni.  Thus  re- 
ligion is  proved,  \\o\.  from  the  opinion  of  neceffity  ; 
which  is  abfurd  ;  but,  yictwithfx muling  or  even  thoiigh 
that  opinion  were  admitted  to  be  true. 

and 
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find  have  omitted  what  I  think  true,  and 
of  the  utmoft  importance,  becaufe  by  o- 
thers  thought  unintelligible,  or  not  true. — 
Thus  I  have  argued  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Fatalifls,  which  1  do  not  believe  and 
have  omitted  a  thing  of  the  utmofl  impor- 
tance Vvdiich  I  do  believe,  the  moral  fitnefs 
■and  unfitnefs  of  actions,  prior  to  all  will 
whatever  ;  which  I  apprehend  as  certainly 
to  determine  the  divine  conduct  as  fpecula- 
tive  truth  and  falfehood  neceffarily  determitie 
the  divine  judgement.  Indeed  the  principle 
of  liberty  and  that  of  moral  fitnefs  fo  force 
themfelves  upon  the  mind,  that  moralifts 
the  ancients  as  w^ell  as  moderns,  have  form- 
ed their  language  upon  it.  And  probably 
it  may  appear  in  mine  :  though  I  have  en- 
deavoiu'ed  to  avoid  it  and  in  order  to  avoid  it 
I  have  fome  times  been  obliged  to  exprefs 
rnvfelf  in  a  manner,  which  will  appear 
flranre  to  lucli  as  do  not  obierve  the  reafou 
for  it;  but  the  general  argument  here  purfued, 
does  not  all  fuppofe,  or  proceed  upon  thefe 
principles.  Now,  thefe  two  abflrra^l  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  moral  fitnefs  being  omit- 
ted, religion  can  be  confidered  in  no  other 
view,  than  merely  a-s  a  quedion  of  facl,  and 
H  h  3  in 
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in  this  view,  it  is  here  coniidered.  It  is 
obvious,  that  Chriftianity,  and  the  proof  of 
it  are  both  hifkorical.  And  even  natural  reh- 
glon  is,  properly,  a  matter  of  fa£l.  For,  that 
there  is  a  righteous  governor  of  the  world,  is 
fo  :  and  this  proportion  contains  the  general 
fyftem  of  natural  religion.  But  then,  feveral 
abftracl  truths,  and  in  particular  thele  two 
principles,  are  ufually  taken  into  confiderati^ 
on  in  the  proof  of  it :  whereas  it  is  here  treat- 
ed of  only  as  a  matter  of  fa6t.  .  To  explain 
this  :  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones,  is  an  abftraCt  truth  : 
but  that  they  appear  fo  to  our  mind,  is  on- 
ly a  matter  of  fa£l.  And  this  lafr  muH:  have 
been  admitted,  if  any  thing  was,  by  thofe 
ancient  Sceptics,  who  v»'culd  not  have  ad- 
mitted the  former  ;  but  pretended  to  doubt- 
^whether  there  were  any  fuch  thing  as  truth, 
or  whether  we  could  certainly  depend  upon 
our  faculties  of  underflanding  for  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  in  any  cafe. 

So  likewife,  that  there  is,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  an  original  ftandard  of  right  and 
wrong  in  a£lions,  independent  upon  all  will, 
but  which  unalterably  determines  the  will 

of 
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of  God,  to  exercife  that  moral  government 
over   the   world,    which    religion    teaches, 
i.  e.  finally  and  upon  the  whole,  to  reward 
and    pimifh   men    refpe£lively   as   they  a£t 
rioht  or  wrons:;  this  allertion  contains  an 
abftraifl  truth,  as  well  as  matter  of  fa6:. — 
But  fappofe  in  the  prefent  ftate,  every  man, 
without   exception,  was   rewarded  and  pu- 
ni(hed  in  exact  proportion,  as  he  followed 
or  tranfg-refled  that  fenfe, of  right  or  wrong, 
which   God  has  implanted  in  the  nature  of 
every  man  :  this  would  not  be  at  all  an  ab- 
flracl  truth,  but  only  a  matter  of  fa6l, — 
And  though  this  fa6l  were  acknowledged  by 
every    one ;  yet    the  very  fame   difficulties 
mig-ht  be    raifed,    as  are  now,    concerning 
the  abilract  queftions  of  liberty  and  moral 
fitnefs :   And  we  fhould  have  a  proof,  even 
the  certain  one  of  experience,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world  was   perfectly  mo^ 
ral,  without  taking  in  the  coniideration  of 
thofe   queftions  :  and  this   proof  would  re- 
main whatfoever  way  they  were  determined. 
And   thus,    God   having  given   mankind  a 
mo'*al   faculty,  the  ob]e6l  of  which   is   ac- 
tions, and  which  naturally  approves  fome 
adions  as  right  and   of  good  defert,  and 
H  h  4  con- 
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condemns  others  as  wrong,  and  of  ill  dcr 
lert :  that  he  will,  finally,  and  upon  the 
whole,  reward  the  former,  and  punilh  the 
latter,  is  not  an  afl'ertion  of  an  abftra^,'^ 
truth,  but  of  what  is  as  meer  a  facl,  a.^ 
his  doing  fo  at  prefent  would  be.  Tins  fu- 
ture fadl  I  have,  not  indeed  proved  with 
the  force  with  .which  it  might  be  proved, 
from  the  principles  of  liberty  and  moral 
iitnefs  ;  but  without  them  have  given  a  rea- 
ly  concluiive  prailical  proof  of  it,  \vliichis 
greatly 'ftrengt bene d  by  the  general  analogy 
of.  nature:  a  proof,  eailly  cavilled  at,  eafiiy 
fhewn  not  to  be  demonftrative,  for  it  is  not 
offered  as  fuch  ;  but  impoilible,  I  think,  tq 
be  evaded  or  anfwered.  And  thus  the  obli- 
gations of  religion  are  made  out,  exclufively 
of  the  queftions  concerning  liberty  and  mo- 
ral fitnefs;  which  have  been  perplexed  with 
difficulties  and  abflirufe  reafpnings,  as  every 
thing  m^ay. 

Hence  therefore  may  be  obferved  diftinclly 
what  is  the  force  of  this  treatife.  It  v/ili 
be,  to  fuch  as  are  convinced  of  religion  up- 
on the  proof  ariling  out  of  the  two  lafl 
mentioned  principles,  an  additional  proof 
and  a  confirmation  of  it  :   to  fuch  as  do  not 

ad- 
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admit  thofe  principles,  an  orhinal  proof  of 
it,  and  a  confirmation  of  that  proof.— — 
Thofe  who  beUeve,  will  here  find  the  fcheme 
of  Christianity  cleared  of  objections,  and 
the  evidence  of  it  in  a  peculiar  manner 
strengthened  ;  thofe  who  do  not  believe, 
will  at  ieaft  be  fliewn  the  abfurdity  of  all  at- 
tempts to  prove  Chriftianity  falfe,  the  plain 
undoubted  credibility  of  it;  and,  I  hope,  a 
good  deal  more. 

And  thus,  though  fome  perhaps  may  fe- 
rioufly  think,  that  analogy,  aS  here  urged, 
has  too  great  ftrefs  laid  upon  it  ;  and  ridicule 
unanfwerable  ridicule,  may  be  applied,  to 
Hiew  the  argument  from  it  in  a  difadvanta- 
geous  light ;  yet  there  can  be  no  queilion, 
but  that  it  is  a  real  one.  For  religion,  both 
natural  and  revealed,  iiTiplying  in  it  nume- 
rous facls  ;  analogy,  being  a  confirmation 
of  all  facls  to  v/hich  it  can  be  applied,  as 
it  is  the  only  proof  of  moft,  cannot  but 
be  adm.itted  by  every  one  to  be  a  material 
thing,  and  truly  of  weight  on  the  fide  of 
religion,  both  natural  and  revealed  :  and  it 
ought  to  be  particuiarl}^  regarded  by  fuch 
as  profefs  to  follow  nature,  and  to  be  lefs 
fatisfied  with  abflra^t  reafonin^s. 

CON^ 
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\]{T  H  A  T  E  V  E  R  account  may  be  given, 
of  the  flrange  inattention  and  difregard 
in  fome  ages  and  countries,    to   a  matter  of 
fuch  importance  as  religion  ;  it  would,  be- 
fore experience,    be    incredible    that    there 
fhould  be  the  like  difregard  in  thofe,     who 
have  had  the  moral  fyftem  of  the  world  laid 
before  them  as  it  is  by  Chriflianity,  and  of- 
ten  inculcated    upon  them  :     becaufe    this 
moral  fyftem  carries  with  it  a  good  degree  of 
evidence  for  its  truth,  upon  its  being  barely 
propofed  to  our  thoughts.     There  is  no  need 
of  abftrufe    reafonings  and    diftindlions,  to 
convince    an    unprejudiced    imderftanding, 
that  there  is  a  God  who  made  and  governs 
the  world,  and  will  judge  it  in  righteoufnefs  : 
though  they  may  be  neceflary  to  anfwer  ab-^ 
ftrufe  difficulties,  when  once  fuch  are  raif-^ 
ed ;  when  the  very  meaning  of  thofe  words, 

which 
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which  exprefs  mofl  intelligibly  the  general 
doctrine  of  religion,  is  pretended  to  be  un- 
certain ;  and  the  clear  truth  of  the  thing  it- 
felf  is  obfcured,  by  the  intricacies  of  fpecur 
lation.  But  to  an  unprejudiced  mind,  ten 
thoufand  inftances  of  deiign,  cannot  but 
prove  a  deligner.  And  it  is  intuitively 
manifeft,  that  creatures  ought  to  live  under 
a  dutiful  fenfe  of  their  maker ;  and  that 
iuftice  and  charity  muft  be  his  laws,  to 
creatures  whom  he  has  made  focial,  and 
placed  in  fociety.  Indeed  the  truth  of  re^ 
vealed  religion,  peculiarly  fo  called,  is  not 
felf-evident ;  but  requires  external  proof,  in 
order  to  its  being  received.  Yet  inattention, 
among  us,  to  revealed  religion,  will  be 
found  to  imply  the  fame  diffolute  Im.moral 
temper  of  mind,  as  inattention  to  natural 
religion  :  becaufe,  when  both -are  laid  before 
us,  in  the  manner  they  are  in  Chriflian 
countries  of  liberty ;  our  obligations  to  en- 
quire into  both,  and  to  embrace  both  upon 
fuppofition  of  their  truth,  are  obligations  of 
the  fame  nature.  For,  revelation  claims  to  be 
the  voice  of  God  ;  and  our  obligation  to  at- 
tend to  his  voice,  is  furely,  moral  in  all  cafes. 

And 
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And  as  it  is  infifted,    that  its    evidence  is 
conclulive,    upon  thorougii  confideration  of 
it ;  fo,  it  offers  itielf  to  us  with  manifeit  ob- 
vious appearances  of  having  fomething  more 
than  human  in  it,  and  therefore  ,in  all  re:i- 
fon  requires,  to  have  its  claims  moft  ferioufly 
examined    into.       It  it    to  be   added,     that 
though  light  and  knowledge,   in  what  man^ 
ner  foever  afforded  us,  is  equally  from  God, 
yet   a   miraculous  revelation   has  a  peculiar 
tendency,  from  the   firfi:  principles,  of    our 
nature,    to  awaken    mankind,    and  infpire 
them  with  reverence  and  awe  :  and  this  is  a 
peculiar  obligation,   to  attend  to  what  claims 
to  be  fo  with  fuch  appearances  of  truth.     It 
is  therefore  moft    certain,    that  our  obliga- 
tions to  enquire  ferioufly  into  the  evidence 
of  Chriftianity,  and,    upon   fuppofition    of 
its  truth  to  embrace  it  are  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, and  moral  in  the  higheft  and  moft 
proper  fenfe.     Let  us  then  fuppofe,  that  the 
evidence  of  religion  in  general,  and  of  Chrif- 
tianity,   has    been  ferioufly    enquired    into, 
by  all    reafonable  men  among  us.     Yet  we 
find  many  profefiedly  to  rejetl  both,     upon 
fpeculative  principles  of  inhdelity.     And  all 
qf  them  do  not  content  themfelves  with  a 

bare 
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bare  negie£l  of  religion,  and  enjoying  theii* 

imaginary  freedom  from  its   reftraints. - 

Some  go  much  beyond  tbis.      They  deride 
God's  moral  oovernment  over  the   world. — - 
They  renounce  his  protection,  and  defy  his 
juftice.      They  ridicule  and  vilify  Chriftiani- 
ty  and  blafpheme  the  author  of  it ;  and  take 
all  occafions   to  manifeft  a    fcorn  and   con- 
tempt of  revelation.     This  amounts  to    an 
adive  fetting  themfelves  againft  religion  ;    to 
what  m.ay  be  confidered  as   a  politive  princi- 
ple of  ir religion,  which  they  cultivate  with* 
in  themfelves,    and,    whether  they   intend 
this  effetl  or  not,   render  habitual,  as  a  good 
man    does    the    contrary   principle.        And 
others,'  who  are  not  chargeable  with  all  this 
profligatenels,  yet,  are  in  avowed  oppolition 
to  religion,  as  if    difcovered  to  be  grouiid- 
iefs.     Now  admitting,  which  is  the  fuppo- 
fition  Vv'e  go   upon,     that    thefe  perfons    ad 
upon  what  they  think  principles  of   reafon, 
and  otherwife  they  are  not  to  be  argued  with  : 
it  is  really  inconceivable,    that   they   fliould 
imagine  they  clearly  fee  the  whole  evidence 
of  it,  confidered  in  itfelf,    to  be  nothing  at 
all ;  nor  do  they  pretend  this.     They  are  far 
indeed  from  having  a  jufl  notion  of  its  evi- 
dence ; 
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dence ;  but  they  would  not  fay  its  evidence 
was  nothing,  if  they  thought  the  fyflem  of 
it,  with  all  its  circumftances,  were  credi- 
ble, like  other  matter  of  fcience  or  hiftory; 
So  that  their  manner  of  treating  it  mufl  pro- 
ceed either  from,  fuch  kind  of  objedions 
againft  all  religion,  as  have  been  anfwered 
or  obviated  in  the  former  part  of  this  trea- 
tife  ;  or  elfe'from  objed:ions  and  difficulties^ 
fuppofed  more  peculiar  to  Chriftiariity.— — 
Thus,  they  entertain  prejudices  againft  the 
whole  notion  of  a  revelation,  and  miracu- 
lous interpoiitions.  They  find  things  in 
fcriptiife,  whether  in  incidental  paffages,  or 
in  the  general  fcherne  of  it,  which  appear 
to  them  unreafonable*  They  take  for 
granted,  that  if  Chfiftianity  were  true,  the 
light  of  it  muft  have  been  more  generalj 
and  the  evidence  of  it  more  fatisfactory,  or 
rather  over-bearing  :  but  it  muft  and  would 
have  been,  in  fome  way,  otherwife  put  and 
left,  than  it  is.  Now  this  is  not  imagining 
they  fee  the  evidence  itfelf  to  be  nothing,  or 
inconfiderable  ;  but  quite  another  thing* — 
It  is  being  fortified  againft  the  evidence,  in 
fome  degree  acknowledged,  by  thinking  they 
fee  the  fyftem  of  Chriftianity,  or  fomewhat 

which 
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which  appears  to  them  neceffarily  conne8:ec( 
with  it,  to  be  incredible  or  falfe  :  fortified 
againft  that  evidence,  which  might,  other- 
wife,  make  great  impreffion  vipon  them. — ■ 
Gr,  laftly,  if  any  of  thefe  perfons  are, 
upon  the  whole,  in  doubt  concerning  the 
truth  of  Chrifcianity  :  their  behaviour  feems 
owing  to  their  taking  for  granted,  through 
flrange  mattention,  that  fuch  doubting  is, 
in  a  manner,  the  fame  thing,  as  being  certain 
again  ft  it. 

To  thefe  perfons,  and  to  this  ftate  of  o- 
pinion,  concerning  religion,  the  foregoing 
treatife  is  adapted.  For  all  the  general  ob- 
jeftions  againft  the  moral  fyftem  of  nature 
having  been  obviated,  it  is  ihewn,  that 
there  is  not  any  peculiar  prefumption  at  all 
againft  Chriftianity,  either  confidered  as  not 
difcoverable  bv  reafon,  or  as  unlike  to  what 
is  fo  difcovered  ;  nor  any  worth  mentioning 
againft  it  as  miraculous  if  any  at  all ;  none 
certainly,  which  can  render  it  in  the  leaft 
incredible.  It  is  fhewn,  that  uponfuppofi- 
tion  of  a  divine  revelation,  the  analogy  of 
nature  renders  it  beforehand  highly  credi- 
ble, I  think  probable,  that  many  things  in 
it  muft  appear  liable  to  great  objeftions  : 
I  __  and 
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and  that  we  muft  be  incompetent  judges  of 
it,  to  a  great  degree.  This  obfervation  is, 
I  think,  unqueftionably  true^  and  of  the 
very  utmoft  importance  :  but  it  is  urged, 
as  I  hope  it  will  be  iinderflood,  with  great 
caution  of  hot  vilifying  the  faculty  of  rea- 
fon,  which  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  within 
us*;  though  it  can  afford  no  light  where  it 
does  not  fhine  ;■  nor  judge,  where  it  has 
no  principles  to  judge  upon.  The  objec- 
tions here  fpoken  of  being  firil:  anfwered  in 
the  view  of  objedlions  againft  Chriftianity  as 
a  matter  of  faifl,  are  in  the  tiext  place  con- 
sidered as  urged,  more  immediately,  againft' 
the  wifdom,  juftice  and  gOodnefs  of  the 
Chriftian  difpenfation.  And  it  is  fully 
hiade  out  that  they  admit  of  exa£lly  the 
like  anfwer,  in  every  refpe6l,  to  what  the 
like  objedlions  againfl:  the  conftitution  of 
nature  admit  of  :  that,  as  partial  views  gi\^e 
the  appearance  of  Vv^rong  to  things,  which 
upon  farther  confideration  and  knowledge  of 
their  relations  to  other  things,  are  found  juft 
and  good  ;  fo  it  is  perfectly  credible,  thai: 
the  things    objected,     againft   the  wifdom 
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and  goodnefs  df  the  Ghrlflian  difpenfation^ 
may  be  rendered  Inflances  of    wifdom  and 
goodnefs^  by  their  reference  td  other  things 
beyond  our  view  :    becaufe  Chriflianity  is  a 
icheme  as  much  above  our  eomprehenfion, 
as  that  of  nature  ;  and  Hke  that,  a   fcheme 
in  vi^hich  means  are  made  ufe  of    to  accom- 
phfh  ends,  ind  which,  as  is  moft   credible, 
may  be  carried  on  by  general  laws;     And  it 
ought  to  be  attended  tOj  that  this  is  lidt  an 
nanfwer  taken,  merely  or  chiefly,    from  our 
ignorance ;    but    froni    fomewhat  pofitive, 
which  our  obfervation  fhews   uS.     For,    to 
like  objections,  the  like  anfwer  is  experi- 
enced to  be  jufh,  in  numberlefs  parallel  cafes, 
the  objections  againfl  the  Chriftian  difpen- 
fatiori^  and  the  method  by  which  it  is  car- 
ried on^  having  been  thus  obviated  in  gene- 
ral  and  together ;  the  chief  of  thern  are  con- 
sidered diftindlly,  and  the  particular  things 
objected  to  are  fliewn  credible,  by  their  per- 
fect analogy,  each  apart^  to  the  conftitution 
of  nature.     Thus  :  if  man  be  fallen  froni 
his  primitive  ftate,  and  to  be  reftored,  and  in- 
finite wifdom  and  power  engages  in  accom- 
plifhing  our    recovery :    it    were    to    have 
been  expected   it  is   faid^    that  this  fhould 
I  i  havg 
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have  been  efFeded  at  once  ;  and  not  by  fuch 
a  long  feries  of  means,  and  fuch   a   various 
oeconomy  of  perfons  and  things  ;  one  difpen- 
fation  preparatory  to  another,  this  to  a  farther 
one,  and  fo  on  through  an  indefinite  number 
of  ages,  before  the  end  of  the  feheme  pro- 
pofed  can    be  compleatly  accompHfhed  :     a 
feheme  conducted  by  infinite  wifdom,  and 
executed  by  ahiiighty  power.     But  now  on 
the  contrary,  our  finding  that  every    thing 
in  the  conftitution  and  courfe  of    nature  is 
thus  carried   on^    fhews    fuch  expe6lations 
concerning  revelation  to  be    highly    unrea- 
fonable ;     and  is   a  fatisfa6tory    anfwer    to 
them,  when  urged  as   objeftionsagainft  the 
credibility,  that  the  great  feheme  of   provi- 
dence in  the  redemption  of  the  world  may 
be  of  this   kind  and  to  be  accomplifhed  in 
^is  manner,     x^s  to  the  particular  method 
of  our  redemption^    the   appointment    of  a 
mediator  between  God  and  man,    this  has 
been  iliew^n  to  be  mofl:  obviouily    analogous 
to  the  o'eneral  condu£t  of   nature,    i.  e.   the 
God  of  nature,  in  appointing  others   to  be 
the  infliruments    of  his    mercy,  as  we  ex- 
perience in  the  daily   courfe  or    providence. 
The  condition    of    this  world,    which  the 
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trine  of  our  redemption  by  Chrifl  prefup- 
pofes,  fo  miich  falls  in  with  n?.tural  appear- 
ances, that  heathen  moralifts  inferred  it 
from  thofe  appearances  :  inferred,  that  hu- 
man nature  was  fallen  frorh  its  original  rec- 
titude, and,  in  confequence  of  this,  degra- 
ded frdni  its  primitive  happinefs.  Or,  how- 
ever this  opinion  came  into  the  world,  thefe 
appearances  muft  have  kept  up  the  tradition 
arid  confirmed  the  belief  of  it.  And  as  it 
was  the  general  opinion  under  the  light  of 
iiature  iEhat  repentance  and  reformation ^ 
alone  and  by  itfelf,  was  not  fufficient  to  do 
away  fin^  and  procure  a  full  remiffion  of  the 
penalties  annexed  to  it ;  and  as  the  reafoii 
of  the  thing  does  not  at  all  lean  to  any  fuch 
concluiion  :  {o  every  day's  experience  fhews 
us,  that  reformation  is  not,  in  any  fort,  fuf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  prefent  difadvantages 
and  miferies,  which,  in  the  natural  courfe 
of  things,  God  has  annexed  to  folly  and 
extravagance.  Yet  there  iiiay  be  ground  to 
think,  that  the  pUni(hnients,  which,  by 
tiie  general  laws  of  divine  government,  are 
annexed  to  vice,  may  be  prevented  ;  that 
proviiion  may  have  been,  even  originally, 
raade^  that  they  ihould  be  prevented  by 
1  i  2  feme 
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fome  means  or  other,    though  they  could 
not    by  reformation   alone.      For   we  have 
daily  inftances  of  fuch  mercy,  in  the  gene- 
ral conduct  of  nature  :  compaflion  provided 
for  mifery*,  medicines  for  difeafes,     friends 
againfl:  enemies.     There  is  provision  made, 
in  the  original   conflitution   of    the  world, 
that  much  of  the  natural  bad   confequences 
of  our    follies,    which  pei-fons  themfelves  . 
alone  cannot  prevent,  may  be  prevented  by 
the  afliflance  of  others ;     affiflance,    which 
nature  enables,    and  difpofes   and  appoints 
them  to  afford.     By  a  method  of    goodnefs 
analogous  to  this,    when  the  world  lay  in 
wickednefs  and  confequently  ruin,    God  fo 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Son    to  fave  it  ;  and  he  being  made 
perfe£t  by  fuffering,   became  the   author  of 
eternal  falvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him.-f 
Indeed    neither  reafon    nor  analogy  would 
lead  us  to  think,  in  particular  that  the  inter- 
pofition  of  Chriil,  in  the  manner  which  he 
did  interpofe,  would  be  of  that  efficacy   for 
recovery  of  the  world,  which  the  fcripture 
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teaches  us  it  was  ;  but  neither  would  reafon 
nor  analogy  lead  us  to  think,  that  other 
particular  means'  would  be  of  the  efficacy 
which  experience  Ihews  they  are  in  num- 
berlefsinftances.  And  therefore  as  the  cafe 
before  us  does  not  admit  of  experience; 
fo,  that  neither  reafon  nor  analogy  can  (hew 
how  or  in  what  particular  way,  the  inter- 
poiition  of  Chrift,  as  revealed  in  fcripture, 
is  of  that  efficacy,  which  it  is  there  repre- 
fented  to  be  ;  this  is  no  kind  nor  degree  of 
prefumption  againft  its  being  really  of  that 
efficacy.  Farther  :  the  obje^lipns  againft 
Ghriftianjty,  from  the  light  of  it  not  be- 
ing univerfal,  nor  its  evidence  fo  ftrong  as 
might  poffibiy  be  given  us,  have  been  an- 
fwered  by  the  general  analogy  of  nature  ; 
that  God  has  made  fuch  variety  of  creatures 
is  indeed  an  anfwer  to  the  former;  but  that 
he  difpenfes  his  gifts  in  fuch  variety,  both 
of  degrees  and  kinds,  amongft  creatures,  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  and  even  to  the  fame  in- 
dividuals at  different  times  ;  is  a  more  ob- 
vious and  full  anfwer  to  it.  And  it  is  fp  far 
from  bping  the  method  of  providence  in 
other  cafes,  to  afford  us  fuch  overbearing 
evidence,  as  fome  require  in  proof  of  Chrif- 
I  i  3  tianity; 
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tianity ;  that  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
upon  which  we  are  naturally  appointed  to 
a£t  in  common  matters,  throughout  a  very 
great  part  of  life,  is  doubtful  in  a  high  de- 
gree. And  admitting  the  fad,  that  God 
has  afforded  to  fome,  no  more  than  doubtful 
evidence  of  religion  :  the  fame  account 
may  be  given  of  it,  as  of  difficulties  and 
temptations  with  regard  topradice.  But  as  . 
It  is  not  impoffible,  furely,  that  this  al- 
legded  doubtfuinefs  may  be  men's  own  fault, 
it  deferves  their  mofh  ferious  coiilideratio;!, 
whether  it  be  not  fo.  However,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  doubting  implies  a  degree  of  evi- 
dence for  that,  of  which  we  doubt ;  and 
that  this  degiee  of  evidence,  as  really  lays 
us  under  obligations,  as  demonfLrative  evi- 
dence. 

The  whole  then  of  religion  is  throughout 
credible  :  nor  is  there,  I  think,  any  thing 
relating  to  the  revealed  difpenfation  of 
things,  more  different  from  the  experienced 
conftitution  and  courfe  of  nature,  than  fome 
parts  of  the  confritution  of  nature  are  from 
other  parts  of  it.  And  if  lo,  the  only 
queftion  which  remains,  is,  what  pofitive 
evidence  can  be  alledged,    for  the  truth  of 
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Chiiftianity.  This  too  in  general  has  been 
confidered,  and  the  objeftions  againft  it 
eftimated.  Deduct  therefore  what  is  to  be 
deducted  from  that  evidence  upon  account 
of  any  weight  which  may  be  thought  to 
remain  in  thefe  obje6lions,  after  what  the 
analogy  of  nature  has  fuggefted  in  anfwer  to 
theiji  :  and  then  confider,  what  are  the  prac- 
tical confequences  from  all  this,  upon  the 
moftfceptical  principles  one  can  argue  upon, 
(for  I  am  writing  to  perfbns  who  entertain, 
thefe  principles)  :  and  upon  fucH  confider- 
ation,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  immorality, 
as  little  excufe  as  it  admits  of  in'  itfelf,  is 
greatly  aggravated,  in  perfons  who  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  Chriflianity,  whether 
they  believe  it,  or  not :  becaufe  the  moral 
fyflem,  of  nature  or  natural  religion,  which 
Chriftianity  lays  before  ns,  approves  itfelf, 
almoft  intuitively,  to  a  reafonable  mind  upon 
feeing  it  .propofed.  In  the  next  place,  ^ith 
regr  d  to  Chriftianity,  it  will  be  obferved  ; 
that  there  is  a  middle,  between  a  full  fatis- 
fadion  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  a  fatisfadion  of 
the  contrary.  The  middle  flate  of  mind  be- 
tween thefe  two,  conffts  in  a  feripus  appre- 
heniion,  that  it  may  be  true  :  joined  with 
I  i  4  doubtj 
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doubt,  whether  it  be  fo.  And  this,  upon 
the  beft  judgement  I  am  able  to  make,  is 
as  far  tow^rd§  fpeculative  infidelity,  as  any 
fceptic  can  at  all  be  fuppofed  to  go,  who 
has  had  true  Chriftlanity,  with  the  proper 
evidence  of  it,  laid  before  him  and  has  in 
any  tolerable  meafurp  confidered  them* — 
For  1  would  not  be  miftaken  to  comprehend 
all,  who  have  ever  heard  of  it ;  becaufe  it 
feems  evident  in  many  countries,  called 
Chriftian,  neither  Ghriftianity,  nor  its  evi- 
dence are  fairly  laid  before  men.  And  in 
places  where  both  are,  there  appear  to  be 
fome,  who  have  very  little  attended  to  either 
and  who  reje(fl:  Chriflianity  with  a  fcoru 
proportionate  to  their  inattention  ;  and  yet 
are  by  no  means  without  underftanding  in 
other  matters.  Now  it  has  been  fhewn, 
that  a  ferious  apprehenfion  that  Chriflianity 
may  be  true,  lays  perfons  under  the  ftric- 
tefl  obligations  of  a  ferious  regard  to  it, 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  life  ;  a  re- 
gard not  the  fame  exadlly,  but  in  many  re- 
fpe(5);s  nearly  the  fame,  with  what  a  full 
cohvi£lion  of  its  truth  would  lay  them  un- 
der. Lailly,  it  will  appear,  that  blafphemy 
and  prophanenefs,    I  mean   with    regard  to 
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Chriiliianity,  are  abfolutely  without  excufey 
For  there  is  uo  temptation  to  it,  but  from  th9 
wantonnefs  of  vanity  or  mirth  :  and  thefe, 
coiifidering  the  infinite  importance  of  the 
fubjedl,  are  no  fuch  temptations  as  to  afford 
any  excufe  for  it.  If  this  be  a  juft  account 
of  things,  and  yet  men  can  go  on  to  viHfy 
pr  difregard  Ghriftianity,  which  is  to  talk; 
and  a6l,  as  if  they  had  a  demonftration  of 
its  falfehood  ;  there  is  no  reaibn  to  think 
they  would  alter  their  behaviour  to  any  pur- 
pofe  though  there  were  a  demonftration  of 
its  truth. 


JHE   END   OF    THE   SECpND    PAI^T, 
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'N  the  jirji  copy  of  thefe  papers ^  I  had  hi- 
Jerted  the  two  following  differ t  at  ions  into  the 
chapters^  of  a  future  life,  and,  of  the  moral 
government  of  God,  with  which  they  are 
clofely  connedfed.  But  as  they  do  not  dire5lJy 
fall  under  the  title  of  the  foregoing  treatife^ 
and  would  have  kept  the  ftibJeSi  of  it  too  long 
out  of  fight ;  itfeemed  more  proper  to  place  them 
^  themfeheso 
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OF    PERSONAL    IDENTITY. 

"H ETHER  we  are  to  live  in  a  future 
ftate,  as  it  is  the  mofl  important 
queflion  which  can  poffibly  be  aflved,  fo  is 
it  the  moft  intelligible  one  which  can  be 
expreiTed  in  language.  Yet  ftrange  per- 
plexities have  been  raifed  about  the  meaning 
of  that  identity  or  famenefs  of  perfon, 
which  is  implied  in  the  nofion  of  our  living 
now  and  hereafter,  or  in  any  two  fucceiiive 
moments.  And  the  folution  of  thefe  diffi- 
culties hath  been  ftranger  than  the  difficul- 
ties themfelves.  For,  perfonal  identity  has 
been  explained  foby  fome,  as  to  render  the 
inquiry  concerning  a  future  life,  of  no  con- 
fequence  at  all  to  us  the  perfon s  who  are 
making  it.  And  though  few  men  can  be 
mifled  by  fuch  fubtllties,  yet  it  may  be  pro- 
per a  little  to  confider  them, 

I  Now 
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Now  when  it  is  afKcd,  wherein  perfonal 
identity  confifls,  the  anfwer  fliould  be  the 
fame,  as  if  it  were  afked,  wherein  confifls 
fimilitude  or  equaHtj  ;  that  all  attempts  to 
define,  would  but  perplex  it.  Yet  there  is 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  afcertaining  the  idea. 
For,  as,  upon  two  triangles  being  compared 
or  viewed  together,  there  arifes  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  fimilitude ;  or  upon  twice  two  a^d 
four,  the  idea  of  equality  :  lb  llkewife,  upon 
comparing  the  confcioufnefs  of  one's  felf 
or  One's  own  exifi:ence  in  any  two  moments, 
there  as  immediately  arifes  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  perfonal  identity.  And  as  the  two 
former  comparifons  not  only  give  us  the 
ideas  of  fimilitude  and  equality,  but  alfo 
fliew  us,  that  two  triangles  are  alike,  and 
twice  two  and  four  are  equal ;  fo  the  latter 
comparifon  not  only  gives  us  the  idea  of  per- 
fonal identity,  but  alfo  fhews  us  the  identity 
of  ourfelves,  in  thofe  two  moments  :  the 
prefent,  fuppofe,  and  that  immediately  p aft; 
or  the  prefent,  and  that,  a  month,  a  year, 
.or  twenty  years  paft,  Or  in  other  words, 
by  refieding  upon  that,  which  is  myfelf 
nowj,  and  that,  which  was  myfelf  twenty 

years 
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years  ago,  I  difcern  they  are  not  two,  but 
one  and  the  fame  felf. 

But  though  confcioufnefs  of  what  is  paft 
does  thus  afcertain  our  perfonal  identity  to 
ourfelves,  yet  to  fay,  that  it  makes  perfo- 
nal identity,  or  is  neceflary  to  our  being 
the  fame  perfons,  is  to  fc^y,  that  a  perfon 
has  not  exifled  a  fmgle  moment,  nor  done 
one  a6lion,  but  what  he  can  remember ;  in- 
deed none  but  what  he  reflects  upon.  And 
one  fliould  really  think  it  felf-evident,  that 
confcioufnefs  of  perfonal  identity  prefup- 
pofes,  and  therefore  cannot  conftitute,  per- 
fonal identity;  any  more  than  knowledge 
in  any  other  cafe,  can  conftltute  truth, 
which  it  prefuppofes. 

This  wonderful  miflake  may  poflibly 
have  arifen  from  hence,  that  to  be  endued 
with  confcioufnefs,  is  infeparable  from  the 
idea  of  a  perfon,  or  intelhgent  being.  For, 
this  might  be  exprefl'ed  inaccurately  thus, 
that  confcioufnefs  makes  perfonality ;  and 
from  hence  it  might  be  concluded  to  make 
perfonal  identity.  But  though  prefent  con- 
fcioufnefs of  what  we  at  prefent  do  and 
feel,  is  neceflary  to  our  being  the  perfons 
we  now  are;  yet  prefent  confcioufnefs  of 
paft  adions  or  feelings,  is  not  necefTary  to 

our 
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our  being  the  fame  peffons  who  peiformed 
thofe  actions  or  had  thofe  feehngs; 

The  inquiry,  what  rriakes  vegetables  the 
fame  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to  this 
Ofperfonal  identity:  becaufe  the  word, y2z;7/r, 
when  applied  to  theni  and  to  perfon,  is  not 
only  applied  to  different  fubjedis,  but  it  is 
alfo  ufed  in  different  fenfes;  For  when  a 
mail  fwears  to  the  fame  tree,  as  having  flood 
fifty  years  in  the  fame  place,  he  means  only 
the  fame  as  to  all  the  purpofes  of  property 
and  ufes  of  common  life,  and  not  that  the 
tree  has  been  all  that  time  the  fame  in  the 
ftri6:  philofophical  fenfe  of  the  word.  For  he 
does  not  know,  whether  any  one  particle  of 
the  prefent  tree,  be  the  fame  with  any  one  par- 
ticle of  the  tree  which  flood  in  the  fame  place 
fifty  years  ago.  And  if  they  have  not  one 
common  particle  of  matter,  they  cannot  be 
the  fame  tree  in  the  proper  philofophic  fenfe 
of  the  word  fame  :  if  being  evidently  a  con- 
tradiclion  in  terms,  to  fay  they  are,  when 
no  part  of  their  fubflance^  and  no  one  of  their 
properties  is  the  fame:  no  part  of  their  fub- 
ilance,  by  the  fnppoiition ;  no  one  of  their 
properties,  becaufe  it  is  allowed,  that  the 
fame  property  cannot   be  transferred  from 

one 
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one  fubftance  to  another,  .  And  therefore, 
when  we  fay,  the  identity  or  famenefs  of  a 
plant  confifts  in  a  continuation  of  the  fame 
life,  communicated  under  the  fame  organi- 
zation, to  a  number  of  particles  of  matter, 
whether  the  fame  or   not;  the  mvovA  fame^ 
when    applied   to  life   and  to  organization, 
xrannot    poffibly  be  under ftood  to   fignifyj 
what  it  {ignities  in  this  very  fentence,  when 
applied  to  matter.     In  a  loofe  and  popular 
fenfe  then,  the  life  and  the  organization  and 
the  plant  are  juftly  faid  to  be  the  fame,  not- 
withftanding  the  perpetual   change  of  the 
parts.       Bat  in   a  ftridl  and   phiiofophical 
manner  of  fpeech,  no  man,  no  being,  no 
mode   of  being,  no  any  thing   can  be  the 
fame  with  that,  with  whiich  it  hath  indeed 
nothing!;  the  fame.     Now  famenefs   is  ufed 
in  this  latter  fenfe  when  applied  to  perfons. 
The  identity   of   thefe,   therefore,    cannot 
fubhfl  with  diverlity  of  fubfiance. 

The  thing  here  coniidered,  and,  demon- 
ilrativ^ly,  as  I  think,  determined,  is  pro- 
pofed  by  Mr.  Locke  in  thefe  words,  "  whe- 
*«  ther  it,"  i.  e,  the  fame  felf  or  perfon, 
"  be  the  fame  identical  fubflance?"  And 
he  has  fuggefted  what  is  a  much  better  an- 

fwer 
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fwer  to  the  quefliori,  than  that  which  he 
gives  it  in    form.     For  he  defines  perfon^ 
"  a  thinking  intelligent   being,   &c."  and 
perfonal  identity,  ''  the  famenefs  of  a  rati- 
"  onal  being;"*  the  queftion  then  is,  whe- 
ther the   fame  rational  being  is   the  fame 
fubflance  :  which  needs  no  an  fwer,  becaufe 
being  and  fubftance^    in  this   place,  ftand 
for  the  fame   idea.     The  ground  ©f   the 
doubt,    whether   the   fame   perfon  be   the 
fame   fubflance,  is  faid  to  be  this,  that  the 
confcioufnefs    of    our   own    exiflence,     in 
youth  and  in  old  age,  or  in  any  two  joint 
fucceflive  moments,  is  not  the  faime  indi- 
vidual a(5liont»    i«  e.  not  the  fame  confci- 
oufnefs, but  different  fucceflive  confciouf- 
nefles.     Now  it  is  firange   that  this  fhould 
have  occafioned  fuch  perplexities.     For  it 
is  furely   conceiveable,  that  a  perfon  may 
have  a    capacity   of  knowing   fome  obje£t 
or  other  to  be  the  fame  now,  which  it  was 
when  he  contemplated  it  formerly ;  yet  in 
this  cafe,  where,    by    the   fuppofition,  th^ 
objeft   is   perceived   to   be    the  fame,   the 
perception  of  it   in  any  two  moments  can- 


*  Locke's  works,  Vol.  I^p,  146. 
t  Lccke,  p.  246,  147, 
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hoi  be  any  of  the  fame  perception.  And 
thus,  though  the  fucceffive  confcloufnefs 
which  we  have  of  diir  own  exiftence  are  not 
thfe  fame  j  yet  they  are  confcioufnefles  of  one 
arid  the  fame  thing  dr  object ;  of  the  fame 
petfoiij  felf,  or  living  agent.  The  perfon, 
of  whofe  exiftence  the  confcioufnefs  is  felt 
flow,  and  was  felt  an  hour  or  a  year  ago, 
is  difceriied  to  be,  riot  two  perfons,  but  one 
and  the  fartie  perfon  ;  and  therefore  is  one 
and  the  fanie; 

Mr.  Locke's  obfervations  upon  this  fub- 
je6l:  appear  h'afty :  and  he  feems  to  profefs 
himfelf  diffatisfied  with  fuppofitions,  which 
he  has  made  relating  to  it*.  But  fome  of 
thofe  hafty  obfervations  have  been  carried 
to  a  ftrange  length  by  others,  whofe  notion, 
when  traced  and  examined  to  the  bottom, 
amounts,  I  think,  to  this  t ;  "  That  perfon- 
*'  ality  is  not  a  permanent,  but  a  tranfient 
*'  thing ;  that  it  lives  and  dies,  begins  and 
*'  ends  continually,   that  no  one  can   any 

*  Locke,  p.  152. 

t  See  an  anfwer  to  Dr.  Clarke's  third  defence  of 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  2d.  Edit.  p.  44.  56* 
&c. 

K  k  *'  more 
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*'  more  remain  one  and  the  fame  perfon  two 
*'  moments  together,  than  two  fucceffivc 
**  moments  can  be  one  and  the  fame  mo- 
*'  ment ;  that  our  fubftance  is  indeed  con- 
*'  tinually  changing  :  but  whether  this  be 
**  fo  ornot,  is,  itfeems,  nothing  to  the  pur- 
*'  pofe  ;  fince  it  is  not  fubftance,  butconfci- 
^'  oufnefs  alone  which  conftitutes  perfona- 
**  lity  ;  which  confcioufnefs,  being  fuccef- 
*'  five,  cannot  be  the  fame  in  any  two  mo- 
*'  ments,  nor  confequently  the  perfonality 
*^  conftituted  by  it."  And  from  hence  it 
muft  follow,  that  it  is  a  fallacy  upon  our-* 
felves,  to  charge  our  prefent  felves  with 
any  thing  we  did,  or  to  imagine  our  pre- 
fent felves  interefted  in  any  thing  which  be- 
fell us,  yefterday :  or  that  our  prefent  felf 
will  be  interefted  in  what  will  befall  us  to- 
morrow :  fince  our  prefent  felf  is  not,  in 
reality,  the  fame  with  the  felf  of  yefterday, 
but  another  like  felf  or  perfon  coming  in 
its  room,  and  miftaken  for  it ;  to  which 
another  felf  will  fucceed  to-morrow.  This, 
I  fay,  muft  follow  :  for  if  the  felf  or  per- 
fon of  to-day,  and  that  of  to-morrow,  arc 
not  the  fame,  but  only  like  perfons  ;  the 
perfon  of  to-day,  is  really  no  more  interefted 
in  what  will  befall  the  perfon  of  to-mor- 
row. 
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roivj  than  in  what  will  befall  any  other 
perfon.  It  may  be  thought  perhaps,  that 
this  is  not  a  jufl  reprefentation  of  the  opi- 
nion we  are  fpeakingof ;  becaufe  thofe  who 
maintain  it  allow,  that  a  perfon  is  the  fame 
as  far  back  as  his  remembrance  reaches.— 
And  indeed  they  do  ufe  the  word 5,  identity 
and  fame  perfon.  Nor  will  language  per^ 
mit  thefe  words  to  be  laid  afide:  fmce  if 
they  were,  there  muft  be,  I  know  not  what 
ridiculous  periphrasis ,  fubftituted  in  th© 
room  of  them.  But  they  cannot,  confiftent- 
iy  with  themfelves^  mean,  that  the  perfon 
is  really  the  fame; 

For  it  is  felf-evident,  that  the  perfoiiality 
cannot  be  really  the  fame,  if,  as  they  exprefs- 
ly  aflertj  that  in  which  it  confifts,  is  not  the 
fame.  And  as,  confidently  with  them- 
felves,  they  cannot,  fo,  I  think  it  appears, 
they  do  not,  mean,  that  the  perfon  is  really 
the  fame,  but  only  that  he  is  fo  in  a  iicliti- 
ous  fenfe :  in  fuch  a  fenfe  only  as  they 
aflert,  for  this  they  do  affert,  that  any 
number  of  perfons  whatever  may  be  the 
-fame  perfon.  The  bare  unfolding  this  no- 
tion, and  laying  it  thus  naked  and  open, 
feems  the  befl  confutation  of  it.     However, 

K  2  £nce 
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,  {ince  great  ftrefs  is  faid  to  be  put  upon  itj 
I  add  the  following  things* 

Firfl, ,  This  notion  is  abfolutely  contra- 
di£tory  to  that  certain  convidion,  which 
lieceflarily  and  every  moment  rifes  within 
us,  when  weturn^ur  thoughts  upon  our- 
felves,  when  we  reflect  upon  what  is  paft^ 
and  look  forward  upon  what  is  to  come. — 
All  imagination  of  a  daily  change  or  that 
living  agent  which  each  man  calls  himfelf, 
for  another,  or  of  any  fuch  change  through- 
out our  whole  pi'efent  life,  is  entirely  born 
down  by  out  natural  fenfe  of  things.  Nor 
is  it  poffible  for  a  perfon  in  his  wits,  to  al- 
ter his  condu6t,  with  regard  to  his  health 
or  affairs,  from  a  fufpicion,  that  though  h^ 
Ihouldlive  to-morrow,  he  Ihould  not,  how- 
ever, be  the  fame  perfon  he  is  to-day.— — ^^ 
And  yet,  if  it  be  reafonable  to  zdi  with  re-f 
fpe£l  to  a  future  life,  upon  this  notion  the: 
perfonality  is  trandent ;  it  is  reafonable  to  a(2; 
.upon  it,  with  refpe6t  to  the  prefent. — Here 

i.tlien  is  a  notion  equally  applicable  to  religi- 
on and  to  our  temporal  concerns;  ^nd  every 
one  fees  and  feels  the  inexpreffible  abfurdity 

,iOf  it  in  the  latter  cafe.  If  therefore  any^ 
can  take  up  with   it  in  the   former,  this 

.  ^.cannot  proceed  from  the  reafon  of  the  thing* 

2  ^^Ut 
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"but  muft  be  owing  to  an  inward  unfairnefg, 
and  fecret  corruption  of  heart. 

Secondly,  It  is  not  an  idea,  or  abflrad 
notion,  or  quality,  but  a  being  only,  which 
is  capable  of  life  and  action,  of  happinefs 
and  mifery.  Now  all  beings  confeffedly 
continue  the  fame,  during  the  whole  time 
of  their  exigence.  Confider  then  a  living 
being  now  exifting,  and  which  has  exifled 
for  any  time  alive '.  this  living  being  muft 
have  done  and  fufFered  and  enjoyed,  what  it 
has  done  and  fufFered  and  enjoyed  formerly, 
(this  living  being,  1  fay,  and  not  another^ 
as  really  as  it  does  and  fuffers  and  enjoys, 
what  it  does  and  fuffers  and  enjoys  this 
inflant.  AH  thefe  fucceffive  adions,  en-^ 
joyments,  and  fufferings,  are  anions,  en- 
joyments, and  fufferings,  of  the  fame  liv- 
ing being.     And   they  are  fo,  prior  to  all 

^confideration  of  its  remembering  or  forget- 
ting: fince  remembering  or  forgetting  can 
make  no  alteration  in  the  truth  of  pall  mat- 
ter or  fa£t.  And  fuppofe  this  being  endued 
with  limited  powers  of  knowledge  and  me- 

"riiory,  there  is  no  more  diiiiculty  in  con- 
ceiving it  to  have  a  power,  of  knowing  it- 
felf  to  ,be^  the  fame   living  being  which  it 
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was  fome  time  ago,  of  remembering  fomc 
of  its  a£lioiis,  fulFerings,  and  enjoyments, 
and  forgetting  others,  than  in  conceiving  it 
to  know  or  remember  or  forget  any  thing 
elfe. 

Thirdly,  Every  perfon  is  confcious,  that 
he  is  now  the  fame  perfon  or  felf  he  was, 
as  far  back  as  his  remembrance  reaches : 
fince  when  any  one  reflects  upon  a  pafl  ac- 
tion of  his  own,  he  is  juft  as  certain  of  the 
perfon  who  did  that  a6lion,  namely,  him- 
felf,  the  perfon  who  now  refiedls  upon  it, 
as  he  is  certain  that  the  a6lion  was  at  all 
done.  Nay  very  often  a  perfon' s  affurance 
of  an  a6lion  having  been  done,  of  which 
he  is  abfolutely  aflured,  arifes  wholly  from 
the  confcioufnefs  that  he  himfelf  did  it.— 
And  this  he,  perfon,  or  felf,  mujfl:  either 
be  a  fubflance,  or  the  property  of  fome  fub- 
fl:ance.  If  he,  if  perfon,  be  a  fubftance ; 
then  confcioufnefs  that  he  is  the  fame  per- 
fon, is  confcioufnefs  that  he  is  the  fame 
fubflance.  If  the  perfon,  or  he,  be  the 
property  of  a  fubftance;  ilill  confcioufnefs 
that  he  is  the  fame  property,  is  as  certain  a 
proof  that  his  fubftance  remains  the  fame, 
as  confcioufnefs  that  he  remains  the  fame 

fub- 
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fiibftance  would  be :  fince  the  fame  pro- 
perty cannot  be  transferred  from  one  fub- 
flance  to  another. 

But  though  we  are  thus  certain,  that  we 
are  the  fame  agents,  living  beings,  or  fub- 
flances,  now,  which  we  were  as  far  back  as 
our  remembrance  reaches ;  yet  is  is  afked, 
whether  we  may  not  poffibly  be  deceived  in 
it?  and  thi§  queftion  may  be  afked  at  the 
end  of  any  demonftration  whatever ;  be- 
caufeit  is  a  queftion  concerning  the  truth  of 
perception  by  memory.  And  he  who  can  doubt 
whether  perception  by  memory  can  in  this 
be  depended  upon,  may  doubt  alfo,  whe- 
ther perception  by  deduction  and  reafoning, 
which  alfo  include  mernory,  or  indeed 
whether  intuitive  perception  can.  Here 
then  we  can  go  no  farther,  For  it  is  ridicu-. 
lous  to  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of  thofe 
perceptions,  whofe  truth  we  can  no  othef- 
wife  prove,  than  by  other  perceptions  of 
exadly  the  fame  kind  with  them,  and 
which  there  is  jufl  the  fame  ground  to  fuf-  ' 
pe(^ ;  or  to  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of 
our  faculties,  which  can  no  otherwife  be. 
proved,  than  by  the  ufe  or  means  of  thofq 
very  fufpeded  faculties  themfelves. 

K  k  4  pis- 
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nPHAT  which  renders  beings  capable  of 
■  moral  goyernrnent,  is  their  haying  a 
moral  nature,  and  moral  facplties  of  per- 
ception ^nd  of  a£lion.  Brute  creatures  are 
imprefled  and  actuated  by  various  inftindls 
and  propenlions :  fo  alfo  are  we.  But  addi- 
tional to  this,  we  have  a  capacity  of  reflect- 
ing upon  ^(ftions  and  cha|-a£tersjj  and  making 
them  an  object  to  our  thought :  and  ph  dor 
ing  this,  we  naturally  and  unavoidably  ap- 
prove fqme  aftions,  ^nder  the  peculiar  view 
of  their  being  virtuous  and  of  good  defert ; 
and  dif^pprove  pthers,  as  vicious  and  of  ill 
defert.  Th,dt  we  have  this  moral  approv- 
ing and  difapproying  %  faculty,  is   certain, 

from 

*  This  way  of  fpeaking  is  taken  from  Epi^etusf, 
and  is  made  ufe  of  as  feeming  the  moft  full,  and  leaft 

i  Arr.  Epi6t.  I.  i,  c,  i*        , 

liable 
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/ram  our  ejcperiencing  it  m  ourfelves,  an4 
jrecognizing  it  in  each  other. 

It  appears  from-ourexcrGifingit  unayoida- 
bly,  in  the  approbation  and  difapprobatioi:^ 
even  of  feigned  characters  ;  froni.  the  words, 
pght  aiid  wrong,  odious  and  amiable,  bafe 
aiid  worthy,  with  many  others  of  like  fig- 
nification,  in  all  languages,  applied  to  ac- 
tions, and  characters  :  from  the  many  writr 
ten  'fyftems  of  morals  which  fuppofe  it ; 
Ijnce  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  all  thefe 
authors,  throughout  all  thefe  treatifes,  had 
abfolutely  no  meaning  ^t  all  to  t:heir  words  ; 
pr  a  meaning  merely  chimerical :  from  our 
natural  fenfe  gf  gr^titude^  which  implies  a 

liable  tp  cavil.  And  the  moral  faculty  may  be  under- 
ilood  to  have  thefe  two  epithets,  tox.i^agim  and  aOT^oxj^ajix?? 
upon  a  double  account :  becaufe,  upon  a  furvey  of 
a£lions,  vrhether  before  or  after  they  are  done,  it  de- 
termines them  to  be  good  or  evil ;  and  alfp  becaufe  it 
determines  itfelf  to  be  the  guide  of  aftion  and  of  life, 
in  contradiftinAion  from  all  other  faculties,  or  natural 
principles  of  aft  ion  :  in  the  vpry  fame  manner,  as  fpe- 
culative  rpafon  dire£lly  and  naturally  jiidges  of  fpecu- 
tive  truth  and  falfhood ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  is  at- 
tended with  a  confcioufnefs  upon  refleftion,  tliat  the 
natural  right  to  judge  of  them  belongs  to  it.       -;  r"  f:'.-..s 

dif- 
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diftm(3:IoH  between  merely  being  the  inftru- 
ment  of  good,  and  intending  it :  from  the 
like  diftindion,  every  one  makes  between 
injury  and  mere  harm,  which  Hobbs  fays, 
is  peculiar  to  mankind  ;  and  between  injury 
andjuft  punifhment,  a  diftin^lion  plainly 
natural,  prior  to  the  conlideration  of  hu- 
man laws.  It  is  manifeft,  great  part  of 
common  language,  and  of  common  beha- 
viour oyer  the  world,  is  formed  upon  fup- 
pofition  of  fuch  a  moral  faculty ;  whether 
called  confcience,  moral  reafon,  moral  fenfe, 
or  divine  reafon ;  whether  confidered  as  a 
fentiment  of  the  underftanding,  or  as  a 
perception  of  the  heart,  or  which  feems 
the  truth,  as  including  both.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  doubtful  in  the  general,  what  courfe  of 
adion  this  faculty,  or  pradical  difcerning 
power  within  us,  approves,  and  what  it 
difapproyes.  For,  as  much  as  '\t  has  been 
difputed  wherein  virtue  confifts,  or  what- 
ever ground  for  doubt  there  may  be  about 
particulars ;  yet,  in  general,  there  is  in 
reality  an  univerfally  acknowledged  ftandard 
of  it.  It  is  that,  which  all  ages  and  all 
countries  have  made  profeffion  of  in  pub- 
lic; it  i§  that,  which  every  man  you  meet, 

puts 
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puts  on  the  (hew  of:  it  is  that,  which  thq 
primary  and  fundamental  laws  of  all  civil 
conftitutions,  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
make  it  their  bufinefs  and  endeavour  to  en? 
force  the  practice  of  upon  mankind  :  name- 
ly, juftice,  veracity,  apd  regard  to  pom-? 
mon  good.  It  being  manifefl  then,  in  ge- 
neral, that  we  have  fuch  a  faculty,  or  dif- 
cernment  as  this ;  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  re- 
mark fome  things,  more  diflinflly,  con- 
cerning it. 

Firft,  It  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
pbjed  of  this  faculty  is  a£lions  *,  compre- 
hending under  that  nan^e  a6tive  or  praftir 
cal  principles  :  thofe  principles  from  which 
men  would  asSt,  if  occalions  and   circum- 
ftances  gave  them  power ;  and  which,  when 
fixed  and  habitual  in  any  perfon,  we  call 
his  character.      It   does   not   appear,    that 
brutes  have  the  leaft  reflex  fenfe  of  a£lions, 
as  diftinguilhed  from  events:  or   that  will 
and  defign,  which  conftitute  the  very  nature 
of  actions  as  fuch,  are  at  all  an  obje£t  to  their 
perception.     But  tp  ours  they  are :  an^  they 

*    ovis  »i  BfET'i  5CKI  KUKta  sv  'KiKTei  oXKtt.  (Vsfysm.       jVI.    Ah- 

ton.  L.9.  16.  Virtutis  laus  omnis  in  a£tione  confiftit. 
CiG.  Off.  1.  I.e.  6 

are 
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are  jthe  obje<S,  and  the  only  one,  of  the? 
apprpying  arid  difapproving  faculty.  A6t' 
iijg,  conduct,  behaviour,  abftraded  from 
all  regard  to  what  is,  in  fa6t  and  event,  the 
confequence  of  it,  is  itfelf  the  natural  ob- 
je6i:  of  the  moral  difcernment ;  as  fpecula^ 
five  truth  and  falfehood  is,  of  fpeculative 
reafon.  Intention  of  fuch  and  fuch  confer 
quences,  indeed,  is  always  included ;  for  it 
is  part  of  the  adlion  itfelf :  but  though  the 
intended  good  or  bad  confequ^nces  do  not 
follpw,  we  have  exaftly  the  fame  fenfe  of 
the  actions  ^s  if  they  did.  In  like  manner, 
we  think  well  or  ill  of  characters,  ab- 
{lra6^ed  from  all  confideration  of  the  good 
or  the  evil,  which  perfons  of  fuch  charaC' 
ters  have  it  adlually  in  their  power  to  do. 
We  never,  in  the  moral  way,  applaud  or 
blame  either  ourfelves  or  others,  for  what 
we  enjoy  qr  what  we  fuffer,  or  for  having 
impreffions  made  upon  us,  which  we  con-^ 
fider  as  altogether  out  of  our  power ;  but 
only  for  what  we  do,  or  would  have  done, 
had  it  been  in  our  power ;  or  for  what  we 
leave  undone  which  we  might  have  done,  or 
would  have  left  i^ndone,  though  we  could 
have  done  it. 

^  Secondly^ 
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Secondly,    Our  fenfe  or  dlfcernment  of 
actions  as  morally  good  or  evil  implies  in  it 
a  fenfe  or  difcernment  of   them  as  of  good 
or  ill  defert.     It  may  be  difficult  to  explain 
this   perception,    fo  as   to  anfwer     all  the 
queftions  which  may   be  afked  concerning 
it  :    but  every  one  fpeaks  of    fuch  and  fuch 
actions  as  deferving  punifhment ;     and  it  is 
not,    I  fuppofe,    pretended  that  they  have 
abfoiutely  no  meaning  at  all  to  the  expref- 
fion.      Now  the    meaning  plainly  is  not, 
that  we  conceive  it  for  the  good  of  fociety, 
that   the  doer  of    fuch  actions   Ihould  be 
made  to  fuffer.     For  if   unhappily  it  were 
refolved  that  a  man  who,  by  fome  innocent 
action,      was    infected  with    the    plague, 
fhould  be  left  to  perifh,  left,  by  other  peo- 
ples coming  near  him,  the  infection  ihould 
fpread ;  no  one  would  fay,  he  deferved  this 
treatment.     Innocence  and  ill- defert  are  in- 
confiftent  ideas.     Ill  defert  always  fuppofes 
guilt ;    and  if  one  be  not  part  of  the  other, 
yet  they  are  evidently   and  naturally  con- 
nected in  our  mind.     The  fight  of  a  man  in 
mifery  raifes  our  compaffion  towards  him, 
.and,    if  this  rnifery  be  inflicted  on  him  by 
another,  bur  indignation  again  ft  the  author 
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6£  k.  But  when  we  are  informed,  that  the 
fufFerer  is  a  villain,  and  is  punilhed  only  for 
a  treachery  ©r  cruelty  ;  our  compaffion  ex- 
ceedingly leffens^  and,  in  many  inftances, 
our  indignation  wholly  fublides;  Now 
what  produces  this  effedt^  is  the  conception 
of  that  in  the  fufFerer,  which  we  call  ill- 
deferti  Upon  coniidering  then^  or  view- 
ing together j  our  notion  of  vice  and  that  of 
mifery^  there  refults  a  third,  that  of  ill- 
deferti  And  thus  there  is  in  human  crea- 
tures dn  affociation  of  the  two  ideas,  natural 
and  moral  evil,  wickednefs  and  punifhment. 
If  this  affociation  were  merely  artificial  or 
accidental,  it  were  nothing:  but  being 
moft  unqueftionably  natural,  it  greatly  con- 
cerns us  to  attend  to  it  inftead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  explain  it  away; 

It  may  be  obferved  farther^  dondernirig 
our  perception  of  good  and  of  ill-defert, 
that  the  former  is  very  weak  with  refpeft 
to  common  inftances  of  virtue.  One  reafon 
of  which  may  be,  that  it  does  not  appea^ 
to  a  fpedator,  how  far  fuch  inftances  of 
virtue  proceed  from  a  virtuous  principle,  or 
in  what  degree  this  principle  is  prevalent : 
fince  a  very  weak  regard  to  virtue  may  be 

fuff- 
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fufficient  to  make  men  a£t  well  in  many 
common  inflances*  And  on  the  other  hand, 
our  perception  of  ill-defert  in  vicious  ac- 
tions leffens,  in  proportion  to  the  tempta- 
tions men  are  thought  to  have  had  to  fuch 
vices.  For,  vice  in  human  creatures  con- 
fifting  chiefly  in  the  abfence  or  want  of  the 
virtuous  principle  ;  though  a  man  be  over- 
Come,  fuppofe,  by  tortures,  it  does  not  fron^ 
thence  appear,  to  what  degree  the  virtuous 
principle  was  wanting.  All  that  appears  is, 
that  he  had-  it  not  in  fuch  a  degree,  as  to 
prevail  over  the  temptation ;  but  poflibly  he 
had  it  in  a  degree,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered him  proof  againft  common  tempta- 
tions. 

Thirdly,  our  perception  of  vice  and  ill 
defert  arifes  from,  and  is  the  refult  of,  a 
comparifon   of    a5:ions    with    the     nature 

and   capacities  of  the    agent. For,  the 

mere  negle£t  of  doing  what  we  ought  to 
do,  would,  in  many  cafes,  be  determin- 
-cd  by  all  men  to  be  in  the  highefl 
degree  vicious.  And  this  determination 
muft  arife  from  fuch  comparifon,  and  be 
;  the  refult  of  it;  becaufe  fuch  negledl 
would  not  be  vicious  in  creatures   of    other 

na- 
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natures,  and  cap^icities,  as  brutes^   Arid  it  is 
the  fame  alfo,  with  refpe£t  to  pofitive  vices, 
or   fuch  as  confift  in   doing  what  we  ought 
not.     For,  eveiy  one  has  a  different  fenfe  of 
harm  done  by  an  idiot,  madman  or  child,  and 
by  one  of  mature  and  cbmnion  uiiderftand- 
ing;  though  the  action  of  both,    including 
the  intention  which  is  part  of  the  a(5tion,  be„ 
the  fame  t    ^^  it   may  be^    iince  idiots  and 
madmen,  as  well  as   children,    are  capable 
not  only  of  doing  mifchiefj  but  alfo  of  in- 
tending it.     Now  this  difference  muft  arife 
from  fomewhat  difcerned  in  the  nature   or 
capacities  of  one,  which  renders  the  adlion 
t^icious ;    and  the  want  of   which   in   the 
other,    renders  the  fame  action  innocent  or 
lefs  vicious  :    and   this  plainly  fuppofes    a 
comparifon,  whether  reflected  upon  or  not, 
between   the    adlion  and  capacities  of  the 
agent,  previous  to  our  determining  an  adiion 
to  be  vicious*     And  hence  ariles  a  proper  ap- 
plication of  the  epithets,  incongruous,  xui- 
fuitable,  difproportionate,  unfit,  to  a£lions 
which  our  moral   faculty   determines  to  be 
vicious. 

Fourthly,  It  deferves  to   be   confidered, 
ivhether  men  are  more  at  liberty,  in  point 

of 
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o£  morals,  to  make  themfelves  miferable 
without  reafon,  than  to  make  other  people 
fp  :  or  diflblutely  to  neglect  their  own 
greater  good,  for  the  fake  of  a  prefent  lefler 
gratification,  than  they  are  to  neglect  the 
good  of  others,  whom  nature  has  commit- 
ted to  their  caie.  It  fhould  feem,  that  a 
4iue  eoncern  about  our  own  intereil:,  or  hap- 
pinefs,  and  a  reafbnable  endeavour  to  fecufe 
and  promote  it,  which  is,  I  think,  very 
much  thg  meaning  ,of  the  word,  prudence, 
in  our  language  ;  it  fhoujd  feem,  that  this 
^s  virtue,  and  the  contrary  behaviour  faulty 
iand  blamea^le :  fiwice,  ixi  th^  calmeil  way 
pf  refle6lion,  \ve  approve  of  the  firfl,  and 
cond-emn  the  othef  cpndu6l,  both  in  our- 
felves  and  others^  This  approbation  and 
difapprobation  aire  altogether  different  from 
mere  deiire  of  our  pwn,  or  of  their  happi- 
nefs,  a^d  from  fbrrow  upon  miffing  it.  For 
the  obje<^  or  occafion  of  this  laft  kind  of 
perception,  is  fatisfa6tion,  or  uneafinefs ; 
whereas  the  objedt  of  the  firfl  is  a^liye  be^ 
haviour.  Jn  one  cafe,  what  our  thoughts 
^X  Upon,  is  our  condition:  in  the  other, 
pur  conduct.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  na- 
ture has  not  given  us  fo  fenfible  a  difappro- 
L  1  batioii 
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bation  of  Imprudence  and  folly,  either  in 
ourfelves  or  others,  as  of  falfehpod,  injuft 
tice,  and  cruelty :  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  that 
conftant  habitual  fenfe  of  private  intereft 
and  good,  which  we  always  carry  about 
with  us,  render  fuch  fenfible  difapprpbation 
lefs  neceflary,  lefs  wanting,  to  keep  us 
from  imprudently  neglefting  our  own  hap- 
pinefs,  and  foolifhly  injuring  ourfelves, 
than  it  is  neceflary  and  wanting  to  keep  us 
from  injuring  others,  to  whofe  good  we 
cannot  have  fo  ftrong  and  conftant  a  regard : 
and  alfo  becaufe  imprudence  and  folly,  ap- 
pearing to  bring  its  own  punifhment  more 
immediately  and  conftantly  than  injuri- 
ous behaviour,  it  lefs  needs  the  additional 
punifhment,  which  would  be  infli6ted 
upon  it  by  others,  had  they  the  fame 
fenlible  indignation   againft  it,    as  againfl 

injuftice,    and  fraud,  and   cruelty. Be- 

{ides,  unhappinefs  being  in  itfelf  the  na- 
tural obje6t  of  compaffion ;  the  unhappi- 
nefs v/hich  people  bring  upon  themfelves, 
though  it  be  wilfully,  excites  in  us  fome 
pity  for  them;  and  this  in  courfe  lefTens  our 
difpleafure  againft  them.  But  ftill  it  is  mat- 
ter of  experience,  that  we  are  formed  fo,  as 

to 
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to  reflect  very  feverely  upon  the  greater  iii- 
ftances  of  imprudent  negle<5ls  and  foolifh 
rafhnefs,  both  in  ourfelves  and  others.  In 
inftances  of  this  kind,  men  often  fay  of 
themfelves  with  remorfe,  and  of  others  with 
fome  indignation,  that  they  deferved  to  fuffer 
fuch  calamities,  becaufe  they  brought  them 
upon  themfelves,  and  would  not  take  warn- 
ing. Particularly  when  perfons  come  to 
poverty  and  diftrefs  by  a  long  courfe  of  ex- 
travagance, and  after  frequent  admonitions, 
though  without  falfehood  or  injuftice ;  we 
plainly  do  not  regard  fuch  people  as  alike 
objects  of  compaffion  v/ith  thofe,  who  are 
brought  into  the  fame  condition  by  unavoid- 
able accidents.  From  thefe  things  it  ap- 
pears, that  prudence  is  a  fpecles  of  virtue, 
and  folly  of  vice ;  meaning  by  folly,  fome- 
what  quite  different  from  mere  incapacity : 
a  thoughtlefs  want  of  that  regard  and  at- 
tention to  our  own  happinefs,  which  we 
had  capacity  for.  And  this  the  word  pro- 
perly includes ;  and,  as  it  feems,  in  its 
xifual  acceptation  ;  for  we  fcarce  apply  it  J:o 
brute  creatures. 

However,  if  any  perfon    be  difpofed  to 

difpute  the  matter,  I  fhall  very  willingly 

L  1  2  gvie 
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give  up  the  words  virtue  and  vice,  as  not 
applicable  to  prudence  and  folly ;  but  muft 
beg  leave  to  infifl,  that  the  faculty  within 
us,  which  h  the  judge  of  a<Slions,  approves 
of  prudent  a6;ions,  and  difapproves  im- 
prudent ones :  I  fay,  prudent  and  im- 
prudent actions  as  fuch,  and  confide  red  dif- 
tindly  from  the  happinefs  or  mifery  which 
they  occafion.  And  by  the  way,  this  ob- 
fervation  may  help  to  determine,  what  Juf!- 
nefs  there  is  in  that  objeftion  againft  reli- 
gion, that  it  teaches  us  to  be  interefled  and 
felfifh. 

Fifthly,  Without  inquiring  how  far,  and 
in  what  fenfe,  virtue  is  refolvable  into  be- 
nevolence, and  vice  into  the  want  of  it^ 
it  nxay  be  proper  to  obfervcy  that  benevo- 
lence and  the  want  of  it,  fingly  confidered, 
are  in  no  fort  the  whole  of  virtue  and  vice^ 
For  if  this  were  th©^  cafe,  in  the  review  of 
one's  own  charadler  or  that  of  others,  our 
moral  underflanding  a:nd  moral  fenfe  would 
be  indifferent  to  every  thing,  but  the  de- 
grees in  which  benevolence  prevailed,  and 
the  degrees  in  which  it  was  wanting.  That 
is,  we  fhould  neither  approve  of  benevolence 
to  fome  perfons  rather  than  to  others,  nor 
difapprove  injuflice  and  falfehood  upon  any 

other 
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other  account,  than  merely  as  an  overba- 
lance of  happinefs  was  forefeen  likelj  to  be 
produced  by  the  firft,  and  of  mifery  by  the 
fecond.  But  now  on  the  contrary,  fup- 
pofe  two  men  competitors  for  any  thing 
whatever,  which  would  be  of  equal  ad- 
vantage to  each  of  them:  though  nothing 
indeed  would  be  more  impertinent,  than  for 
a  firanger  to  bufy  himfelf  to  get  one  of  thera 
preferred  to  the  other;  yet  fuch  endeavour 
would  be  virtue,  in  behalf  of  a  friend  or 
benefactor,  abftradled  from  all  confideratlori 
of  diftant  confequences :  as  that  examples 
of  gratitude,  and  the  cultivation  of  friend- 
fhip,  would  be  of  general  good  to  the  world. 
Again,  fuppofe  one  man  fhould,  by  fraud  or 
violence,  take  from  another  the  fruit  of  his 
labour,  with  intent  to  give  it  to  a  third,  who, 
he  thought,  would  have  as  much  pleafure 
from  it,  as  would  balance  the  pleafure 
which  the  firft  pofleffor  would  have  had  in 
the  enjoyment,  and  his  vexation  in  the  lofs 
of  it :  fuppofe  alfo  that  no  bad  confequences  ^ 
would  follow:  yet  fuch  an  adion  would 
furely  be  vicious.  Nay  farther,  were  treach- 
ery, violence,  and  injuftice,  no  other  wife- 
vicious,  than  as  forefeen  likely  to  produce 
ajx  overbalance  of  mifery  to  foeiety  ;  then, 

if 
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if  in  any  cafe  a  man  could  procure  to  himfelf 
as  great  advantage  by  an  a6t  of  injitftice,  as 
the  whole  forefeen  inconvenience,  likely  to 
be  brought  upon  others  by  it  would  amount 
to ;  fuch  a  piece  of  injuftice  would  not  be 
faulty  or  vicious  at  all :  becaufe  it  would  be 
ho  more  than  in  any  other  cafe,  for  a  man 
to  prefer  his  own  fatisfadtion  to  another's 
m  equal  degrees;     The  fa6b  then  appears  to 
be^  that  we  are  conftituted  fo  as  to'  condemn 
falfehood^    -Unprovoked  violence,    injuftice^ 
and  to  approve  of  benevolence  to  fome  pre- 
ferably to  others,  abftra^ted  from  all  consi- 
deration, which  conduct  is  likelieil:  to  pro- 
duce an  overbalance  of  happinefs  or  mifery. 
And  therefore,  were  the  Author  of  na- 
ture  to  propofe   nothing  to  himfelf  as  an 
end  but  the  production  of  happinefs,  were 
his  moral  character  merely  that  of  benevo- 
lence; yet  ours  is  not  fo.     Upon  that  fup- 
poiition  indeed,  the  only  reafon  of  his  giving 
us  the  above-mentioned  approbation  of  bene- 
,   volence  to  fome  perfons  rather  than  others^ 
aiid   difapprobation    of   falfehood,     unpro- 
voked violence  and  injuftice,  mufl  be,  that 
he  forefaw,  this  conflitution  of  our  nature 
would  produce  more  happinefs,  than  form- 
5  ing 
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%ng  us  with  a  temper  of  mere  general  be- 
nevolence. But  ftiil,  (ince  this  is  our  coii<? 
ftitution;  falfehood,  violence,  injuflice, 
muft  be  vice  in  us,  and  benevolence  to  fome 
preferably  to  others,  virtue  ;  abflradled  from 
all  confideration  of  the  overbalance  of  evil  or 
good,  which  they  may  appear  likely  to  pro- 
duce. 

Now  if  human  creatures  are  endued  with 
fiich  a  moral  nature  as  we  have  been  explain- 
ing, or  with  a  moral  faculty,  the  natural 
object  of  which  is  a(5tions  :  moral  govern-r 
ment  muft  confift,  in  rendering  them  hap- 
py and  unhappy,  in  rewarding  and  pu- 
nifhing  them,  as  they  follow,  neglect,  or 
depart  from,  the  moral  rule  of  adion  in- 
terwoven in  their  nature,  or  fuggefted  and 
enforced  by  this  moral  faculty ;  in  reward- 
ing and  punifhing  them  upon  account  of 
their  fo  doing. 

I  am  not  fenfible,  that  I  have  in  this 
fifth  obfervation  contradi£led  what  any 
author  defigned  to  affert.  But  fome  of  -/— ^ 
great  and  diftinguifhed  merit,  have  I  think 
exprelTed  themfelves  in  a  manner,  which 
may  occafion  fome  danger  to  carelefs  read- 
ers,   of   imagining  the  whol?  of  virtue  to 

con- 
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CoiifiH:  in  fmgly  aiming,  according  to  the  beft 
of  their  judgement,  at  pronioting  the  happi^ 
nefs  of  mankind  in  theprefenf  ftate  ;  and  the 
\yhole  of  vice,  in  doing  what  they  for^fee,  or 
might  forefee,  is  likely  to  produce  an  over 
balance  of  unhappinefs  in  it ;  than  which 
piiftakes  none  can  be  conceived  more  terrible. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  forng  of  th^mpft  fhock^ 
inginftances  of  injuftice,  adultery,  murder, 
perjury,^  andevenof  perfecution,  may,  in 
liaany  fuppofeable  cafes,  iiot  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  likely  to  produce  an  over- 
balance of  mifery  in  the  prefent  ftate  :  per^ 
haps  fometimes  raay  have  the  contrary  ap-p 
pearance.      For  this  refte6tion  might  eafily 

be  carried   on,  but  I  forbear-; The  hap* 

pinefs  of  the  world  is  thip  concern  of  him, 
who  is  the  Lord  and  the  Proprietor  of  it : 
nor  do  we  knov^  wh^t  we  are  about,  whei:| 
we  endeavour  to  promote  the  good  of  man* 
kind  in  any  ways,  but  thofe  which  he  has 
directed  :  that  is  indeed  in  all  ways  not  con- 
trary to  veracity  and  juftice.  1  fpeak  thus 
upon  fuppofition  of  perfohs  really  endea- 
.vouring,  in  fome  fort,  to  do  good  without 
regard  to  thefe.  But  the  truth  feems  to  be, 
that  fuch.fuppofed  endeavours  proceed,  al- 

moft 
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moft  always,  from  ambition,    the  fpirit  of 
party  orfome  indirect  principle,     concealed 
^   perhaps  in  great  meafure  from  the  perfons 
themfelves.  Andthovigh  it  is  our  bufinefs  and 
our  duty  to  endeavour,  within  the  bounds  of 
veracity  arid  juftice,  to  contribute  to  the  eafe, 
convenience,  and  even  chearfulnefs  and  diver- 
lion  of  our  fellow-creatures  :  yet  from  our 
fhort  views,  it  is  greatly  uncertain,  whether 
this  endeavour  will,  in  particular  inftances, 
produce  an  overbalance  of    happinefs  upon 
the  whole  ;  fince  fo  many  and  diftant  things 
mufl:  come  into  the    account.      And  that 
which  makes  it  our  duty,    is,    that  there  is 
fome  appearance  that  it  will,    and  no  poiir 
tive  appearance  fufficient  to  balance    this, 
on  the  contrary  fide  ;  and  alfo,  that  fuch  be- 
nevolent endeavour  is  a  cultivation  of    that 
mofl  excellent  of    all  virtuous    principles, 
the  adlive  principle  of  benevolence. 

However,  though  veracity,  as  well  as 
juflice,  is  to  be  our  rule  of  life  ;  it  mufl  be 
added,  otherwife  a  fnare  will  be  laid  in  the 
way  of  fome  plain  men,  that  the  ufe  of 
common  forms  of  fpeech  generally  under- 
fteod,  cannot  be  falfehood  ;  and,  in  general 
th^t  theire  can  be  no  defigned  falfehood, 
M  m  with^ 
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without  defigning  to  deceive.  It  muft 
likewife  be  obferved,  that  in  numberlefs 
cafes,  a  man  may  be  under  the  ftri£teft  ob- 
ligations to  what  he  forefees  will  deceive, 
without  his  intending  it.  For  it  is  impof- 
fible  not  to  forefee,  that  the  words  and  ac- 
tions of  men  in  different  ranks  and  employ- 
ments, and  of  different  educations,  will 
perpetually  be  miflaken  by  each  other: 
and  it  cannot  but  be  fo,  whilft  they  will 
judge  with  the  utmofl  carelefTnefs,  as  they 
daily  do,  of  what  they  are  not,  perhaps, 
enough  informed  to  be  competent  judges  of, 
even  though  they  confidered  it  with  great 
attention. 


FINIS. 
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